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CHARLES 


(* the morning of the 12th of 
November, expired, at his re- 
sidence in Saville Row, Charles 
Kemble, the last survivor of a triad 
of artists, whose names are written 
indelibly in the annals of dramatic 


The life of an actor, so far as it is 
an object of public interest, closes 
with his scenic farewell. The de- 
cease of an actor, and especially of 
one long withdrawn from the stage, 
might therefore attract little no- 
tice at any time beyond the circle 
of his immediate friends ; and at the 
present moment of anxious anticipa- 
tion is more than ordinarily liable to 
pass from the register of the living 
with merely a brief expression of 
regret. Johnson indeed declared 
that the death of Garrick eclipsed 
the gaiety of a nation. But this 
was a friendly hyperbole: the na- 
tion laughed or wept as before, 
although the mighty master no 
longer touched the chords of its 
emotions. The actor’s task is ful- 
filled when the curtain descends 
upon his last impersonation. 

fet we are unwilling that the 
name of Charles Kemble, so long 
and intimately associated as it has 
been with the brightest ornaments 
and the most intellectual age of the 
drama, should be written on the roll 
of death without some accompany- 
ing comment and commemoration, 
The poet, the painter, the sculptor, 
and the architect perpetuate their 
fame in their works; but it is the 
hard condition of the actor that his 
art is for the present only ; he has no 
patent for futurity—neither marble, 
nor canvas, nor ‘ breathing thoughts 
and burning words’ embalm his 
pan. With the generation which 
eheld him his image and his in- 
fluence pass away. 

We are not in the number of 
those who regard with indifference 
the condition of the drama. To a 
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complete and vital civilization it is 
essential that no province of art 
should lie fallow and unproductive. 
If it be desirable that the thought 
of every age should be embodied in 
words, colours, marble or bronze— 
if it be important that our material 
progress should be accompanied by 
a corresponding moral a intellec- 
tual development,—not less desir- 
able and important is it that the 
drama, which claims from all the 
arts ‘suit and service’ in their turn, 
should retain its station among the 
educational instruments of the age. 

But without a great school of 
actors the drama itself necessarily 
pines and dwindles. Men capable 
of casting their thoughts into dra- 
matic forms will not be at the pains 
to write when none are competent 
to embody them worthily; and 
the more cultivated and critical 
portion of the public abandon the 
theatre to those who are content 
with rant, buffoonery, spectacle, and 
burlesque. That we have still some 
actors who do honour to their art, 
and still some authors to supply 
them with plays worthy to outlive 
the present, is rather a proof that 
the ancient spirit is not wholly dead 
than of the existence of a generally 
sound condition of the drama itself. 
A brief account of one who in- 
herited and transmitted a great 
name may in some measure illus- 
trate the causes of the former high 
estate and the present compara- 
tive decline of the histrionic art 
among us. 

The youngest by nearly twenty 
years of a family who for almost 
three generations formed the central 
group of all that was excellent on 
the stage, Charles Kemble was in- 
debted for his eventual position as 
much to the discipline he under- 
went as to the , sei wers 
which he shared or inherited. Na- 
ture had been bountiful to him in its 
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gifts: his form was noble, his features 
classical and expressive, his voice, 
although not strong, remarkably me- 
lodious. But it was the diligent cul- 
tivation of these gifts which finally 
earned and secured for him his later 
and mature fame. His brother—who 
from the difference of their years 
stood to him also in loco parentis— 
knew well that there is no royal 
road to histrionic excellence. Hence 
he imposed upon the young débu- 
tant a probation as strict and regu- 
lar as he was in the habit of prescrib- 
ing to the least gifted of Kis asso- 
ciates. Charles Kemble was for 
some years an actor of third and 
fourth-rate parts, both in public 
and professional estimation, and 
for many more was entrusted 
with only secondary characters. 
Nor was he an actor who rose 
rapidly in public favour. The 

ublic compared him unfairiy with 
Cie elders ; they expected from the 
incepting the completeness of the 
matured actor. The press, which 
he never courted, repaid his indif- 
ference with occasional hostility or 
general silence. He had no decla- 
matory tricks to catch the unwary ; 
he never condeseended to play at 
either pit or gallery. And the 
audience of those days was not 
easily contented. Nightly in the 
habit of witnessing performances 
of a high order, their demands were 
high on all who aspired to win their 
favour. There was indeed less smart 
newspaper criticism in those days ; 
but there was instead of it a 
more competent and formidable 
bench of judges in the pit and 
boxes to probe and admonish the 
actor. The audiences of that pe- 
riod came with comparatively fresh 
emotions tothe theatre. Their sen- 
sations had not been blunted by the 
semi-dramatic excitement of Byron’s 
poems or Scott's tales. The novel of 
that time did not anticipate the busi- 
ness of the scene. Neither had the 
men and women of that time, arti- 
ficial as were their manners in many 
respects, reached that morbid con- 
dition of civilization which now ren- 
ders the indulgence or expression of 
feeling in public little short of a 
social crime. They went to the 
theatres to be moved, and they re- 
quired that the actor should be able 
to open the sources of their mirth 
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or sorrow. They met him half-way, 
but they expected that on his part 
he should be able to evoke the sym- 
pathy which they were ready to 
afford. Nor at the time when John 
Kemble and Mrs. Siddons were in 
the zenith of their fame did specta- 
tors flock to the theatre merely to 
be moved or amused. The stage 
was looked upon as a school of man- 
ners, and as the most intellectual of 
all entertainments. Orators, artists, 
men of wit and men of fashion then 
resorted to Covent-garden or Drury- 
lane as they now flock to the Opera. 
To canvass the merits and to attend 
the representations of English actors 
was not then considered a token of 
inferior breeding. It was as legiti- 
mate to profess admiration of Shaks- 
peare and Jonson as now of Rossini 
or Donizetti. Nous avons changé 
tout cela—with what profit appears 
from the present condition of the 
English stage. 
4 such a period as we have 
sketched, Charles Kemble served his 
apprenticeship. Behind the curtain 
his discipline was severe ; before it 
his judges were exacting. But there 
was a further cause of his final ex- 
cellence—a cause which hardly sur- 
vives in the present day. If we 
compare a sheaf of play-bills fifty 
years old with the present announce- 
ments of the theatre, we shall find 
that in the one case there was a con- 
stant repetition of established dra- 
mas, in the other there is a rapid suc- 
cession of novelties. If we examine 
these documents more minutely we 
shall discover also that while the 
scene-painter and the upholsterer 
are now at least as important per- 
sonages as the performers, then 
the main burden of the play lay on 
the actors’ shoulders. Now the 
effect of repeating accredited dramas 
was to render the performer more 
skilful, to improve his manipulation 
of character, to concentrate his at- 
tention upon the details of his art. 
To make up for the superficial at- 
tractions of novelty he was com- 
= to give a higher finish to his 
abitual impersonations. Whatever 


may have been the demerits of thea- 
trical monopoly, it possessed this in- 
estimable advantage to the actors. 
They played better individually and 
collectively. They were animated 
by a common spirit, and by an emu- 
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lation not always ungenerous. To 
sustain the character of the house 
was nounusualorunworthy ambition. 

It appears to us moreover that 
the elder actors proposed to them- 
selves a different and in some re- 
spects a higher standard of art than 
prevails among their present repre- 
sentatives. They may have been 
more ‘mannered,’ for the age to 
which they played was more pre- 
cise and formal. This however was 
an accident of their generation, ba- 
lanced by other and perhaps less 
artistic peculiarities in our own. 
We believe the elder school to 
have been more ideal. They held 
fast at least one principle of art 
of the highest value and moment. 
They were not coiitent with a suc- 
cession of fragmentary efforts; they 
aimed at unity of effect; they were 
not disposed to accept of occasional 
bursts of passion as a compensation 
for the neglect of the harmony and 
repose which enter so largely into 
every genuine work of art. They 
estimated the performance on the 
stage rather by its total veracity 
than by its spasmodic and irregular 
strength—even as they would have 

referred the chastised grace of 
Reynolds to the exuberant and 
capricious fancy of Turner. 

There may have been somewhat 
too much of system, too elaborate a 
display of art, in the declamation of 
John Kemble; and we whose ears 
are unused to such modulations, and 
inured if not reconciled to the harsh 
and broken tones of modern elocu- 
tion, should very possibly be affected 
witha feeling of surprise if we heard 
Hamlet or Macbeth so intoned. Be 
this as it may, the art of reciting 
blank verse and dramatic dialogue 
generally is among the lost arts of 
the stage, and has been supplanted 
by a trick of enunciation that re- 
lieves the dramatic poet from any 
obligation to write in poetic mea- 
sures. Throughout hiscareer, Charles 
Kemble reflected the influences of 
his early discipline. He was, in the 
first place, a veracious actor, neither 
adding to nor falling short of the 
conceptions of his author. He was 
moreover a most industrious and 
yanstaking actor, thinking nothing 

one while aught remained to do; 


inspired with a high ideal, assidu- 
ously striving to reach it, and 
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robably in his own conception 
or 9 are the feelings of every 
genuine artist—never wholly at- 
taining it. He loved his vocation 
with all his mind and with all his 
strength. He was not one of those 
actors who regard their efforts 
as taskwork, and rejoice when the 
mask is laid aside. He highly 
rated his profession, as one minis- 
trant to the intellect and the heart 
of man—as at once the mirror and 
the auxiliary of the poet, the painter, 
and the sculptor. All his opportu- 
nities were made subservient to it— 
his reading, his travels, his observa- 
tion of man and man’s works, of 
society, of nature, of contempor 
actors, native and foreign. In 
respects the work he had in hand he 
wrought diligently. He had none 
of the petty jealousies of his profes- 
sion. At the zenith of his reputa- 
tion he would undertake characters 
which inferior actors would have 
declined as derogatory. He envied 
no one; he supplanted and impeded 
no one. For his art he was often 
jealous—never for himself. He = 
sessed in an eminent degree the love 
of excellence ; but he was no seeker 
of pre-eminence. Stanch in main- 
taining his opinions as to the proper 
scope and import of acting, he was 
tolerant of opposition; and prompt 
in discovering and acknowledging 
merit in others. 

His career as an actor began in 
one generation and terminated in 
another. It commenced at Shef- 
field in 1792, and closed at Covent 
Garden Theatre in 1840. During 
that period revolutions took place 
both in social life and in literature 
which directly and in various ways 
affected both the form and sub- 
stance of the drama. Within the 
first twenty years of the present 
century a new literature arose, a 
literature which differed essentially 
from that of either the sixteenth or 
the eighteenth centuries. The wits 
of Queen Anne’s reign would have 
deemed the productions of Byron 
and Scott as a recurrence to the 
earlier and ruder periods of Eliza- 
beth; the Elizabethan poets would 
have regarded them as deficient in 
earnestness and erudition. As a 
satirist Byron might have won the 
applause of Dryden and Pope, and 
Addison have written a Spectator 
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upon the tical descriptions in 
hilde Harold. As a novelist 
Scott might have ranked with 
Defoe, and as a poet with Davenant; 
but the age which admired the 
Grand Cyrus and Claelia would have 
had little relish for Waverley and 
the Heart of Mid-Lothian. The 
influence of both these poets was 
unfavourable to the drama. They 
supplied the public with sufficient 
theatrical excitement at the fire- 
side, and weaned them from the 
theatre by embodying in their 
writings scenes and sentiments 
hitherto monopolized by the stage. 
They were not the only and per- 
haps not the greatest poets of their 
age, but they were the leaders in a 
species of literature which more than 
any other has proved prejudicial to 
the taste for theatrical entertain- 
ments. Shelley, Wordsworth, and 
Keats, and even Rogers and Camp- 
bell, were either too limited in their 
several influences or too remote 
and abstract in their genius to 
affect materially the public at large. 
Whereas Scott and Byron embraced 
and commanded a range of sympa- 
thies of similar kind, and nearly 
commensurate with the drama itself. 
Nor was popular literature the only 
rival of the theatre. The Continent, 
long sealed to Englishmen, was in 
the fifteenth year of this century 
suddenly thrown open to them, 
and novel forms of art and untried 
objects of intellectual interest pro- 
digally afforded to the wealthy and 
refined classes of the community. 
Beside such attractions the theatre 
paled and waned. The treasures of 
statuary, painting, and music, in 
their native homes, were simul- 
taneously thrown open, and the fre- 
quenters of the pit and boxes be- 
came travellers by land and sea, and 
connoisseurs inarts more intellectual 
and permanent than any theatrical 
show or any actor’s impersonation. 
Nor must we omit the increased re- 
ligiosity of the times. Whether 
abstract scruples against the stage 
be well-founded or not, this is 
neither the time nor the place to 
inquire. But it is certain that the 
passions and sentiments of the 
theatre are frequently such as the 
moralist would discourage ; and al- 
though the actor may at times be a 
useful auxiliary to the preacher, yet 
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his text and his doctrines are not 
necessarily in accordance with those 
of the pulpit. And thus at nearly 
the same period these counter at- 
Seaaileees ieamiuates foreign travel, 
and religion—combined their oppo- 
site influences against the drama, 
and drew off from it myriads of 
votaries. 

But in the year 1792 none of these 
causes of decline were as yet in 
operation. Mrs. Siddons, though 
somewhat past her prime, was still in 
the full majesty of matronly beauty ; 
and John Kemble stood confessed 
the legitimate successor of Better- 
ton, Quin,and Barry. Nor, although 
they were in shape and gesture 
proudly eminent, were they unsup- 
ported. A host of actors, the least 
accomplished of whom might now 
be the protagonist of any London 
theatre, seconded and sustained—on 
the spear side Bensley, Holman, the 
Palmers, and Barrymore—on the 
spindle side Mrs. Powell, Mrs. 
Crawford, Miss Brunton, &c. In 
this most high and palmy state of 
the drama, and before audiences at 
once susceptible of emotion and 


skilful in judgment, the younger 
Kemble made his first appearance in 
the tragedy of Macbeth, and in the 
subordinate character of Malcolm. 
The earlier impersonations of an 
actor who rises gradually in his pro- 
fession are rarely remarked at the 


time or remembered afterwards. 
We have, however, Mr. Boaden’s 
testimony to the ‘ poetry of Charles 
Kemble’s acting’ in Guiderius 
and his princely demeanour in 
Malcolm. But it was as the re- 

resentative of second parts that 
bis powers were first manifested. 
Those who are old enough to re- 
member the Hamlet, Macbeth, and 
Coriolanus of his majestic brother ; 
or the Lady Macbeth, Volumnia, 
and Mrs. Beverley of his matchless 
sister, will also recal the younger 
Kemble’s chivalrous energy in Mac- 
duff, the classical grace of his Aufi- 
dius, and the pathos heingrafted upon 
Lewson. We do not select these 
characters as among his best, but 
merely as illustrations of his powers 
as an auxiliary to the mature artists 
of his youthful days. In secondary 
parts he was indeed at all times un- 
surpassed, and he continued to per- 
form them long after he occupied 


o 
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the foremost station in the ranks of 
scenic artists. How full of winning 
ace and good humour was his 
assanio ; how humorous and true 
his drunken scene in Cassio; how 
fraught with noble shame after 
Othello’s dismissal of his ‘ officer.’ 
He was the only Laertes whom it 
was endurable to see in collision with 
Hamlet ; the only Cromwell worthy 
of the tears and favour of Wolsey. 

We have great pleasure in calling 
in the evidence of an excellent 
judge of acting to support our own 
recollections of Charles Kemble. 

I never (says Mr. Robson, in his 
Old Play-goer), saw an actor with more 
buoyancy of spirit than Charles Kemble; 
Lewis had wonderful vivacity, airiness, 
and sparkle, but he was finicking com- 
pared with Charles. Who ever played 
a drunken gentleman as he did! His 
efforts to pick up his hat in Charles 
Oakley were the most laughable, the 
most ridiculous, the most natural that 
can be imagined. I have seen him per- 
form the character of Friar Tuck, in a 
dramatic version of Mr. Peacock’s Maid 
Marian, with such an extraordinary 
abandonment and gusto, that you were 
forced back to the ‘jolly green wood and 
the forest bramble.’ He absolutely rol- 
licked through the part, as if he had 
lived all his life with Robin and his 
men, quaffing fat ale and devouring 
venison-pasties. But perhaps his mas- 
ter-piece in this way was Cassio, the 
insidious creeping of the ‘devil’ upon 
his senses : the hilarity of intoxication, 
the tongue cleaving to the roof of the 
mouth, and the lips glued together ; the 
confusion, the state of loss of self, if 
I may so term it, when he received the 
rebuke of Othello, and the wonderful 
truthfulness of his getting sober, were 
beyond description fine, nay, real. No 
drunken scene I ever saw on a stage 
was comparable to it. 


But the continued labour, the 
earnest study, and unwearied self- 
examination pursued for many years 
were simnnded by greater achieve- 
ments than even these, and crowned 
at length with the highest recom- 
pete which an actor can receive for 

is efforts—viz., that after witness- 


ing his performance of particular 
characters the spectator ever after- 


wards, even in his solitary studies 
and remembrances, embodies the 
poet's creations in the very image 
of the actor himself. The names of 
Faulconbridge and Mark Antony 
instantly evoke the person, the tones, 
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and the looks of Charles Kemble. 
In the one we had before us the ex- 
ress image of the medieval warrior, 
in the other that of the Roman tri- 
umvir. His Faulconbridge bore us 
back to Runnymede and the group 
of ‘barons bold’ who wrested the 
‘great charter’ from the craven 
John. His Mark Antony trans- 
orted us to the Forum and the 
Capitol, to the Xth Legion at Phar- 
salia, to Alexandrian revels, and to 
the great Actian triumph. ‘In such 
characters’—we again appeal to the 
Old Play-goer—‘ he just hit the 
difficult mark. He was noble with- 
out bluster; self-possessed without 
apparent effort; energetic without 
bombast; elegant without conceit.’ 

With the single exception of Gar- 
rick, Charles Kemble played wel/— 
we emphasize the word because other 
actors whom we have seen have 
been ambitious of variety, and ima- 
gined they could assume diversified 
powers when nature had denied 
them—the widest range of cha- 
racters on record. If he had no 
equal in Benedict, neither had he 
in Jaffier; if his Leon and Don 
Felix were unsurpassed, so also 
were his Edgar in Lear and his 
Leonatus in Cymbeline. He was 
the most joyous and courteous of 
Archers, Charles Surfaces, and 
Rangers. His Jack Absolute was 
the most gallant of guardsmen: his 
Colonel Feignwell a combination of 
the best high and the best low 
comedy, as he successively passed 
through his various assumptions of 
the Fop, the Antiquary, the Stock- 
broker, and the Quaker. In young 
Mirabel again he united the highest 
comic and tragic powers. In the 
first four acts he revelled in youth, 
high spirit, and lusty bachelorhood: 
in the ae his scene with the Bravoes 
and the ‘Red Burgundy’ was for 
its depth of passion equalled alone 
by Kean’s agony and death in 
Overreach. 

We should exceed our limits 
without exhausting the list of cha- 
racters in which Charles Kemble 
had no equal, and in which, without 
a combination of the same personal 
and intellectual qualities, and the 
same strenuous cultivation of them, 
we shall never look upon his like 
again. Slightly changing the ar- 
rangement of the words, we take 
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Mr. Hamilton Reynolds’ admirable 
lines as the fittest expression of 
our conviction, that with Charles 
Kemble departed from the stage 
the gentleman of high life and the 
representative of the classic or ro- 
mantic hero :— 

We shall never again see the spirit 

infuse 
— in the gay gallant form of the 


use ; 
Through the heroes and lovers of Shak- 
speare he ran, 
All the soul of the soldier—the heart of 
the man. 


We shall never in Cyprus his revels 
retrace, 
See him stroll into Angiers with indolent 


grace ; 

Or greet him in bonnet at fair Dun- 
sinane, 

Or meet him in moonlit Verona again. 


In his provincial engagements at 
all times, and latterly on the metro- 

litan boards, Charles Kemble per- 
ormed a range of characters for 
which his talents or his temperament 
were not so well adapted as for 
arts of chivalry, sentiment, or comic 
umour. He played Shylock, Mac- 
beth, and Othello oceasionally, but 
not with the marked success of his 
Hamlet, Romeo, or Pierre. His 
performance of this order of charac- 
ters arose, latterly at least, from the 
circumstance that he alone from his 
position and reputation was quali- 
fied to support in tragedy his accom- 
plished daughter, on whom had de- 
scended the mantle of Mrs. Siddons. 
But whether it proceeded from his 
theory of art, or from his peculiar 
idiosynerasy, Charles Kemble, so 
excellent in the representation of 
sentiment, did not in general answer 
the demands of passion. His Shy- 
lock has been commended by no in- 
competent judge for ‘its parental 
tenderness;’ but the infusion of 
tenderness into Shylock’s nature we 
conceive to have been an error. 
Shylock may have been attached to 
Jessica as a wolf to its cub; but if 
he loved her at all, he loved gold 
and revenge more; and Shakspeare 
has, in our opinion, afforded no 
hint of this palliating virtue in 
his Jew. On the contrary, in 
her presence Shylock’s language 
to Jessica 1s stern and abrupt; 
and after she has forsaken him, 
his lamentations are rather for 
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his ducats and Leah’s ring than 
for his daughter. Again, Mr. 
Kembie’s Moor was certainly of a 
noble and loving nature, and his 
form and bearing afforded a good 
excuse for Desdemona’s preference 
of him to the ‘curled darlings of 
her nation.’ But his Roman fea- 
tures and his elaborate manipula- 
tion of the character were not so 
well suited to the rapid alternations 
of Othello from absorbing love to 
consuming anger, from —— 
tenderness to yet more profound de- 
spair, from faith to doubt, from ac- 
complished though erring retribu- 
tion to overwhelming and fathom- 
less remorse. His impersonation 
of the Moor was too statuesque, 
and beside the quickening spirit of 
terror and pity which Edmund 
Kean infused into the part, seemed 
unreal, and was ineffective. 
Macbeth again was a character in 
which Mr. Kemble, if it be com- 
pared with his other impersonations 
—for we are now contrasting him 
with himself in various parts—was 
less distinguished. Perhaps the 
recollection of his brother's pre- 
eminence in the Thane of Fife 
acted as a drawback upon his own 
conceptions, and affected him with 
a kind of despair of rivalry or re- 
production. But his performance of 
it lacked the usual individuality of 
his historical and heroic parts : his 
Macbeth was as much ‘an antique 
Roman as a Dane;’ in his Antony 
the real man seemed to have re- 
visited the glimpses of the moon ; 
but on the heath and at the Palace 
of Scone the historical veracity was 
less marked. For the line of cha- 
racters indeed in which Edmund 
Kean surpassed all the actors of 
this century — Othello, Shylock, 
Richard, Overreach, &c.—Charles 
Kemble needed certain physical 
qualifications. The dulcet tones of 
his voice, which in Romeo and 
Hamlet went home to the hearts of 
his audience on the wings of the 
noble poetry it uttered, were less 
lagi. to convey the trumpet 
notes, the anguish, and the wail.of 
darker passions. There were also a 
faintness of colouring in his face 
and a statuesque repose in his de- 
meanour unfavourable to the sud- 
den transitions and vivid flashes of 
emotion which such impersonations 
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require. There were perhaps also 
the corresponding intellectual defi- 
ciencies—a want of intensity, vigour, 
and concentrating power. And, it 
may be unconsciously, his theory of 
art led him to disregard too much 
the occasional demands of the more 
intense and uncontrollable passions, 
and to direct his attention rather 
to the finer and more fleeting shades 
of character—tenderness, grace, the 
elaboration of the minor strokes of 
the picture, and the classic unity of 
the whole. 

Between the impersonations of 
Kean and Charles Kemble there 
was a fontal opposition arising from 
the opposite nature of their respec- 
tive temperaments. Kean never 
played a part thoroughly: he dis- 
regarded unity altogether — pro- 
bably he was incapable of forming 
for himself a complete or harmonious 
idea of any dramatic character. He 
acted detached portions alone, but 
re these he flung himself with 

his mind, and soul, and strength, 
moral and physical. For such 


abrupt and spasmodic efforts he 
— particular 


hysical quali- 
cations. An unrivalled command 
of sinewy and expressive gesture ; 
eyes that emitted tender or baleful 
light; a brow and lips that ex- 
momen vigour, intensity, and in- 
omitable resolution; and a voice 
running through the entire gamut 
of passion, and passing easily from 
an exquisitely touching tenderness 
to the harshest dissonance of ve- 
hement passion. Hence Kean, who 
was seldom happy in long-sustained 
speeches, was incomparable in all 
striking, sudden, and impulsive 
passages. Who that ever heard 
can ever forget the unutterable 
tenderness of his reply to Desde- 
mona soliciting for Cassio’s restora- 
tion to favour—‘ Let him come when 
he will, I can deny thee nothing :’ 
the blank comfortless despair of his 
* Farewell the tranquil mind, fare- 
well content ;’ or the hot tearless 
agony of his ‘Oh! Desdemona, 
away, away.’ Who that ever saw 
them can ever forget his attitude 
and look—the one graceful as a 
panther in act to spring—the other 
deadly as a basilisk prepared to 
strike—when awaiting the close of 
Anne of Warwick’s clamorous pas- 
sion of grief: or the glance of Over- 
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reach when Marrall turns against 
him: or the recoil of Luke from his 
overweening mistress Lady Fru- 
gal: or Shylock’s yell of triumph, 
‘a Daniel come to judgment:’ or 
the fascination of his dying eyes in 
Richard, when, unarmed and 
wounded to death, his soul seemed 
yet to fight with Richmond. In 
recording these gifts—endowments 
of nature rather than results of 
study, —we desire to draw and 
to impress this distinction: (1) 
That such intellectual and phy- 
sical qualities as Kean possessed 
belong to the emotional rather than 
to the poetical phase of the drama; 
that the opportunities for their em- 
ployment are of rare occurrence and 
are seldom offered except by Shak- 
speare himself; and that they do 
not and should not be supposed to su- 
persede the earnest ren of human 
nature, or that mental and bodily 
discipline which the vocation of the 
actor demands. (2) That whereas 
an actor like Kean is extremely 
limited in his range of parts—the 
number of his great characters was 
six or seven at most — an actor 
like Charles Kemble, in virtue of 
his catholic study of art as a whole, 
of his high general cultivation, of 
his patient elaboration of details, 
is enabled to fill with success 
various and even dissimilar depart- 
ments of the drama, and to combine 
in one and the same person the en- 
dowments of a great tragic and a 
reat comic actor. The example of 
‘ean would be of little service to 
any performer not similarly gifted 
with himself; the example of the 
Kembles is available even to the 
humblest members of their profes- 
sion, and so long as it was followed 
and held in honour, so long did the 
stage retain performers capable of 
doing justice to the classical drama 
of England. 

His performance of Hamlet was 
perhaps Charles Kemble’s highest 
achievement as an actor. Of the 
relations which it may have borne 
to his brother’s impersonation of 
the p incely philosopher we cannot 
speak, but of its superiority to all 
contemporary or later Hamlets we 
entertain no doubt. His form, his 
voice, his demeanour, his power of 
expressing sentiment, his profound 
melancholy, his meditative repose, 
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were all strictly within the range of 
his physical and intellectual endow- 
ments, and had all been anxiously 
trained up to the highest point of 
recision and harmony. His per- 
formance of this arduous character 
indeed left nothing to desire ex- 
cept that occasionally the harmony 
of the execution had been broken 
by the disturbing forces of pas- 
sion. Nothing could exceed his 
picture of loneliness of soul as he 
stood encircled by the court of Den- 
mark; what a gleam of joy beamed 
forth in his welcome of Horatio; 
now at least he has one faithful 
counsellor and friend; he is no 
longer all alone. Nothing was ever 
more exquisite or touching than his 
*Go on, I follow thee,’ to the 
Ghost. Perfect love had cast out 
fear; faith prevailed over doubt; 
he will go, if need be, to the 
bourne of death and the grave: he 
will dive into the heart of this great 
mystery, but not in the spint of 
despair, or at the summons of re- 
venge, or in bravery, or in stoical 
defiance, but in the strength, and in 
the whole armour of filial love. We 
have seen actors who fairly scolded 
their father’s spirit, and others who 
quailed before it; but, except in 
Charles Kemble, we have never seen 
one whose looks and tones accorded 
with the spirit of that awful revela- 
tion of the prison-house, and the 
concealed crime, and its required 
purgation, and expressed at once 
the sense of woe endured, an- 
ticipated and stretching onward 
through a whole life. In this 
scene, so acted, the classic and 
romantic drama melt into one; it 
is Orestes hearing the hest of 
Apollo, and it is the Christian 
hero, scholar, and soldier standing 
on the isthmus of time and eternity. 
Again in the beautiful scene with 
Ophelia, in which the great depths 
of Hamlet’s soul are broken up, and 
madness and love gush forth toge- 
ther like a torrent swollen by storms, 
with what exquisite tenderness of 
voice did Charles Kemble deliver 
even the harsh and bitter words of 
reproach and self-scorning. His 
forlorn and piteous look seemed 
labouring to impart the comfort 
which he could not minister to him- 
self. Every mode or change of ex- 
pression and intonation came with 
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its own burden of anguish and de- 
spair. Filial love at one entrance 
was quite shut out ; his mother was 
for him no longer a mother ; albeit 
not a Clytemnestra, yet, like her 
(unrnp apnrnp), the wife of an Aigis- 
thus—no more shelter for the weary 
on that maternal bosom; childhood 
snapt rudely from manhood; the 
earliest and holiest fountain of love 
dried up for ever; and as yet the 
dregs of the cup have not been 
drained. The love stronger than 
the love of ‘ forty thousand brothers’ 
must also be cast off, at least as to 
all outward seeming ; and the arrow 
which has pierced his own heart be 
planted in Ophelia’s also. Seeing 
Charles Kemble enact this scene we 
have often marvelled how the Ophe- 
lias who played with him resisted the 
infection of his grief. But we must 
not forget in thus reviving our re- 
collections of a great artist, that 
descriptions of acting are for the 
most part like pictures to the blind 
or music to the deaf, or as when a 
man beholds his face in a glass, and 
straightway the image of it passeth 
away. To those who remember 
Charles Kemble’s impersonations, 
and who studied them with a dili- 
gent and reflecting spirit, we shall 
appear probably to have traced with 
feeble aes and dim colours a por- 
trait whose form and tints are yet 
living and fresh in remembrance, 
and will revive as often as Shak- 
speare’s pages are laid open. To 
those on the other hand who have 
never witnessed his acting we must 
seem even less expressive, seeking to 
embody that which by its proper na- 
ture has long ago dislimansd and left 
not a trace behind. Yet it is much 
to have seen even what we cannot 
delineate to others; and to convey 
at least the impression that it was 
good, harmonious and beautiful ex- 
ceedingly. Nor are we unaware that 
in the foregoing attempts to record 
our own impressions we have passed 
over many examples of his skill or 
genius, not less worthy of mention 
than those which we have recounted. 
He restored Mercutio to his proper 
position as a humorous, high-aninded 
and chivalrous gentleman, such as 
in its most palmy days maintained 
the honour of Verona, and figured 
in Titian’s pictures, or in Villani’s 
pages, ages before the Spaniard, 
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the Gaul or the Austrian pressed 
down with armed heel the beauty of 
‘fair Italy." To Petruchio he gave 
back his self-possession and good- 
humour ; in Mr. Kemble’s hands he 
was no ‘ancient swaggerer,’ liable 
to six weeks’ imprisonment for his 
bullyings and horsewhippings. And 
neit orliet nor least in the catalogue 
of his impersonations—although it 
is the last we can afford space to enu- 
merate—Orlando in Ardennes, the 
very top and quintessence of wood- 
land chivalry. Fourteen years have 
passed away since Charles Kemble’s 
final retirement from the stage. 
Virtually he had withdrawn from 
his profession in the winter of 
1837, but in the spring of 1840 
he consented at the command of 
Her Majesty to retread for a while 
the scenes of his former triumphs. 
Among other characters he per- 
formed at Covent-garden Theatre 
Don Felix, Mercutio, Benedick, and 
Hamlet. He remained on the 
boards long enough to witness im- 
portant changes, if not an absolute 
decline in the art to which his life 
had been devoted. He saw its pro- 
fessors, instead of being collected 
in strong companies, and disciplined 
and matured by judicious training 
and collective practice, dispersed 
over a wide area of theatres, where 
talents of the first order found no 
congenial employment, and second- 
rate actors were able to achieve 
easily ill-merited applause. He 
witnessed the almost entire rele- 
gation of the classical drama to 
theatres which had hitherto been 
the haunts of melodrama and buf- 
foonery, and the staple productions 
of these houses, by an inverse pro- 
cess of migration, transferred to the 
politer regions of the metropolis. 
te had indeed survived the days 
of poetic and chivalrous delinea- 
tion; and himself, the limitary 
column of a past age, had come 
down to the days when the theatres 
rested their popularity upon plays 
and plots which senbinad extrava- 
gance of incident with questionable 
ethics, and the manager relied more 
upon his scene-painter and his up- 
holsterer than upon his actors. In 
his younger days Charles Kemble 
had been approved by audiences 
composed of the refined, the accom- 
plished and the judicious; in his 
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latter years the theatre had ceased 
to attract these classes generally, 
because it no longer afforded the 
means of intellectual entertainment. 
We are inclined to think, at least 
we would fain hope, that a portion 
of this night has passed away. We 
possess indeed no longer either well- 
appointed companies or actors ca- 
pable of answering to the demands 
of the higher tragedy or comedy. 
But we have among us, though still 
dispersed, and thereby deprived of 
the advantages of co-operation, no 
inconsiderable number of accom- 
plished actors, who would, in their 
degrees, have earned themselves a 
name in any period of the stage- 
history. We have play-writers, too, 
though their number be few, who, 
inspired with an honest purpose, 
may yet do much at once to im- 
prove the actor in his art, and ele- 
vate the audience in their taste and 
perceptions. 

We should not be rendering full 
justice to the memory of Charles 
Riis were we to omit mentioning 
his exertions in the cause of the 
historical drama by restoring to it, 
or affording it for the first time 
its proper scenery and costume. 
His brother had expunged much 
of the neglect and barbarism in 
these matters which had dis- 
graced the stage of Betterton, Quin, 
and Garrick. He had rescued 
Othello from his footman’s garb, 
and Macbeth from his brigadier’s 
uniform, and Brutus and Coriolanus 
from their surplices and slippers. 
But the younger Kemble went many 
steps further ; and in his representa- 
tions of the Moor of Venice, King 
John, and Henry IV. put upon the 
stage the senators = captains of 
the Signory, and the barons of 
England, even in the very garb 
worn by them when their dukes 
wedded the Adriatic, or Hotspur and 
Worcester fought at Shrewsbury. 
The pomp and circumstance and 
beauty of Macready’s representa- 
tions of Shakspeare’s Historical 
Plays reflected infinite honour upon 
his enterprise and taste; and 
Mr. Phelps, annually at Sadler's 
Wells approves himself, so far as 
the mise en scéne is concerned, one 
of the most active and skilful 
of Shakspearian illustrators, To 
these gentlemen belongs the full 
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credit of having followed a good ex- 
ample; but to Charles Kemble ap- 
pertains the honour of having led 
the way, and of having, as it were, 
couched the public eye, and made it 
capable of appreciating the power of 
scenic illustration when employed in 
the rightful and bounden service of 
the monarch of dramatic poets. 
Hitherto we have considered 
Charles Kemble in his public capa- 
city alone; but he was too re- 
markable as a man and as a mem- 
ber of refined and intellectual so- 
ciety to be regarded merely under 
his aspects as an actor. In our 
account of him in his professional 
relations we have indeed antici- 
ted many of his individual qua- 
ities. His intellectual powers are 
presumed in his ability to con- 
ceive and impersonate the highest 
order of dramatic charactcr ; he who 
is competent to embody poetic crea- 
tions must necessarily possess no 
ordinary share of the imaginative 
faculty itself. He who is able to ana- 
lyze, combine, and reproduce the fine 
and subtle elements of Shakspearian 
life, cannot have studied either 
universal or specific human nature 
with an unlearned eye, without 
exerting, and that in no common 
degree, the perceptive and logical 
powers of the alenstealing. His 
fine and cultivated taste was dis- 
oa in the grace of his manners, 
in his noble demeanour, and in the 
skill with which he enlisted the arts 
in the service of the drama. But 
apart from his profession, Charles 
emble’s acquirements in literature 
were considerable. He spoke fluently 
and with elegance several modern 
languages; he was well versed in 
the masterpieces of their literature. 
Although not perhaps a deep classi- 
eal scholar, he was familiar with the 
best writers of ancient Rome ; and as 
the amusement of his declining 
years and comparative seclusion, he 
renewed his early knowledge of 
Greek, and prosecuted its difficult 
study with the zeal and energy of 
an aspirant for University honours. 
Like Nis brother, and indeed like 
his family generally, he derived 
from nature linguistic faculties of 
the first quality. Had John Kemble 
not been the greatest actor of his 
day, he would most probably have 
been among its very foremost phi- 
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lologists, as the notes he has left 
upon the subjects of his various 
reading abundantly evince. And 
these philological powers were 
shared by his brother. The labour 
he bestowed upon the technicalities 
of the Greek grammar was to him 
a labour of love. With half the 
amount of toil he expended upon the 
dry, and to most people intolerably 
minute, details of ite accidence, he 
might have attained facility in 
reading Homer, Xenophon, or 
Euripides. But he would dive to 
the very roots before he indulged 
in the luxury of the fruit or flowers ; 
and a certain air of abstraction ob- 
servable in his Idoks, was often 
owing to the circumstance that, in 
his walks or while seemingly unoccu- 
pied, he was carefully going through 
in his memory, some knotty para- 
digma, or defining for the twentieth 
time the precise import of the Greek 
particles. Art, and the depart- 
ment of sculpture especially, he 
had made the subject of earnest 
study — in some measure perhaps 
as auxili to his own profes- 
sion—but also from more catholic 
and higher notions. Winckelman 
himself might have been proud of a 
pupil who appreciated the beauty 
of ancient sculpture with a zest and 
discernment scarcely inferior to his 
own. In both his literary and ar- 
tistic acquirements, Charles Kem- 
ble’s sphere of observation had 
been greatly enlarged by extensive 
travels—at a time when travelling 
was neither so usual nor 80 easy as 
it has since become—and by con- 
stant communication with intelli- 
gent and accomplished artists, Bri- 
tish and foreign. His house indeed 
was at all times the resort of persons 
distinguished in art and literature; 
and rarely did they encounter a 
host more capable of estimating 
their common or particular ex- 
cellences, or who entered with a 
more cordial interest into their re- 
spective pursuits. 

Distinguished by a courtesy of 
demeanour, even in days more cour- 
teous than our own, Charles Kemble 
transmitted to the present age the 
express image of the English gentle- 
man of the past generation—of the 
gentleman whom olds painted, 
and of whom Beauclere was the 
sample and representative. He was 
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indeed not less formed to delight 
and instruct private society than to 
be the mould of high breeding and 
the glass of refined manners on the 
stage. In his later years his own 
social enjoyments were much im- 
peded by deafness, and by the re- 
currence of a painful disorder. Bat 
neither privation nor pain dimi- 
nished the urbanity of his address 
or the general sweetness and sere- 
nity of his temper. With a shrewd 
perception of character, he was lenj- 
ent in his judgment of men and their 
opinions. He was slow to censure 
and swift to forgive; and more in- 
clined to make allowance for error 
than prone to detect imperfections. 

In the long period of days allotted 
to him Charles Kemble had both 
mingled much in societyand marked 
its 2 nae with a learned eye. His 
fund of anecdotes was inexhaustible, 
and his stories derived as much grace 
and point from his mode of relating 
as from their intrinsic pith and mo- 
ment. He might have written— 
and it is much to be regretted that 
he did not write—a volume of remi- 
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niscences. The are of his experience 
stretched from the days of Burke 
and Sheridan to the present mo- 
ment; for at every period of his life 
he had sought the society of his 
elders and courted the intimacy of 
men younger than himself. 

Charles Kemble has departed 
from us in the fulness of days, and 
attended by the respectful aifection 
of a numerous circle of friends. His 
name will endure as long as the 
records of the stage retain their in- 
terest, and wherever the genius of 
the actor is held in honour. But it 
is the condition, twin-born with the 
nature of his powers and the de- 
mands of his art, that he who in 
his day reaps the first harvest of 
popularity, is, after that day has 

assed, the soonest forgotten in all 
ut—Name. Yet he is not without 


compensation for the ephemeral na- 
ture of his efforts and triumphs—if 
neither the pencil nor the chisel 
have power to perpetuate the effects 
which once electrified multitudes— 
if the flashes of his genius be 


All perishable! like the electric fire, 

They strike the frame, and as they strike expire: 
Incense too pure a bodied flame to bear, 

Its perfume charms the sense, then blends with air. 


Yet, on the other hand, while the 
painter, the sculptor, and the poet 
are generally compelled to expect 
from the future their full seoed of 
honour, the recompense of the actor 
is awarded to himself; he enjoys the 
fulness of his fame, and is at once 
the inheritor and witness of his own 
triumphs. To no one but the actor 
is it given to speak at once to so 
many feelings, to move and permeate 
so vast a mass of human passions ; 
to impart pleasure, enlightenment, 
and instruction to so many delighted 
auditors. He is the interpreter of 
the arts to the many: he holds the 
keys of sorrow and mirth. It is his 
voice, or gesture, or look, which has 
filled the eyes of crowded spectators 
with gentle tears, or has elicited 
from them bursts of genial laughter. 
But for him, poetry might have been 
dumb, and painting meaningless to 
many men and many minds. He is 
the merchant who brings the gold 
of Ophir and eastern balsams within 
reach of those whose abode is far 


removed from the regions where 
Nature has exerted her most subtil 
and strange alchemy. 

The place of Charles Kemble 
in his profession, though long 
vacant, has never been supplied; 
nor is it probable that it ever 
will, for he combined in an unusual 
proportion intellectual powers with 
natural gifts; the void which his 
decease has made in the circle of his 
friends is as little likely to be filled 
up, for he united all that is pleasant 
in man with principles and virtues of 
‘sterner stuff.’ In contributing our 
mite to the final Plaudite of Charles 
Kemble we will repeat the chal- 
lenge of the greatest orator of Rome 
uttered upon the decease of Rome’s 
greatest actor—Quis nostrum tam 
animo agresti ac duro fuit ut Roscit 
morte nuper non commoveretur? 
qui cum esset senex mortuus, tamen 
propter excellentem artem ac venus- 
tatem videbatur omnino mori .non 
debuisse. 
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‘GILT AND GINGERBREAD; OR, TOM FOOL’S DAY IN 
THE CITY. 


If you desire the spleen, and will laugh yourself into stitches, follow me. 


N the ninth of last November 

there was a triumph, an ovation, 
held in the mightiest city upon 
earth. Rome too had her triumphs, 
winding in gorgeous splendour 
through her noble streets, upward, 
ever upward, to the temple of the 
Capitohine Jove. Young men and 
maidens scattering flowers in the 
van—camels and elephants laden 
with foreign treasures—barbaric 
pearl and ivory and gold—lengthen- 
ing the slow procession with their 
lofty gait. Banners of conquered 
nations floating on the breeze—cap- 
tives pacing doggedly in fettered 
pairs, with downcast eyes and 
clenched, despairing hands, to swell 
the pageant and the march. Spoils 
of war, strange uncouth weapons— 
grim outlandish armour borne aloft; 
the painted vest, the striped and 
spotted skin, the Scythian’s axe, 
the Parthian’s fatalbow. Nor were 


the stern legionaries, bright with 
helm and — and shield, wanting 


to close inthe rear. And wherefore 
all this splendour, all this display 
of a mighty nation’s gratitude, a 
people’s frantic joy? Why should 
the Roman shout and Rome herself 
keep holiday? Why, but to do 
honour to him the central object 
of the throng—the conquering 
hero, sitting aloft there on the tri- 
umphal car, ablaze with gems and 
gold. He had added province after 
ee to her dominions—he had 
ed her armies from victory to 
victory—he had grudged neither 
time nor thought, nor love nor ease, 
nor life nor limb in her service, to 
whom he gave his very heart's 
blood; and she rewarded ex as it 
was meet he should be rewarded by 
the Mistress of the World. Thus 
ancient Rome did honour ,o the 
noblest of her sons, and pared 
neither laurels nor treasure for his 
glorification. 

So, on the ninth of last November 
there was a triumph, an ovation, 
held in modern Rome, the mightiest 
city upon earth. London, sleeping 
under its canopy of smoke and fog, 
was awakened ere noon, at which 
hour a November day in our metro- 


polis usually begins to dawn, by 
sounds of triumph and rejoicing. 
Her streets began to fill with eager 
crowds—her shipping was decked 
in gaudy flags of every hue— 
her church-bells rang out their 
merriest peals, nay, an echoing 
piece of ordnance boomed at in- 
tervals through the dull, heavy air. 
What can it be? we asked ourselves, 
with curiosity whetted and excite- 
ment sharpened to very pain by the 
fast-recurring anxieties of these 
eventful days. Can it be more 
great news? Glorious news? Has 
the stronghold of the Autocrat in- 
deed fallen at last? Has Britain 
added another wreath to the laurels 
that encircle her arms? (Alas, that 
the plant must needs be watered in 
the blood of her bravest and her 
best!) Has the glorious passage of 
the Alma been succeeded by another 
victory no less brilliant, no less 
costly of gallant hearts, no less 
steeped in the tears of the widow 
and the orphan? Have the Rus- 
sians been again defeated? Has 
Sebastopol been taken? Is peace 
proclaimed? Notso. As far as we 
yet can know, the citadel holds out. 

he Allied troops occupy the 
heights about Balaclava. The 
enemy may or may not be at a re- 
spectful distance. Peace, if she be 
at hand, is effectually concealed 
amid the ‘the ringing grooves of 
time;’ round the corner she may be, 
but certainly not as yet within sight. 
Then wherefore these sounds of re- 
joicing? Why this concourse in 
the streetsP An Alderman has 
passed the Chair! Jo triumphe! 
An Alderman has passed the Chair! 
What the chair may be, and why, 
or at what pace, or in what manner 
the alderman passes it, has nothing 
to do with the glorious fact. The 
chair has been left behind, as the 
stage-coachmen used to say, ‘like a 
vor without a handle.’ The al- 
erman wins in a canter. Gog and 
Magog rejoice in heathenish sto- 
lidity, and London sings aloud for 
very ecstasy. Let us go out and 
witness the modern triumph in 
modern Rome. There are no grace- 
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ful youths, nor highborn maidens, 
whose especial business it is to 
scatter flowers in the van; but their 
place is well filled by a strong body 
of our excellent police force, grim 
and resolute as the legionaries them- 
selves, whilst the bounties of Flora 
are sufficiently represented by the 
‘flowers of speech’ in which the 
youth of both sexes amongst the 
spectators are prone to indulge, and 
which slight lyrical effusions, such as 
‘ That’s the way the money goes— 
Pop goes the weasel,’ and others 
of a like sarcastic tendency, prove 
that the poetical spirit is not yet 
entirely dormant in our population. 
This young chimney-sweep swarm- 
ing up the lamp-post has an ex- 
cellent view of the procession; we 
too, regardless of his grimy proxi- 
mity, can gaze under his ragged 
elbow. The mighty pageant moves 
its solemn state along. Our young 
friend from his elevation does not 
appear to envy the boys of the Royal 
Marine Society or the military 
urchins from Chelsea who lead the 
yan; neither can he conceal his con- 
tempt for the three trumpeters, 
whose duty he seems to think it is 
incontinently to ‘strike up,’ as he 
is pleased to term it. But the days 
of chivalry are not yet past—the 
Lion King-at-Arms and Denis 
Mount-Joye are not yet the fictions 
of an obsolete superstition ; and our 
young sweep is somewhat overawed 
oy the time-honoured banners that 
have led to victory the worshipful 
Companies of Saddlers, Distillers, 
Patten and Spectacle-makers, ad- 
vancing sane before the royal 
standard, the union-jack, and the 
ensign of St. George! Close on 
the insignia of England’s patron 
saint follow the arms and banners 
of Alderman Stuffer and Alderman 
Swill, won in many a keen en- 
counter with knife and fork by 
champions ‘last (indeed) at the 
feast, whatever they might be in 
the fray; and ere some sneering 
aristocrat, proud of his pedigree of 
Norman cut-throats, or practical 
‘man of the people,’ prone to ex- 
pose all humbug and destroy all 
tinsel, has time to ask why the 
trophies of war should thus be 
borne by those who have never 
drawn a sword, he is startled b 
the apparition of a ship on dry land, 
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moving smoothly along as in her 
own natural element, yet misplaced 
in the heart of London as ‘ Birnam 
wood’ when marching on belea- 
guered ‘ Dunsinane.’ The chimney- 
sweep is aghast for a moment at 
this amphibious phenomenon ; but 
soon recovers his self-possession, 
and invoking his patron saint by the 
familiar abbreviative of ‘Bill,’ sum- 
mons all his energies to gaze on the 
armed knights and their mailed 
steeds, pacing proudly by in the 
pomp and panoply of chivalric de- 
coration. Armed knights, by all 
that is ridiculous!—sheathed in 
mail and plate! in the nineteenth 
century—when a Minié rifle can 
carry a ball three-quarters of a mile, 
and a sixty-eight pounder can mow 
down man and horse by squadrons! 
Is it childish? Is it idiotic? Is it 
a practical joke? What is it? The 
chimney-sweep inclines to the latter 
solution of the question, and enjoys 
the jest accordingly. So the knights 
‘mounted on chargers, armed cap- 
a-pié,’ and their ‘three esquires on 
horseback, in full armour, bearing 
the banners of their knights,’ pass 
on, and are followed, as though to 
enhance the anachronism, by guns 
of the Royal Horse Artillery, with 
a guard of honour from whatever 
regiment of cavalry may be at the 
disposal of Government for the 
time. Then come the flags of Eng- 
land, France, and Turkey, strangely 
mixed up with city marshal-men, 
and beadles, and barge-masters, and 
water-bailiffs, sheriffs, solicitors, 
common - pleaders, common -ser- 
geants, judges, town-clerks, trum- 
peters, chaplains, chamberlains; a 
remembrancer! a comptroller!! a 
secondary!!! the aldermen who 
have not passed the the chair, the 
recorder, and the aldermen who have 
succeeded in performing the above- 
mentioned feat; the late Lord 
Mayor, and lastly the hero of the 
day—the champion for whom the 
whole triumph has been designed— 
the modern representative of that 
noble Roman who bowed his lofty 
crest only at the temple of Jupiter 
—the Lord Mayor! Jo triwmphe! 
say we once more. Hail to the 
chief! Turn again Whittington, 
Lord Mayor of London! 

Now the whole of the tomfoolery 
we have described above — the 
TT 
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childish pageantry—the senseless 
anachronisms—the imordinate ex- 
pense of the annual show—all and 
each of these absurdities are put in 
practice for this simple purpose— 
that the chief magistrate of a great 
city should d to Westminster 
in order to be sworn to do his duty. 
We are the last people in the 
world to entertain those ultra- 
practical views regarding outward 
pomp and splendour which would 
tend to strip state from the 
throne, authority from the church, 
nay, even the uniform from our 
very soldiers and sailors. We are 
well aware that the world in general 
is prone to be governed by appear- 
ances; that the frame of a picture 
enhances the beauty of the work ; 
that utility is not everything, and the 
imagination may be addressed with 
greater effect than the reason, when 
we wish to produce an instantane- 
ous rather than a lasting impres- 
sion. We have every respect for 
the first magistrate of the first city 
in the world. We reverence the 
majesty of the law as reflected in 
his person ; we doff our hats to him 
when we meet him, and bow to his 
decisions for the best of all reasons, 
that we cannot help ourselves. 
Every man is entitled to approba- 
tion for doing that which he has to 
do well, but approbation is not ap- 
plause, and we confess to being 
chary of the latter article, save to 
those who have won their right to 
it through difficulties, dangers, pri- 
vations, and self-denial. 

We deem the Roman hero worthy 
of his triumph because he was a 
hero, not because he was a warrior. 
It is true enough that in these war- 
like days soldiers, to use a mercan- 
tile phrase, are again ‘looking up,’ 
yet far be it from us to acknowledge 
only that one path to distinction 
which is slippery with blood. In 
the olden time there were no ex- 
ploits but those of war, in the pre- 
sent day the noblest victories have 
been won by the men of peace. To 
the hero, whether of arms, of 
science, or of philanthrop 7, Wwe 
would award the triumph. to him 
we would not grudge the flower- 
bearing youths, the gilded car, the 
laurel-wreathed trophies, the shouts 
of multitudes, and the blessings of a 
nation. Nay, if itis to afford him 
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the slightest gratification, we wil- 
lingly throw him in the marshal- 
men and banners, the remem- 
brancers and the secondaries, ay, 
the very spurious knights with their 
tinsel armour and their theatrical 
steeds. But in the name of com- 
mon sense we must and do protest 
ainst all this fuss and ion this 
absurdity and expense, this feasting 
and rejoicing, because a respectable 
citizen, having been careful in his 
business and successful in his specu- 
lations, enters upon an office which 
it is one of the duties of his position 
to fill; because having gone through 
the regular gradations of common 
councillor and alderman, he becomes 
a Lord Mayor with just as little effort 
or merit of his own as the grub be- 
comes a caterpillar and the cater- 
ae a butterfly! Of Alderman 
oon we regret to say we know 
sersonally nothing: the loss is ours. 
Ve believe him to have been in 
every sense the worthy alderman, 
and we have reason to expect that 
he will fulfil the duties of his mayor- 
alty with zeal, integrity, and dis- 
cretion. We separate the individual 
from the office; we grudge the man 
none of the honours of the mayor. 
We grudge the mayor himself none 
of the respect and consideration due 
to his responsible position. We 
would call him ‘ my lord’ and right 
worshipful to his heart’s content, 
audent prenomine molles auricule. 

‘e would venerate his ermine and 
bow to the ground in presence 
of his gold chain; but we do grudge 
him the expensive pageantry of his 
inauguration, and churlish as it may 
sound, particularly in the ears of 
John Bull, above all things most 
bitterly do we grudge him his 
dinner. 

We are aware how popular is the 
custom, peculiar to our own nation, 
of celebrating all ceremonies in con- 
nexion with the important one of 
eating and drinking. Weare not to 
be informed for the first time that 
our Saxon ancestors were gor- 
mandizers of the most swinish 
order ; that their Norman invaders 
substituted merely the more refined 
taste of the gourmand for the reple- 
tion of the glutton, but were no less 

ne than those over whom 7 
orded it to make gods of their bel- 
lies. We are aware that there are 
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men now living, steady old ‘ beef- 
steak and port-wine’ gentlemen, 
who attribute the victories of our 
last war to no earthly cause but 
* beef, sir, beef!’ and who are ata 
loss to account for the superhuman 
gallantry lately displayed in the 
Crimea on short commons and a 
fearful scarcity of drink. We feel 
that we lay ourselves open to the 
contempt and hatred of ‘jolly com- 
panions every one ;’ that we are in- 
viting each disciple of old Falstaff 
to knock us backward at once with 
the well-worn quotation, ‘ Dost thou 
think because thou art virtuous 
there shall be no more cakes and 
ale?’ but in face of them all, with- 
out any particular claim to being 
‘virtuous, and a strong relish in 
ourown person for ‘cakes and ale,’ we 
repeat that we grudge the Lord 
oo his dinner, and would fain 
deprive him of it if we could. 
mpartialreader, bonvivantthough 
thou mayest be (and truly we set no 
store by the judgment of one who, 
ceteris paribus, prefers a‘ dinner of 
herbs’ to a ‘ stalled ox’), reflect for 
one moment on the present aspect of 
public affairs. Call to mind the 
financial state of our powerful 
country—there is little fear of your 
forgetting it whilst a six per cent. 
income-tax inflicts on your elbow its 
half-yearly jog—think of the gallant, 
the noble, and the true starving on 
insufficient rations in the Crimea, 
lying nightly on the cold wet 
ground, perhaps sleeping the last 
sleep of the brave where yesterday's 
awful carnage has poached the very 
soil with blood. Then turn to 
where lights are blazing and the 
red wine bubbling in Guildhall; 
where the sons of trade are feasting 
full and high, and quafling flowing 
bumpers to the health of those 
brothers far away who peradven- 
ture in their death-thirst are a-fire 
for a gulp of pure spring water. 
‘Look here upon this picture and 
on this,’ and form your own conclu- 
sions as to the full man and the 
fasting. First we will take a day 
from the diary of the Honourable 
Captain cena of the Guards, 
doing duty with his regiment in 
front of Sebastopol, and contrast its 
pleasures and luxuries with those 
of that young officer’s tailor, Mr., 
or rather, we should now say, Mr. 
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Alderman Overall, one of the ts 
on the ninth of November in Guild. 
hall. The captain writes in good 
spirits and good humour, for which 
he has to thank his good constita- 
tion, with a pithiness and brevity 
not far removed from that laconic 
form of expression which in the ver- 
nacular we term ‘slang.’ 

‘Camp before Sebastopol, Nov. 
the —. Awoke before daylight by 
those cursed guns; why can’t they 
let a fellow sleep who was in the 
trenches with a working party till 
two? Rum place, Sebastopol: m 
own opinion is we shall like it tole- 
rably well as a quarter, when we 
get iw. Turned out of my blanket 
in double-quick time, hearing our 
own ‘assembly’ sounding. Soon 
dressed, having slept with all my 
clothes on; no occasion to wash, 
being soaked through and through. 
Brandy finished ten days ago, and 
the ‘bacey all gone too. Uniform 
getting shockingly seedy: lace like 
rusty copper; no epaulettes, and 
scarcely any trousers left. Whai 
would Overall say ? The old measure 
will hardly fit what remains of his 

rateful customer. Breakfasted as 

fell in—piece of hard biscuit and a 
capital morsel of pork, two mouth- 
fuls, but all fat—never ate anything 
half so good. There they go, the 
fools! wasting their shells! Not a 
bad shot that last though !—just 
where Joe Banks and the Slasher 
were at roost all night: lucky it 
was not a minute sooner! ’Gad, it 
would have made the Slasher ‘ come 
out of that.’ Fell in and stood to 
our arms for an hour or so; false 
alarm—only a few Cossacks, after 
all. Rifles out and at em like wink- 
ing! Clipping shots some of our 
chaps. Counted seven loose horses 
galloping off, and not a good goer 
amongst ‘em. Men went to dinner ; 
saw my own company all right. I 
think it was horse they were eating, 
but they seemed to like it—no dinner 
to-day for me I’m afraid. Warned 
for out-post duty: meant to have 
had a wash some day this week— 
can’t manage it now. A corporal 
and two privates seized with cholera 
just after roll-call; privates both 
dead—corporal collapsed, but likely 
to recover. Sun came out at two p.m., 
and warmed up the whole afternoon. 
Lay dann Inateg.alen * a& sn00Ze ; 
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bothered by shells, but managed to 
get forty winks—awoke by file-firing 
on the right. At it again!—the 
Russians coming in great force from 
the hills. Our people kept in sup- 
port. Saw the fun quite comfort- 
ably ; very pretty practice from our 
horse artillery, and the steadiest fire 
I ever beheld from the Highlanders. 
Russians had enough, and went to 
the right-about. Menschikoff will 
swear it was only a party to recon- 
noitre. They haven't forgotten the 
taste we gave ‘em at the Alma. 
Poor Charke brought in wounded— 
struck by a musket-ball just above 
the knee ; looks very bad, but game 
asa pebble; told me, as they car- 
ried him past, he’d be all right in a 
day or two, and fainted. Servant 
been out foraging; got nothing but 
onions—biscuit 14 onion better 
than biscuit and nothing. Wanted 
Jack Rasper to dine with me— 
‘Sorry to be prevented by a pre- 
vious engagement in the trenches.’ 
Servant and self very busy till sun- 
set trying to mend my trousers— 
lots of thread, but broke our needle, 
and couldn’t borrow another. Get- 
ting ready to fall in at dark with my 
piequet. Poor Jack Rasper’s body 
jut brought in from the trenches— 

illed by a round shot. God bless 
him !—a better fellow never stepped. 
Poor dear Jack! Writing this on 
an inverted pork barrel (empty), 
with a bit of tallow candle, the last 
dip I have in the world, sputtering 
down to nothing—wish my "baccy 
wasn’t done! Bill of fare for the 
day: breakfast, biscuit and pork ; 
dinner, none; supper, biscuit and 
onion. ‘For what we have re- 
ceived—Amen.”’ 

Such is a specimen of Captain 
Cartridge’s day, as he usually spends 
it, serving his country gallantly in 
the Crimea. He works hard—he 
lies cold and wet—he has no dinner, 
and he keeps body and soul together 
with insufficient fare. Let us con- 
trast the manner in which the worthy 
alderman, of whose house the cap- 
tain is so liberal a customer, passes 
his ninth of November, and although 
we have not access to the alderman’s 
memoirs, and must draw on our 
imagination for his proceedings 
during the day, we are not without 
hope that we can produce docu- 
mentary evidence of that bill of fare 
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which details the magnificence of his 
concluding repast. Morning dawns 
darkly and gloomily in London 
about half-past nine. Mayhap the 
alderman too is roused by the peal 
of a great gun, but there is this im- 
portant difference observable in his 
noisy alarum; it is loaded indeed, 
but with powder and zo projectile, 
therefore it merely wakes the alder- 
man, and renders the females of his 
establishment more nervous and 
consequently more insubordinate 
than usual. His fire is already lit, 
his shaving water steams on the 
dressing-table, he extricates his re- 
spectable proportions from a warm 
bed, nor chills them by exposing 
himself to a colder atmosphere than 
that in which he has been comfort- 
ably snoozing. What a different 
nigt’s rest has he enjoyed from that 
of our young officer; yet perhaps, 
while it lasted, the captain’s slee 

was the sounder of the two. All 
appliances, from quilted dressing- 
gown to lined slippers, are prepared 
for his toilet; clean under-garments 
are airing before a blazing fire. He 
has the option, if he chooses, of a 
thorough ablution—let us hope he 
avails himself of it; and he comes 
down in warm aitire to an excellent 
breakfast in a comfortable room, 
cheerful even on this dull November 
morning, with a comely wife or 
charming daughter to pour out his 
tea and coax him into good humour 
should yesterday’s dinner have dis- 
turbed the gastric functions and 
produced depression of spirits or 
irritability of temper. ! what 
would somebody give to pour out 
Captain Cartridge’s tea for him, and 
sun him in her bright eyes, morning 
after morning for the rest of his life! 
Pale she looks now and heavy-eyed, 
and mamma thinks their country- 
place don’t agree with her—it never 
did agree with mamma of course, 
and the girl trembles and turns sick 
and faint when the post brings The 
Times, and they have recommended 
her Brighton, but what good will 
Brighton do if there come bad news 
from the Crimea? Does he think of 
her, and brood over her image, and 
pine to be with her once more, as 
she does for him? she often asks 
herself; or has he forgotten her 
amidst the turmoil of the camp and 
the excitement of war? Bless him! 
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not he. We do not know her pretty 
Christian name, but he heard it in the 
cheer with which his regiment car- 
ried the bristling heights above the 
Alma; he whispered it ere he slept 
in his blood-stained bivouac after 
that glorious victory. We do not 
know the colour of her hair, but if 
poor Cartridge dies a hero’s death 
on the field, the camp-pilferer will 
find one of its soft silken tresses 
coiled and nestling next his heart. 
But to return to the alderman. 
He too must indue himself, after 
breakfast, in Ais uniform, the robes 
of office which he is to bear during 
the day: he too has his duty to at- 
tend to, his ideas of discipline to 
carry out, his rank to support and 
his superiors to obey. So he gets 
his stiff white neckeloth well folded 
round his neck, and takes his place 
amongst the officials and dignitaries 
of the Lord Mayor’s show, grand in 
the regimentals of an alderman on 
full pay, stately and dignified in the 
conscious capacity of one day over- 
taking and ‘ passing the chair.’ Yet 
even Mr. Alderman Overall, high as 
may be his respect for himself and his 
office, deep as may be his reverence 
for city pomp and corporate magni- 
ficence, cannot overcome a lurking 
sensation of mauvaise honte at his 
potion, cannot quite conceal from 
imself that there is something in- 
tensely ludicrous in the mock solem- 
nity, the unmeaning pageantry of 
the whole thing. He shrinks a little 
from the ardent gaze of the popu- 
lace, and blushes more than once at 
their well-meant cheers and congra- 
tulations. He would give a good 
deal for the sang froid with which 
Messrs. Mace and Sword go through 
their duties ; and being to a certain 
extent a shy man, and gifted with a 
keen sense of the ludicrous withal, 
he feels it will be a relief when the 
ceremony is over, when King-street, 
Cornhill, Bishopsgate-street, the Mi- 
nories, Mark-lane, Tower-street, St. 
Paul’s Churchyard, and all those 
fragrant localitieshave been threaded 
successfully, and the annual pageant 
embarks once more on the dusky 
bosom of Father Thames. The 
voyage made, and the disembarka- 
tion at Westminster Bridge having 
been triumphantly effected under a 
heavy fire from the Surrey side, our 
alderman, who is new to his office, 
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is somewhat surprised to find how 
rapidlythe procession is againformed 
in proper order, without being 
seriously clubbed more than once 
—(Clubbed, we must here pause to 
explain, is a military term for one of 
those hopeless entanglements of a 
body of men, originating in each in- 
dividual having got into his wrong 
place, which can only be rectified by 
a general dispersion and rearrange- 
ment of the whole squad, not unlike 
a game at ‘puss in the corner’)— 
and is no less astonished at the gal- 
lantry with which the decorated 
troop at once takes possession of 
the Court of Exchequer, undeterred 
by the artillery of flashing eyes, the 
masked batteries of pearly teeth and 
wreathed smiles, for on these occa- 
sions it is generally observable that 
‘alarge proportion of the fair sex 
are present to witness the cere- 
mony. Great is our alderman’s 
respect for the Lord Chief Baron; 
unbounded, as is but meet, his ad- 
miration for the learned Recorder ; 
deep the attention with which he 
listens to the interchange of compli- 
ments in which these two notabilities 
indulge; much is he impressed with 
the awful rite of swearing in the 
present Lord Mayor, and staggered, 
as well he may be, at the oath ad- 
ministered to his predecessor, who 
swears not only ‘to render unto her 
Majesty a full account of the receipts 
of the crown during his mayoralty,’ 
but likewise ‘ to behave himself pro- 
perly whilst he does so.’ As though 
the careful framer of the oath, anti- 
cipating a vivd voce discussion with 
the monarch, who might possibly be 
a lady, had been anxious to guard 
against all improprieties of language 
or demeanour, such as loud tones, 
an independent bearing, an unwill- 
ingness to remove the hat, constant 
use of the spittoon, or a prodigal 
and inexcusable whittling of the 
royal chairs and tables, after the 
fashion of our Yankee brethren 
whenengaged in affairs of calculation 
or importance. The swearing con- 
cluded, civic hospitality demands 
that the Recorder should invite the 
Judges to dinner for that very even- 
ing—a short invitation truly, but 
excusable on the plea that it is a 
mere impromptu affair, to meet a 
small ome select party of about one 
thousand. The invitation is frankly 
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accepted, the procession re-forms in 
haste, once more they effect an 
orderly embarkation, and so return 
to Guildhall by the way they came, 
with appetites whetted by the breeze 
on the river and the expectation of 
the good things soon to appear upon 
the board. 

Amongst the crowd jostling for 
places to obtain a nearer view of the 
pageant, now somewhat faded from 
its morning splendour, as every 
pageant must be from its very 
nature, a plainly-dressed, quiet- 
looking woman is holding in her 
arms a sturdy little boy, all agog 
for a good look at the fun, and fixing 
his round eyes more especially on 
Mr. Alderman Overall, whom he 
evidently regards as a /usus nature 
well worth his diligent perusal. The 
child has the broad open face and 
short determined features of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, more particularly 
those lower classes of it who have 
little of the Norman tinge in their 
blood. He is a fine hearty-looking 
boy, and without having set eyes on 
his parents one could swear at a 

lance that he must be the very 
mage of his father. In his delight 
he inflicts sundry kicks, brandishing 
the muddiest of boots and the most 
wayward of feet, on the pale sub- 
dued woman who is holding him, 
with a gentle patience and forbear- 
and that prove at once she must 
necessarily be his mother. Poor 
thing, she looks wan and careworn. 
On a nearer survey, her clothes are 
seen to be old and shabby to the 
last degree, but patched wherever 
they will admit of patching, and 
scrupulously clean even here in 
grimy London. Her bonnet is 
frayed and faded ; it has seen better 
days, but they were a long time 
ago. Only one little piece of wo- 
manly display remains — she has 
a neat well-ironed cap and a be- 
coming bit of light-coloured ribbon 
arranged almost coquettishly in its 
trimmings. To one who has ever 
lived in garrison, this stamps her at 
once for a soldier’s wife. Poor thing! 
not six short months ago a smarter, 
tidier, cleaner, comelier woman never 
— across a barrack yard—ay, 
and a merry, sunny face she had, 
earning her honest livelihood; up 
to her elbows in soapsuds with the 
captain’s washing, or assisting to 
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cook for the officers’ mess. The 
wife of a well-conducted soldier has 
many ways of eking out a com- 
fortable subsistence in time of peace, 
and our friend with the smart ca 
was thrifty and industrious wit 
the best of them. But one morning 
the regiment paraded in heavy 
marching order, and fatal sign! 
every man with a white havresack 
slung at his belt. The band struck 
up ‘ The girls we leave behind us,’ 
and the light company closing in 
hid her husband for the last time 
from her sight. How her heart 
tightened itself when she felt he 
was really gone. How she kept 
fancying it couldn’t be true, and 
striving not to give way, but to go 
about her daily work, and thinking 
of the last words he had said to 
her, bidding her ‘keep a brave 
heart,’ and promising to write, poor 
fellow, and consoling her in his 
simple, manly, English way. It was 
not till she had lit her candle and 
sat her down in the old accustomed 
chair that the reality of her loss 
came full upon her, and she took 
the child’s head between her hands 
while the warm tears rained down 
upon his curly locks; and the boy 
looked up surprised, and hid his face 
in her Gesean, and wept for com- 
pany but it seemed as if some 
igher intelligence guided him, for 
he never once asked for ‘ Father.” 
And then she knelt down in her 
loneliness and prayed the prayer of 
the broken-hearted, that flies straight 
to Heaven. So she was left alone 
with her child. She has heard from 
her husband more than once— 
cheerful honest letters, breathing a 
tone of contentment, mingled with 
a spirit of daring hilarity, that 
half-pleases and half-frightens her ; 
but in the meantime me is sadly 
pinched by want, and finds it more 
and more difficult to get amueer- 
ment. There is no captain’s was 
ing now. The captain, poor fellow! 
lies in the burial-ground at Varna. 
There is no officers’ mess to cook 
for—that luxurious establishment 
being reduced to one pound of 
ration-beef per man at Balaclava. 
She gets a little sewing at the usual 
ee is to say she can earn 
m fourpence to fourpence-half- 


pany in the twelve hours, finding 
er own thread ; and sometimes she 
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ekes out this sumptuous income 
with an hour's ‘charing,’ or some 
such odd job; but want is tighten- 
ing the screw day by day, and as 
she says herself, Pieain she 

ts along she scarely knows, God 
fel her!’ Then she has mental 
anxiety in addition to physical la- 
bour and privation. Think of this, 
highborn ladies! trembling for the 
gallant hearts that beat for you in 
the Crimea—trembling lest perhaps 
they beat nomore. Her love is strong 
4 holy as your own—her agony 
as keen—her suspense more pro- 
tracted. The Gazette will at least 
afford you certainty as to the fate 
of your generals, and colonels, and 
captains, and commissioned officers 
long ere it can learn or detail with 
accuracy the list of privates who 
have fallen in the struggle. So she 
must wait, and hope, and fear, and 
dread at last to know the truth. As 
she gazes with a wistful eye on the 
Lord Mayor’s show her heart is 
far away in the trenches before Se- 
bastopol. Now she sees him work- 
ing cheerily, with his broad bronzed 
face and the honest smile that won 


her girlish love ; anon she pictures 
him to herself pale and emaciated 
in the hospital, with sunken cheek 


and fevered eye, and worse than all 
she not there to nurse him, or her 
flesh creeps as she shudders and 
winces from the dreadful a 
—a stark corpse prone and rigid, 
with its face to Heaven, and a bullet 
through its heart. 

Alderman Overall cannot get that 
woman’s countenance out of his 
head. It haunts him through his 
home-returning voyage—it mixes 
itself with the paraphernalia and 
tinsel of the procession—that wan 
melancholy smile affects the alder- 
man to an extent that makes him 
think he must be still suffering from 
indigestion. It spoils the perpetra- 
tion of a joke which has cost him 
much forethought and preparation. 
The alderman, we have y 
stated, is troubled with diffidence, 
and a shy man’s witticism is gene- 
rally an elaborate affair. He can- 
not get rid of the phantom even in 
the august sanctum of the Common 
Council chamber ; a pale face waves 
amongst the banners, and starts up 
through the flowers in their vases 


—nay, the very transparencies in 
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the anterooms, representing Con- 
stantinople and Sebastopol, only 
bring more forcibly before his ima- 
gination that picture in real life of 
the misery those names have in- 
flicted on a loving, helpless, unoffend- 
ing woman. Alas! how many 
thousands shall some day curse 
those two well-known words? How 
many more localities now peaceful, 
insignificant, and unheard of, ac- 
quire some day the ghastly notoriety 
of Alma, Balaclava, and Inkerman 
—become familiar to us in the awful 
records of blood? So the alderman 
feels that for once his appetite has 
failed him—that despite the pro- 
tracted dinner-hour—for those who 
are invited to Guildhall at four get 
nothing to eat before seven—he will 
not be able to face the banquet with 
his usual energy, and that, in spite 
of cabinet ministers and foreign am- 
bassadors, he will not be himself till 
the ‘loving-cup’ has gone round, 
and the toast-master is fairly em- 
barked on the duties of his dramatic 
office. 

Captain Cartridge’s evening meal 
in the Crimea consists of a morsel of 
dry biseuit and the outside of an 
onion; let us see what sort of a 
dinner it is which is spoiled to the 
over-sensitive palate of Alderman 
Overall by the pale face of her who 
has no dinner for herself or her 
child. We happen to possess the 
bill of fare.. Here it is:— 


156 Gallons of real turtle. 
200 Bottles of sherbet. 
6 Dishes of fish. 
30 Entrées. 
Boiled turkeys and oysters. 
60 Roast pullets. 
Dishes of fowls. 
Ditto of capons. 
French pies. 
Pigeon pies. 
Hams, ornamented. 
Tongues. 
Quarters of house-lamb. 
Barons of beef. 
Rounds of beef. 
Stewed rumps of beef. 
Sirloins, rumps, and ribs of beef. 
Dishes of asparagus. 
Ditto of mashed and other 
potatoes. 
Ditto of shell-fish. 
Ditto of prawns. 
140 Jellies. 
50 Blancmanges. 
40 Dishes of tarts, creamed. 
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40 Ditto of almond paste. 
80 Ditto of orange and other 
tourtes. 
20 Chantilly baskets. 
60 Dishes of minced pies. 
56 Salads. 
6 Leverets. 
80 Pheasants. 
24 Geese. 
40 Dishes of partridges. 
15 Dishes of wild-fowl. 
2 Pea-fowls. 
DESSERT. 

300lbs. Weight of pine-apples. 

200 Dishes of hothouse grapes. 

250 Ice-creams. 

50 Dishes of apples. 
100 Ditto of pears. 
60 Ornamented Savoy cakes. 
75 Plates of walnuts. 
80 Ditto of dried fruit and preserves. 
50 Ditto of preserved ginger. 
60 Ditto of rout cakes and chips. 
46 Ditto of brandy cherries. 
Champagne, Hock, Claret, Madeira, 
Port, and Sherry. 
Lucullus knew what was good— 
Heliogabalus was a bit of a glutton 
—Apicius by no means despised the 
‘pleasures of the table,’ but these 
ogres of antiquity dwindle into mere 
starvelings and anchorites compared 
with our modern cormorants of the 
City. The hungriest of the Cesars 
would have shrunk from encounter- 
ing the gastronomic glories of Guild- 
hall. Vitellius could never have 
qualified for Lord Mayor, and Ju- 
venal should have lived in these 
days, thoroughly to appreciate the 
swinish excesses of a civilized com- 
munity. 
It is then no vulgar prejudice, no 
schoolboy’s silly legend, which repre- 
sents an alderman as one who de- 
vours turtle by the gallon and 
swills port by the hogshead, whose 
daily business and pleasure it is to 
indulge to excess in the delights of 
gormandizing; who is no unfitting 
representative of that ancient Phoa- 
cian band, subjects of the pampered 
Alcinous, as being 
In cute curanda plus wquo operata 
juventus ; 

Cui pulchrum fuit in medios dormire 
dies, et 

Ad strepitum cithare cessatum ducere 
curam, 


Such then are the characteristics 
of the modern alderman. Surely 
this must be prejudice ; surely in 
these days of intellectual advance- 
ment, of self-sacrifice in the path of 
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duty, of high sentiments and noble 
aspirations, this is impossible. We 
reply Ecce signum ! Behold the bill 
of fare! Calculate the sums of 
money wasted upon this worse than 
useless exhibition; think of the want 
and penury that surrounds on all 
sides the scene of lavish waste en- 
acted at Guildhall; think of pes- 
tilence hovering in the shaeenehon 
with bared arm and uplifted scourge, 
of drunken imbecility glowering in 
the streets, of sauu ignorance 
cowering in holes and corners up 
filthy alleys, of brutish vice ram- 
pant in overcrowded tenements and 
reeking lodging-houses, tainting the 
air they breathe, and corrupting the 
very children that should be pure 
and innocent as the daisies of the 
field. Think of misery at home, ot 
warfare abroad; of a nation’s duty 
and a nation’s destiny, and join in 
the outery, which cannot much 
longer be suppressed, to devote the 
sums of money thus shamefully 
lavished to some higher and nobler 
purpose than the mummery of a 
pageant, the degradation of a de- 
yauch; fit amusement for a baby, 
fit indulgence for a beast; to do 
away, at once and for ever, with the 
Lord Mayor’s show and the Lord 
Mayor's Ree 

What should we think of a parent 
who, having two children, the one 
indulged over much with all the 
good things that please a child’s 
alate, the other wan and wasted 
or actual want of wholesome food, 
should persist in stuffing the maw 
of his a4 wees darling with unne- 
cessary delicacies, and in refusing a 
homely crust of bread to his starving 
babe? We should scout him as a 
monster, or pity him as a sheer 
madman. The case is neither strange 
nor new. Reader, you have sub- 
scribed according to your means to 
the Patriotic Fund. Ifa man, you 
can feel keenly with what different 
sensations the soldier must march 
= the bayonets of an enemy 
when he knows the dear ones he 
leaves behind him are safe and well 
provided for, from those that would 
gnaw his very heartstrings, had he 
to reflect that his own death must 
leave his wife and children exposed 
to all the miseries and temptations 
of poverty, with no home but the 
streets or the workhouse. You feel 
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that to the ant heart offering 
itself as a bulwark for its country 
something is due besides its thirteen- 
pence a-day, its hard-won medals, 
the general orders of its commander, 
and the thanks of its Sovereign. 
Little enough can we do for those 
who are defending us with their 
lives—to assuage their anxieties, to 
honour themselves, and to provide 
for those dear to them, is not so 
much a charity as an imperative 
duty, which to neglect were base, 
brutal, and inhuman. All this you 
feel keenly, if you are a man. If 
you are a woman, you never thought 
for a moment about it, but woman- 
like, with the impulse of your soft, 
generous heart, gave freely all you 
had, and wished it were more. 
Nobly has the country responded 
to the call! Private individuals and 
public bodies have cast their thou- 
sands into the treasury ; on all sides 
the fund increases, and the good 
work goes on. Yet, will it be cre- 
dited that in the collective wisdom 
of London’s municipality, in the 
Court of Common Councilmen as- 
sembled in the City, the question 
should have been broached whether 
their gift to the Patriotic Fund 
should be reduced from two thou- 
sand pounds to one? Yes, the 
child surfeited on cakes and dain- 
ties grudged its brother the mere 
crust that should keep it from 
starvation. Shame! shame! and 
yet again, for shame! We could 
not Sone believed that in any 
assemblage of Englishmen such a 
proposition could ever have been 
mooted, much less temperately dis- 
cussed and commented on. In some 
cases wrath becomes a virtue, and 
we had rather not possess so mild a 
temper as to pass over such an in- 
sult to the nation with good humour 
and equanimity. That the propo- 
sal was rejected, that it had few if 
any supporters, we can easily con- 
ceive. Heaven forbid it should have 
been otherwise! But that it should 
ever have been made at all, in our 
humble opinion, inflicts a sad blot 
on the committee of ways and 
means in which it was broached. 
We are happy to acknowledge that 
Alderman Overall scouted it from 
the first, and this before his feelings 
were wrought upon and his appetite 
spoiled by the hungry face of the 
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soldier’s wife; but the alderman 
had the grace to feel ashamed of his 
profession, and above all to turn 
with disgust and loathing from the 
guzzling and wassail at which ex 
officio he found himself compelled 
to assist in Guildhall. That he 
will have many more annual oppor- 
tunities of being present at oak en- 
tertainments we must take leave to 
doubt. These are days of retrench- 
ment and reform. There is a spirit 
of inquiry abroad in the land, and 
abuses are no longer to be tolerated 
simply because they are old. Com- 
mon sense is slowly but surely sap- 
ping the foundation of many a 
grotesque structure, which has long 
owed its immunity but to our na- 
tional abhorrence of change, and is 
removing one by one many a land- 
mark which has only been suffered 
to remain because our fathers placed 
it where it is. The day cannot be 
far distant when she will sweep 
away, with the rest of the cobwebs, 
such rubbish as marshal-men and 
barge-masters, and alderman’s ban- 
ners and ships on dry land, and 
above all those ridiculous ‘knights 
mounted on horseback, armed cap- 
a-pie,’ with their three ‘ esquires on 
horseback in full armour, bearing 
the banners of their knights.’ Shade 
of Bayard! this last absurdity is too 
much. But away with them all say 
we, and let us have the money thus 
misapplied devoted to some useful 
purpose, or at least expended in 
some manner that shall not neces- 
sarily entail ridicule on the whole 
proceedings, and make every one 
connected with the matter a laugh- 
agate to the multitude. 

he Corporation of the City of 
London has too long enjoyed sundry 
periege, of which it has scarcely of 
ate years proved itself worthy. 
Even the noble Lord who returned 
thanks for the House of Commons, 
on the health of that body being 
drunk by his civic entertainers, 
could not but allow that ‘ abuses had 
been proved to exist,’ and that ‘im- 
provements were necessary,’ though 
at the same time he declared that 
the former would be remedied and 
the latter introduced. The sooner 
such remedies and introductions 
take place the better. Let the sham 
aristocracy east of Temple-bar be 
shorn of its tinsel honours ; let a re- 
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ble man assume the office of 
chief magistrate in the great city on 
the ninth of November without 
being a up and down, sur- 
rounded by a ludicrous parapher- 
nalia that reminds one of Guy 
Fawkes on the fifth; let him take 
his oaths honestly (and keep them) ; 
let him dine temperately like an 
English gentleman, instead of feast- 
ing luxuriously like a Persian satrap; 
above all let him adjure his common 
councilmen and aldermen rather to 
stint their appetites of turtle by 
_. rather to forego one of their 
ve courses and dessert, than to 
nudge the pittance that shall keep 
y and soul together for the 
widows and orphans of those war- 
riors who are braving hunger, cold, 
hardship, disease, and death to do 
their country’s bidding and to vin- 
dicate her honour in the Crimea. 
One word more and we have 
done. The struggle in which Eng- 
land has taken part promises to be 
of long duration, costly in stores, in 
treasure, above all in human life. 
Men’s opinions vary as to the course 
the Autocrat will pursue, but even 
the most sanguine are now begin- 


ning to open their eyes, and con- 

fess that they had underrated both 

the determination and the resources 

of the ae. All seem agreed 
is 


that the en not yet near at 

More armaments must be 
sent out, further munitions sup- 
Sen fresh troops levied to rein- 
oree the columns that have been 
thinned by disease and death. As 
with individuals so with nations, ‘ he 
who striveth for the mastery must 
be op ye in all things,’ and no- 
thing but strong training and a 
stern determination to strive and to 
bear will carry us honourably 
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through the conflict and crown us 
with victory at its conclusion. We 
must al] put our shoulders to the 
wheel. Every man, woman, and 
child in Great Britain has a share 
in the burden, an interest in the 
cause. We cannot all be face to 
face with the enemy, but we are not 
the less engaged in the war. Each 
of us has some duty to perform, 
some act of self-denial to carry out 
in connexion with the great 
struggle. As the women of Car- 
thage melted down their ornaments 
into armour and plaited their 
severed tresses into bow-strings 
when the foe was at the gates, so 
must we cheerfully forego luxury 
and superfluity under the pressure 
of a conflict with so powerful an 
antagonist as he whom we have 
resolved to tame. We must not 
grudge our pleasures when the 
question is one of our country’s 
honour. As those who are in the 
van keep sternly watch and ward, 
relax not in their vigils, but are ever 
on the alert with weapons bared 
and ready for the onset,so must we, 
though for the present safe in the 
rear, be steadfast and enduring in 
the position that is assigned us, 
cheerfully submit to privations if we 
must not encounter danger, and do 
our duty as it is allotted to us 
without grumbling and without re- 
ining. But this is surely no time 
or feasting and mummery—no time 
for the wime-cup and the dance—no 
time for pageantry and tom-foolery. 
Whilst the country needs all her 
strength and all her energies for the 
grave and stern realities of the hour, 
she has nothing to for the 
waste and vena ofa Tok Mayor's 
banquet, for the childish absurdity 
of a Mayor’s show. 
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ENGLISH LETTER-WRITERS OF THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


ETTER-WRITING has become 
an easy matter in modern days. 

We write because we have got some- 
thing to say, feeling careless how it 
is said; or we write to stop the 
mouth of a correspondent, and as 
we know he must swallow the sop 
we throw him, are not over nice 
about kneading it to his taste. But 
things were different in the days of 
our grandfathers. They wrote to 
do themselves credit, and to keep 
up their literary reputation. The 
good letter-writer had a distinct and 
recognised place in society as much 
as the good dancer or dresser. The 
perfect gentleman had to acquire an 
elegant style, which he must exhibit 
as a mark of his standing as he did 
his rapier and his well-trimmed wig. 
His mind had to wear a court-dress 
as well as his body, and he would 
have as soon thought of seizing his 
sovereign by the hand as of present- 
ing himself to a correspondent with- 
out the epistolary bowsand flourishes 
which good breeding demanded. Let- 
ter-writing was made an art; and the 
epistles of a great letter-writer of 

e last century had not a merel 

eneral and remote connexion wit 

is character and history, but served 
him as a field on which he might 
display and exercise his powers. To 
succeed in the literary effort was 
the primary object, ak to please or 
inform the friend addressed was the 
subsidiary one. 

This art had a peculiar history of 
its own ; its course may be marked 
off into characteristic epochs; it 
rose, grew, and faded away. Fully 
to trace this history would carry us 
far beyond the limits of our present 
purpose ; and we must content our- 
selves with noticing only one or 
two of the most eminent of those 
whose letters mark each of the dif- 
ferent stages through which the art 
passed in England. Pope must ne- 
cessarily begin the series: in his 
hands letter-writing was an instru- 
ment by which the writer strove to 
ones and preserve the tone of an 
exclusive artificial society, a means 
of establishing a sort of freemasonry 
between those whom birth or the 
privilege of genius entitled to speak 


a peculiar kind of language denied 
to the vulgar. The literary man 
assumed in the days of Pope a new 
position, and Pope himself assumed 
it more completely than any of his 
cotemporaries. The man of genius 
asserted himself the equal of the 
man of rank; but he did so on the 
condition of adopting the manners 
and morals of his superior in worldly 
position. It thus became necessary, 
or at least natural, that acquaint- 
ances holding such a relation to each 
other should seek a mode of inter- 
changing their thoughts that should 
bear a perpetual testimony and tri- 
bute to the excellences —— 
in good society. And such a mode 
Pope introduced in the epistolary 
style he made current. With Pope 
we may couple Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu as a specimen of a writer 
whose letters exhibited the high- 
bred ease and wit that suggested a 
corresponding display in men of 
literary reputation. The art of letter- 
writing passed into a second stage 
when from this beginning epistolary 
graces came to be cultivated as a 
requisite for high standing amon 
the upper classes of society. It 
grew to be a study with the most 
refined members of these classes 
how to say everything to their cor- 
respondents in the most pointed and 
elegant way. Of such writers we 
may take Horace Walpole and Lord 
Chesterfield as sufficient examples. 
Lastly, that which had been confined 
to the higher circles spread down- 
wards, =a all educated men imbibed 
something of the love, and in some 
measure used the style current in 
the world of fashion. Letter-writing 
then attained its highest perfection. 
It lost its foreed and hothouse cha- 
racter, and retained all its beauty 
and grace. The style adopted was 
more elevated and sustained than 
would be employed in the present 
day; but still it was perfectly easy, 
natural, and simple. Of the writers 
whose letters exhibited this perfec- 
tion, Gray and Cowper are perhaps 
the most conspicuous. 

In the days of Queen Anne, the 
position of the leading wits, as men 
of literary pretensions were then 
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termed, was a very remarkable one. 
The great fish were quite separated 
from the lesser ones, and the heroes 
of the Dunciad were forbidden even 
to swim in the same waters as their 
more successful rivals. Pope and 
Addison, Garth, Arbuthnot, Swift, 
Gay, Prior, and a few others stood 
at an elevation which raised them 
into the envied circles of the rich 
and ae and kept them at 
a safe distance from the ignobile 
vulgus. The courtiers of Charles 
and James, while indulging in the 
licence that showed at once the 
danger and the worth of the 
Puritanism to which it succeeded, 
needed some vent for the impulses 
of intellectual power. They found 
what they wanted in the drama, in 
light verses, in epigrams, and in the 
sallies of a lively repartee. The 
gaiety and the graces of France 
were sedulously cultivated. But 
wit and dramatic talent cannot be 
always commanded even by the fa- 
vourites of a court. The faculties 
of obscure auxiliaries must be called 
in aid, if the desired aim is to be at- 
tained, and thus aclass of wits grew 
up, whose claims were felt and ac- 
knowledged by the rulers of fashion. 
In France or in England, before the 
Civil Wars, these allies might have 
been condemned to be the very 
humble servants of the men the 
stimulated, amused, or iibensd. 
But the clown and the noble had 
been brought together too closely 
in that great collision to permit 
Englishmen, at the head of any 
class so important as the literary, 
to be thereafter the abject depen- 
dents of the great. Something of 
the spirit of liberty imperceptibly 
_—_ all the relations of society. 
radually a kind of coalition was 
formed, and the result in its perfect 
form was seen in the days of Pope, 
to whose exertions it was indeed 
greatly owing. The literary class 
sent a few representatives into the 
assembly of the beau monde, but 
. the representatives when elected, or 
rather promoted, were cut off from 
the y to which they belonged. 
They had too to conform to the 
standard, to adopt the language, 
and breathe the sentiments of the 
circle to which they were raised. 
Being men of genius, they of course 
themselves affected in turn those 


who thus coloured their own minds 
and expressions; but certainly the 
influence of society on literature in 
the early part of the eighteenth 
century 1s more observable than the 
influence of literature on society; 
and it is more observable in Pope 
than in any other writer. 

We have already said that Pope 
used the art of letter-writing as a 
powerful engine in binding together 
this intercourse between the gi 
and the great; and in proportion as 
he thinks the full force of this engine 
ought to be brought into play does 
he aim at the greater artistic excel- 
lence in his letters. It is true that 
what is meant to be most excellent 
is often less so than that which is 
more simple and unpremeditated. 
But the presence of the effort is 
very apparent, according as the de- 
mand for it is greater, and we 
may trace in Pope’s letters three 
distinct styles, or rather three dis- 
tinct — to which the style is 
wound up. The lowest is that in 
which he writes to ordinary acquaint- 
ances, on business, and for a direct 
purpose. There is of course nothing 
remarkable in such of his letters 
couched in this style as have been 
preserved. The wording has the 
neatness of a practised pen, but that 
is all. We need take no further 
notice of it. But two styles remain: 
in the one, the inferior, he does jus- 
tice to himself and his pretensions 
when writing to those of his own 
class, to the great wits of his ac- 
quaintance, and to those in the world 
of fashion with whom he was on too 
familiar a footing to talk long in his 
supreme and Olympian mode. This 
mode was reserved for very great 
people, for ladies of rank, and for 
what may be termed ‘ show-letters,’ 
letters, that is, which were written 
on a theme or particular subject, 
and with great care and study, and 
which were evidently intended to 
be passed from hand to hand through 
a large circle of admirers. We will 
bestow a little attention on each of 
these styles separately, beginning 
with the last. 

It places us at an immeasurable 
distance from the ietter-writers of 
the last century, to know that they 
wrote rough copies of their letters. 
When we open a well-edited volume 
of Pope’s Correspondence, we find 
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appended as a running commenta: 
the first draft of the scuqpadiiod. 
‘Words were inserted or erased, sen- 
tences compressed or expanded, the 
lime labor was as severe, as when a 

em or an ode was to be polished. 
Fe this toil had been a sacrifice on 
the altar of friendship, the offering 
would have been one unrivalle 
since the days of Pylades and 
Orestes. But it was nothing of the 
sort. It was a sacrifice of the kind 
made by Court beauties in the days 
when they would sit for hours with 
their hair built into pyramids, wait- 
ing till night tovnslt the season 
of display. It was a means to a 
great end, a means of astonishing 
and delighting others, and of grati- 
fying the author’s vanity, a means, 
too, we ought in justice to add, of 
satisfying his own artistic fastidious- 
ness. Pope bestowed this kind of 
compliment more freely on Lady 
Mary Wortley Montagu than on 
any other of his correspondents. 
She had every claim upon his epis- 
tolary powers. She was the daugh- 
ter of a duke; was a beauty, a wit, 
an excellent letter-writer herself, 
and the object of that vague kind of 
devotion on the part of Pope, which 
is frequently excited towards a per- 
son of different sex and rank by a 
community of tastes and studies. 
To her therefore he always writes 
his best. He never starts the sub- 
jects which he intends to make the 
groundwork of his letter without 
the most carefully turned flourishes 
and preludes. 

Pope’s show-letters were modelled 
on the writings of Addison in the 
Spectator. He did not contribute 
to a periodical collection printed 
and laid before the public, but he 
had private correspondents who 
were very happy to receive descrip- 
tions and essays such as those which 
have made Addison immortal, and 
were sure to let others enjoy the 
— they themselves received. 

laborate and careful sketches of 
great houses and country residences 
were the specimens which Pope 
most delighted to give of his power 
to walk in the path of Addison. 
Sometimes the whole interest is 
intended to be centered in the 
fidelity, minuteness, and liveliness 
of the delineations ; sometimes little 
touches of Addisonian humour, 
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irony, and satire are added. The 
Duke of Buckingham, to take a con- 
spicuous instance, had sent Pope a 
longwinded account of Buckinghais 
House ; and Pope, in return, gave a 

icture of a house where he tells the 

uke he was then living, but which 
the critics rightly conjecture to have 
existed only in his own mind. He 
diverts himself with the ingenuity 
of construction which had built up 
such beautiful edifices in the Spec- 
tator. Everything is touched so as 
to be seemingly consistent, and yet 
the result of a scarcely concealed 
whim. 


You must excuse me (he begins) if I 
say nothing of the front; indeed I do 
not know which it is. Astranger would 
be grievously disappointed who endea- 
voured to get into this house the right 
way. One would reasonably expect after 
the entry through the porch to be let into 
the hall; alas! nothing less! you find 
yourself in an office. From the parlour 
you think to step into the drawing-room, 
but upon opening the iron-nailed door 
you are convinced by a flight of birds 
about your ears, and a cloud of dust in 
your eyes, that it is the pigeon-house. 
If you come into the chapel, you find its 
altars, like those of the ancients, conti- 
nually smoking, but it is with the steams 
of the adjoining kitchen. 


And the description of every part 
of the house is given in the same 
style, and is crowned with the por- 
trait of an old steward, who is in 
fact the very counterpart of an old 
steward painted by Addison, and 
we might fancy we had the Spec- 
tator in our nie as we read 
that— 

He entertained us as we passed from 
room to room with several relations of 
the family, but his observations were 
particularly curious when we came to 
the cellar; he informed us where stood 
the triple row of butts of sack, and where 
were ranged the bottles of Tent for toasts 
ina morning; then, stepping to a corner, 
he tugged out the tattered fragments of 
an unframed picture, ‘ This,’ says he, 
with tears, ‘ was poor Sir Thomas, once 
master of all this drink.’ 


When Pope descended to the 
regions of ordinary letter-writing, 
and addressed his brother wits in 
the terms of familiar intercourse, he 
naturally adopted a style much more 
simple and unaffected, and one that, 
in our opinion, is a far better speci- 
men of his skill. Still the habit and 
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love of seeming elegant, polished, 
and refined could not forsake him ; 
and although he felt himself at ease 
and unconstrained, yet he had his 
literary reputation to maintain 
among those who were his most 
discerning and critical admirers. 
If we compare Swift's letters with 
his, we cannot but be struck with the 
differences of thought, manners, and 
mode of living they betray. Swift 
writes in a vigorous, manly, and 
rather caustic style, while Pope 
cannot feel quite comfortable with- 
out one or two fine sentences at the 
beginning, a few sentences of telling 
description, and a due proportion of 
general remarks, mildly hinting the 
depravity of the world, and illus- 
trating the calm and serene philo- 
sophy of the writer himself. The 
letters of Pope and Swift were pub- 
lished in their lifetime, certainly 
against the inclination of Swift, but 
perhaps not contrary to the real 
wishes of Pope. ot that Pope 
consciously wrote for posterity and 
the public. He would have taken 
as much pains to maintain what he 
thought his proper position in the 
eyes of Swift, as to be studied 
a hundred years afterwards as a 
model letter-writer. But he was 
not a man ever really to dislike 
publicity, where he could be as sure 
that the public would not find him 
off his guard as in his letters to 
his distinguished friends. These 
letters abound with the fruits of his 
painstaking vigilance, and are re- 
plete with- passages which, even 
detached from their context, and 
brought forward as unconnected 
quotations, must be allowed to con- 
tain much that is graceful and 
charming. 

Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
has left behind her a collection of 
letters too remarkable for excellen- 
ces of the most varied kind to 
allow us to pass her over in silence. 
Yet many of her letters have so 
unstudied and unpremeditated an 
air, and seem to shine, not from the 
care that has been bestowed upon 
them, but because they have ema- 
nated from a bright and humorous 
mind, that it may seem unnatural 
to treat her as belonging to, and 
representing an epoch when letter- 
writing was an art. A closer 
examination of her correspondence 


will howeverconsiderably modify the 
impression which a first perusal con- 
veys. The writer is almost violent 
in her denunciations of the smooth 
and florid style of Pope and Boling- 
broke; but she very carefully a 
tivates the style to which she her- 
self gives the preference, and even 
hints that she moulds it on that of 
Addison. In her letters to her 
daughter, the Countess of Bute, she 
speaks much more freely of herself 
and of her own opinions and tastes 
than in the letters she addressed to 
her friends ; and when she is writ- 
ing to her daughter, and the sub- 
ject of her letter is, as is very often 
the case, the education of her grand- 
daughters, she honestly discloses the 
pains she had herself taken to gain 
the pen of a ready writer. 

It is often the surest method of 
estimating taste tonotice antipathies, 
enpesally where we find a strong 
judgment pronounced against some- 
thing which beforehand we should 
have thought would be as probably 
liked as disliked. After her quarrel 
with Pope, Lady Mary was most 
severe in her criticisms on the wits. 
She was affronted at their arrogance, 
and refused to accede to the standard 
of merit they upheld. ‘ Well-turned 
periods,’ she says, ‘ or smooth lines, 
are not the perfection of either prose 
or verse; they may serve to adorn, 
but can never stand in the place of 
good sense.’ And laughing at the 
way in which Pope and his friends 
played into each other’s hands, she 
remarks that the confederacy of 
Bolingbroke with Swift and Pope 
puts her in mind of that of Bessus 
and his swordsmen in the King and 
no King, who endeavoured to support 
themselves by giving certificates of 
each other’s merit. ‘Pope,’ she 
continues, ‘has triumphantly de- 
clared that they may do and say 
whatever silly things they please, 
they will still be the greatest geniuses 
nature ever exhibited.’ There was 
undoubtedly something of pique in 
her sentiments on the subject, and 
she was a good hater, am hating 
the wits for Pope’s sake, loved to 
sting them when she could. There 
was also a feeling of apprehension 
not unnatural to one born within an 
exclusive circle, lest the barrier of 
that circle should give way if the 
intrusion of literary eminence were 
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itted. ‘It is pleasant,’ she 
tells her daughter, ‘ to consider that, 
had it not been for the good nature 
of those very mortals they contemn, 
these two superior beings (Pope and 
Swift) were entitled by their birth 
and hereditary fortune to be only a 
couple of link-boys.’ But we must 
also add that, though she derived 
more than she was pleased to own 
from the men she thus sneered at, 
she was perfectly right in protesting 
against the enervating intluence of 
Pope and Bolingbroke upon those 
who used their style as a means not 
of conveying thought, but of con- 
cealing the absence of it. ‘ Smooth 
lines,’ she protests, in indignation 
at the court paid by Lord Orrery to 
Pope’s circle, ‘have as much influ- 
ence over some people as the autho- 
rity of the vel. in those countries 
where it can not only excuse, but 
sanctify any absurdity or villany 
whatever.’ 

Lady Mary was equally deter- 
mined in her disapproval of another 
model of easy writing, and one 
whose charms have hitherto defied 
time and a complete change of 
manners and tastes. She could not 
endure Madame de Sevigné. She 
even carries her adverse opinion so 
far as to assert that Madame de 
Sevigné only gives, in a lively man- 
ner and fashionable phrases, ‘ mean 
sentiments, vulgar prejudices, and 
endless repetitions; sometimes the 
tittle-tattle of a fine lady, sometimes 
that of an old nurse, always tittle- 
tattle, yet well gilt over by airy 
expressions and a glowing style.’ 
She seems to have been insensible 
to that which constitutes the great 
fascination of Madame de Sevigné’s 
letters, the faithfulmess and sim- 
plicity, and at the same time the 
truth with which home scenes are 
painted, and the manner in which 
the reader is transported to the 
interior life of a family, and made 
as it were an inmate of the house. 
Lady Mary treated this as a viola- 
tion of the rules of good taste; there 
was not sufficient reserve, sufficient 
consciousness of the necessity so 
often felt and acted on in society, of 
preserving a distance even between 
those most intimately connected. 
There was a want of force in the 
artless communications of the French 
lady, and she felt a desire for some- 
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thing of the vigour and point that 
aenialed her own sale of 
writing. 
We may gather then that it was 
y Mary’s aim to escape, in her 
letters, equally from all that was 
conventional and artificial as from 
what she thought paltry and twad- 
dling minuteness; and her genius 
and assiduity enabled her to attain 
a style which leaves us hardly any- 
thing to wish for. She makes the 
communication of facts personal to 
herself, and yet of a general interest, 
the groundwork of her writing. By 
doing so she gained a great aid 
towards preserving herself from the 
laboured nothings that disfigure the 
letters of Pope; and the varied 
course of her life supplied her with 
a succession of personal adventures, 
the recital of which gave ample 
seope for her powers of lively narra- 
tion. She intersperses remarks 


abounding in sterling good sense, 
and allusions to individuals always 
pointed and sometimes severe. T 

only defect that we have to notice 
is a certain hardness and dryness 
of thought and feeling, though never 


of language. Even in the first 
letters she wrote on her way to 
Constantinople, when her marriage 
was still a recent event, we feel that, 
exquisite as is both the matter and 
the manner, there is somethin 
which betrays the coolness an 
waywardness of disposition that led 
her to separate from her husband 
and her daughter, and spend the 
last twenty years of her life in the 
solitude of an Italian villa. But 
her letters are so perfect, they are 
so shrewd, so easy, so entertaming 
and graceful, that it seems almost 
captious to find fault with anything 
in them; and it is not an the 
eat success which she attained in 
etter-writing, but the position she 
holds in the series of great letter- 
writers, that deserves to be remarked. 
On the one hand she acted as a 
stimulant, as a check, and, to some 
extent, an example to those in the 
literary world with whom she corre- 
sponded. Pope, for instance, wrote 
what he considered his very best for 
her; and she elicited all that he was 
capable of in the particular line he 
considered most excellent. On the 
other hand, she contributed largely 
to diffuse through the aristocratic 
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circles the notion that elegance in 
letter-writing was a desirable accom- 
plishment. She may thus be looked 
on as the precursor of those who 
represent the next great stage of the 
art of letter-writing when it became 
the study, and received the impres- 
sion, of the exclusive circles. We 
must say before parting from her 
that she far outshone, in our opinion, 
those whom she thus preceded, and 
that neither Horace Walpole nor 
Lord Chesterfield ever produced a 
letter to be compared with the best 
of those which she sent from Con- 
stantinople and Italy. 

Horace Walpole has, perhaps, a 
greater name as a letter-writer than 
any other Englishman. His letters 
are a valuable source of historical 
information for a time with respect 
to which information is scanty ; and 
their liveliness, their point, wit, 
malice, gossip, and store of anecdote 
make them pleasant reading for 
those who have no relish for history. 
His wit does not seek to conceal 
itself, or if it throws a veil over the 
means employed, it affects no dis- 

ise as to the end desired. He 
aid himself out honestly, inde- 
to be the 
letter-writer of his day. He has 
no real self to which he need pay 
the tribute of occasional recognition 
beneath the self which he paraded 
in court dress before the world. 
Pope and he both wrote letters as a 
serious business, in the effective 
discharge of which their reputation 
was involved ; but they viewed their 
business in a very different light. 
Pope, as we have said, sought to 
establish a neutral ground on which 
the man of letters and the man of 
fashion might meet. Horace Wal- 
pole aimed only at delighting, 
amusing, and avis the portion 
of the fashionable world with which 
he was acquainted. He writes from 
within the circle which bounds his 
ambition. He perceived that a style 
of composition which should be on 
paper what the conversation of their 
circle was, if taken at its best, in 
spoken words, would be closel 
skin to the aspirations of those with 
whom he lived, and whom he sought 
most anxiously to please. Letter- 
writing in his hots was the written 
voice of the gay world, and of the 
most educated and witty of its 


fatigably, and openly 


members. He embraced all that 
world approved, and nothing it 
shunned. He did not, like Pope, 
ask it to make concessions ; he did 
not employ its polished language to 
express independent thought, keen 
observation, and original reflection, 
like Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. 
He wished to think as his world 
thought, to write as it wrote, but 
to give his thoughts a scope, and 
his language a grace which. that 
world could permit and appreciate. 
He felt that he could make a new 
toy for his playmates, and he knew 
how society pets and rewards its 
toymakers ; and to make the pretty 
g ded structure he racked a fertile 

rain, and laboured long and hard. 
He made foul copies of his gossip- 
ing letters, he studied the French 
models, he collected stories, he 
stored up bon mots, he noted the 
whims, he treasured the oddities, 
and made a harvest of the follies of 
his cotemporaries. 

That his success was great no one 
can pretend to deny. Looking at 
the art of letter-writing from the 
point of view from which he regarded 
it, we must pronounce his letters 
masterpieces of skill and ingenuity. 
But we suspect that few readers 
could sincerely avow that they have 
not found them wearisome. We 
have the sensation after reading a 
few dozen pages as if we had been 
at a ball all night and were not 
allowed to go home to bed. All is 
unimpeachable in its elegance, 
gaiety, and effectiveness. But the 
music will keep jingling in our ears, 
and the lamps glaring in our eyes, 
when we long for a backroom and a 
rushlight. All writing that is pro- 
duced and adapted for a small aa ex- 
clusive circle, Sonatas it may dazzle 
and fascinate, must eventually tire 
us. There is nothing to like, and, 
apart from his skill in reflecting the 
feelings and wishes of his associates, 
nothing to admire in Horace Wal- 

ole. He had not even a genuine 
ove of good company, and an un- 
affected delight in the pleasures of 
society. He was but the caterer 
for the tastes of those whom he 
thought it worth his while to please ; 
and having provided a great variety 
of smart sentences and piquant 
stories, and having served them up 
with much taste and discretion, he 
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sends in his little account, and ex- 
pects immediate payment in flattery 
and social applause. 

Examples serve but very feebly 
to illustrate his peculiar manner, as 
it is by a combination of little things 
well put together, and not by the 
excellence of detached passages, that 
his letters impress us. e dove- 
tails his mosaic so skilfully, that 
we are struck with admiration at 
the work when completed, but each 
component fragment is nearly 
worthless by itself. All that we 
ean arrive at by the most careful 
examination of his style, is the more 
accurate perception of the labour 
and the success with which he aimed 
at writing as fine folks talk. It is 
true that French letter-writing has 
so far furnished him with an exam- 
ple, that his style has in some mea- 
sure the appearance of being 
borrowed and not original. But 
he borrowed because what he thus 
acquired was the most ready aid he 
could have in the task he set him- 
self. Paris gave the laws of society 
to the circle in which he moved, and 
he was too wise to neglect the ob- 
vious aid to be derived from culti- 
vating the acquaintance of the law- 
giver, but it is exaggeration to 
speak of him as a copyist. He did 
but faithfully reflect the current 
language, manners, and thoughts of 
a society which was coloured by the 
influence of a near neighbour, and if 
he had not been the favourite of 
Madame du Deffand, and an ardent 
reader of French literature, he would 
not have been an adequate exponent 
of English society in the circles of 
the beaw monde. He never was, 
and never wished to be, an exponent 
of English society at large. The so- 
ciety which included all the educated, 
the wealthy, and the noble, society 
in its wider sense, the society of 
Chatham, of Lord Chestertield, 
Johnson, Churchill, of the better 
bishops, and of the country gentle- 
men who could write and read and 
keep sober once or twice a week, 
this society was caviare to the 
a little antiquarian of Twick- 
enham, who had, however, sense 
enough to feel there was something 
in the world above him, though he 
had vanity enough to believe there 
was a great deal beneath him. He 
was the Hierophant of the few, the 
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—— of the initiated, and es- 
chewed all who spoke the vulgar 
tongue, and who had other interests 
and acquaintances than his own. 

The decade from 1755 to 1765 
may — be taken as the period 
in which his powers were at their 
best, although long afterwards he 
wrote with scarcely any diminution 
of vivacity and neatness. Taking 
up the volumes of his correspond- 
ence which contain the letters 
written during these ten years, we 
find amid the greatest diversity of 
matter the utmost uniformity of 
manner. Every letter is conceived 
in the same spirit and is planned 
to produce the same effect. His 
style never or seldom alters. He 
was remarkably fond of short sen- 
tences and rapid transitions from 
one subject to another, the cunning 
of his art being displayed in the 
skill with which abruptness was 
avoided in the passage. Not to 
fatigue, not to bore, to be various, 
smart, and short, is the aeme of the 
kind of conversational success which 
he admired, and it was the success 
that he sought to rival on paper. 
He inserted touches of malice and 
irony, he insinuated, guessed, sup- 
posed, invented, and related so that 
no letter he wrote could possibly 
be thought dull. He possessed 
in perfection the secret of plea- 
sing a correspondent by speak- 
ing of men and things as if he 
were superior to all except the per- 
son he addresses. He knew one 
men were tickled by this tacit com- 
pliment, and how obliged they felt 
to the writer who placed them on 
this imaginary elevation. He always 
writes as if he were an observer from 
the outside of the subjects of his 
comments. He lets the pageant 
pass and notes its various scenes, 
admitting his correspondent to the 
spectacle. Sometimes he speaks as 
if he were moved by public events 
and felt indignation, interest, sym- 
pathy, and other emotions of honest 
men; and indeed he was in all sin- 
cerity possessed of a few good feel- 
ings, being a pious son and a stanch 
friend. But his political and public 
eares sat ve lightly onhim. When 
he writes of foreign affairs, of the 
war, and of the measures of minis- 
ters, he uses the strongest language, 
and fires up and blazes with indig- 
uv 
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nant virtue ; for good society expects 
that a party man should talk like 
his party. But when he has to 
8 a of the proceedings of the 

ouse of Commons, of which he 
was a member, he is again the care- 
less observer, amusing and amused ; 
for if he wrote more warmly he 
might be expected to act more ener- 
getically, and good society is timid, 
and distrusts energy unless over- 
prass triumphant. In short, 

e lived and wrote for the narrow 
society he moved in, and any one 
who thus limits himself must be 
what Bishop Warburton termed 
him, ‘a coxcomb.’ Warburton in- 
deed said ‘an insufferable coxcomb ;’ 
but we who cannot be annoyed by 
him, and are amused and entertained 
with his writings, must allow him at 
least to be ‘ sufferable.’ 

When we turn from the letters of 
Horace Walpole to those of Lord 
Chesterfield, it is hardly too much 
to say that we pass from the little- 
ness of the great world to its great- 
ness. Both writers cultivated the 
art of letter-writing as one properly 
belonging to the station of a gentle- 
man. Both wrote for a limited 
circle ; both loved to impress upon 
their correspondents and the world 
at large that their literary success 
was a mere accident of, and acces- 
sory to, their advantages of birth. 
But Chesterfield always wrote as if 
he were above the world to which 
he bowed, and could contemplate 
the splendid crowd he strove to 
eclipse with a complacent indiffer- 
ence. He was, in reality, of a 
mind and character far above the 
level of those to whose opinions and 
pursuits he lent the sanction of his 
approval. He plays with the world 
as with a gilded toy, proud of his 
right to take the plaything in his 
familiar grasp, but still contriving 
to let spectators know that he could 

ull it to pieces if he had a mind. 

e worked out for himself a theory 
of living, determined the end he 
thought it worth while to pursue, 
ascertained by keen observation the 
most appropriate means, and applied 
them with happy natural tact and 
unflinching resolution and _perse- 
verance. Of these means he per- 
ceived that the power of writing 
letters that should combine elegance, 
worldly wisdom, and good sense, 


was among the most prominent ; and 
that the art of letter-writing formed a 
distinguishing barrier to separate his 
microcosm from the larger and more 
vulgar world Without. Itis manner 
and not matter that places a Rubicon 
between the provinees of the ele- 
gant and the imelegant: it is not 
that the wrbanus does different 
things from the rusticus, but he 
does them in a different way. It is 
said that in an examination for va- 
cant fellowships at an Oxford Col- 
lege, where good breeding is the 
test of excellence, the crucial experi- 
ment is made by cunningly con- 
triving that the candidates, being 
asked to dinner by the electors, 
shall eat cherry or damson pie. 
Amidst the flow of pleasant small- 
talk, the electors secretly watch with 
the keenest accuracy how the can- 
didates severally dispose of the 
stones ; and he who drops them like 
pearls from his mouth, or still better, 
makes them seem like the world in 
the system of the Eleaties, at once 
to be and not to be, is rewarded 
with 1007. a-year. Letter-writing 
was the cherry pie of Lord Chester- 
field, or at any rate, one of his cherry 
pies. All the world eats cherry 
pies, but only a few can manage the 
stones; all the world writes letters, 
but only a few can write letters that 
satisfy the rules of art. And if we 
may pursue the comparison, as, in 
the case of the college of which we 
have spoken, this stone-disposing 
skill gives the admission into a cor- 
porate society, the members of which 
are attached and bound to each 
other by the consciousness that all 
belong to the same society, and by 
mutual respect for each other's 
adroitness, so the letter-writers of 
high society would, in the opinion 
of Lord Chesterfield, gain the feel- 
ing of a brotherhood by the recogni- 
tion on the part of every writer of 
the elegancies of his correspondent. 
To write a good letter was to be a 
gentleman on paper, and though the 
excellence of letter-writing must, in 
one sense, be unavoidably a literary 
one, yet the art was, in the phase it 
assumed under Lord Chesterfield, 
regarded in an aspect as far from its 
literary one as possible. 

The most characteristic of Lord 
Chesterfield’s letters are undoubt- 
edly those to his son, for he ex- 
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pounded the whole of his social and 
moral scheme with much precision 
and openness for the benefit of the 
dull, deceitful, awkward youthwhom 
he hoped to train into a model of 
elegance. We cannot help sus- 
pecting that Lord Chesterfield, in 
these famous letters, is sometimes 
soliloquising when he pretends to 
be addressing his correspondent, and 
that he wo have owned, if hard 
pressed, that he himself was the 
unaginary object to whom those 
stately and graceful periods were 
directed. He can hardly make-be- 
lieve sufficiently strong to persuade 
us or himself that he is writing to 
less than another Chesterfield. But 
whatever were his real feelings in 
addressing his hopeless son, it is 
certain that he never neglected to 
write in a manner that should do 
justice to himself. He never des- 
cends beneath the dignity of a great 
nobleman; he carefully avoids any- 
thing like the petulance, the gossip- 
ing, the small eliemes of Horace 
Walpole. If we do not find his 
letters absolutely to our taste, it is 
because we cannot now feel as the 
society of his day felt, and as he 
wished his son should feel; it is not 
that, if we could throw ourselves 
into the atmosphere of that society, 
we should detect any point in which 
Lord Chesterfield fal below it, or 
indeed any point in which he did 
not resolutely keep himself and his 
little world up to the very highest 
pitch which was compatible with 
the principles on which that society 
was based. Perhaps the very essence 
of all the letters to Mr. Stanhope, 
the best specimen of all that is good 
and all that is bad in Lord Chester- 
field’s correspondence, is to be found 
in the letters addressed to his son 
when at Paris in 1751. Let any 
one read the letters of that year, 
who wishes to catch truly the des- 
tinies of Lord Chesterfield’s mental 
sega He will find much, per- 
naps, to make him congratulate 
himself that the past is past, that 
the days of George II. are no more ; 
but he will confess that here, if any- 
where, is the success attained which 
that society admired, that here the 
most faithful reflection of the spirit 
of those times is offered, and that 
many great qualities of the intellect 


and some of the heart. must be united 
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before such thoughts can be clothed 
in such language. 

We must hasten on to the last of 
the stages of letter-writing which 
we have pointed out, and speak of 
the art as it appears in the hands of 
those who, building their success: on 
the labours of their predecessors, 
but having no direct or conscious 
aim, carry into simple and. natural 
life the beauties and graces we have 
hitherto seen. blooming in: an arti» 
ficial soil. That which has been 
premeditated, becomes unpremedi- 
tated and spontaneous. The art is 
lost, but yet the fruits of the art are 
perpetually present.. We seem. te 
escape from all necessity of criti- 
cism, and may indulge ourselves in 
the pure pleasure of unalloyed 
admiration. The letter-writer no 
longer wishes to approach the great 
world, or to ward off those who are 
ambitious of ite supremacy; there 
is no humouring of the caprices of 
a narrow set—no seeking to devise 
means how a system, philosophically 
commented on, may be sustained 
and preserved in its integrity. At 
the same time, the writer does not 
write like one of a careless genera- 
tion, anxious to save the tenth post 
of the day, and inclosing in an ad- 
hesive envelope the crude thoughts 
and hasty expressions he blots upon 
a sheet of note-paper the size of a 
crown-piece. These artless artists, 
these consummate performers of the 
last century, wrote with deliberate 
dignity and a proper choice of 
words, although a certain natural 
happiness of expression, and the 
advantage they derived from follow- 
ing more artificial writers, enabled 
them to handle their craft so di- 
vinely. But when we speak of their 
being preceded by the writer whom 
we have noticed above, and of this 
being a subsequent stage of the art, 
we must not let our readers suppose 
that we use these terms according 
to strict chronology. We do not 
mean that the historical date of the 
third class of letter-writers is neces- 
sarily posterior to that of the second, 
Gray was a year older than Horace 
Walpole, and was long outlived by 
him. We speak of the one type 
of letter-writing as subsequent to 
the other, because it must have been 
preceded by the state of society; 
which only received its expression 
vuvu2 
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cotemporaneously with, or perhaps 
even later than its own manifesta- 
tion. Looking at the whole history 
of the century, we may say that the 
narrow but highly-trained society of 
the times of George II. expanded 
into the wider and more natural 
society of the days of Johnson and 
Burke, although there were men in 
the times of a Il. who seem 
much more akin to those of the later 
date than to those who were strictly 
aones their cotemporaries. After 
the letter-writers of the times of 
George II., a class succeeded who 
wrote with more ease and less 
affectation, and yet received from 
those who had gone before them 
the traditionary notion that letter- 
writing was an art. Among these 
Gray is conspicuous, and we need 
not hesitate to adopt him as a repre- 
sentative. Every day in real life 
we see how the accidents of worldly 
osition determine a man’s chrono- 
ogy. The nominee of a peer is in 
Parliament before his beard begins 
to grow, and has an official air and 
an inflexible political creed by the 
time he is twenty-five, while his 
school or college contemporary 
struggles through a profession, and 
at fifty they meet on the arena of 
public life, the one almost a gene- 
ration younger than the other. 
Gray was neither wholly in the 
world nor wholly out of it. He 
wrote from the calm retreat of a 
Cambridge College, but he had per- 
sonal friends who mixed in the busy 
and the fashionable world, and he 
himself occasionally quitted his re- 
tirement to spread his wings in the 
gaiety of the metropolis. His let- 
ters reflect his manner of living. 
They are full of the savoir vivre 
which can only be attained by inter- 
course with society, and yet they 
bear constant witness to the digni- 
fied reserve of the literary recluse, 
and the grace and knowledge of 
the student and the philosopher. 
Above all they delight us by their 
perfect freedom from anything like 
a conscious aim. They breathe an 


elegance and are inspired with a vi- 
vacity such as is found in the Odes 
of Horace, where we know how great 
the art is, but where the sense of art 
is lost in the sense of its perfection. 
Gray had indeed every qualification 
for a letter-writer, and his letters 








are, we venture to think, unrivalled 
in the English language. He is 
grave and gay, humorous, learned, 
satirical, tender, by turns, and he 
passes from one mood to another 
with the most unfailing ease and by 
the most imperceptible transitions. 
He writes indeed as if he knew that 
he could write a letter well, and 
wished to do what he did success- 
fully ; but the feeling that prompts 
him to exert himself is not vanity, 
but merely the consciousness of 
ower. 
Whatever Gray wrote was written 
with the utmost labour. He toiled 
at a verse, he cast and reeast it, he 
criticized it as ruthlessly as if it were 
the offspring of another’s brain, he 
let it lie by, and then, years after, 
took it from the drawer where it 
slumbered, and dispassionately ana- 
lyzed its constitution, and pro- 
nounced judgment upon its defects 
and merits. The man who can bear 
to work so slowly is sure to write 
nothing inferior to himself; we get 
his best when we get anything. 
But how few men can thus become 
their own critics without losing fire, 
point, energy, the rough and unpre- 
meditated graces of a careless and 
vigorous scribbler. Perhaps we 
must allow that Gray did, in some 
measure, fall short of his possibili- 
ties, and unfavourably affect the 
writings of other poets, by the 
anxious care he cultivated and in- 
culcated. But in his letters we seem 
to have all the good and none of the 
bad attending his habits of compo- 
sition. He relaxes his grim watch- 
fulness over himself aa his style, 
and still we may trace, in the most 
hasty of these effusions, the fruits of 
his habitual vigilance. He is im- 
pelled, by the very nature of his 
task, to write with speed and to 
abandon himself to the impulse of 
the moment. But in the propriety 
of every expression, in the restraint 
he exercises over his pen, so as never 
to fall into any excess or redun- 
dancy, and in the position of self-re- 
spect, not to say of authority, which 
he occupies towards his correspon- 
dent, we trace the lime labor, the 
habits of patience and stern self-de- 
nial, the dignity that abhors meretri- 
cious effect of every kind, which 
eminently characterise his more 
studied compositions. 
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Gray was what would ordinarily 
be called a cold man: he was over- 
shadowed by a perpetual melan- 
choly, and his aie even in youth, 
was darkened by the faintly-revealed 

resence of the fatal disease which 
se him, in the ripeness of his 
faculties, to the grave. But, though 
he loved solitude and resolutely in- 
trenched himself within a hallowed 
ground of privacy, into which the 
world was not suffered to intrude, 
his letters reveal how much there 
was in his nature that was genial 
and even gay. On fitting occasions 
he could write with a tender and 
manly pathos, and a depth of sym- 
pathising affection, that dispel effec- 
tually any notion of his melancholy 
being of a morbid and selfish cast. 
Nor are there wanting passages in 
his correspondence where his sense 
of the ludicrous, his desire to inte- 
rest the friend he is addressing, and 
the animation inspired by near ap- 
puetineies to stirring events, wake 

im to a light and free gaiety, and 
prompt him to paint the minor de- 
tails of a subject that tickles his 
fancy. When we come upon such 
passages, we experience none of 
the counterbalancing sensations with 
which the somewhat parallel writ- 
ing of Horace Walpole is sure to 
fill us. Gray is without any of 
the air of the petit-maitre and the 
smallness of mind and purpose which 
are apparent in all that Walpole 
ever wrote. 

When we pass to the letters of 
Cowper, we pass entirely away from 
the direct influence of the great 
world. Gray was on the borders, 
but Cowper lived altogether in 
another region. It was the peculiar 
marvel of his position, the peculiar 
triumph of his epistolary powers, 
that from the seclusion of an insig- 
nificant country-town, where he 
lived among middle-aged ladies and 
low-church clergymen, he could find 
materials for letters so beautiful, so 
mteresting, and so varied. The art 
of letter-writing has reached the 
point in which it becomes part of 
the mental furniture of a literary 
man whose natural tastes led him 
to love and cultivate all that was 
gentle and graceful in thought and 
language. Criticism seems to resign 
its envious office when it views these 
pure effusions of a sweet and loving 
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soul. We may indeed find defects 
in them, but it is hard to feel 
these defects critically, for the gene- 
ral atmosphere of soft and warm 
emotion and tenderness prevents 
us from even noticing what might 
elsewhere annoy us. The greatest 
number of readers would find the 
greatest pleasure in Cowper's letters 
of any letters in the language, and 
thengh we venture to think that the 
superior manliness apparent in those 
of Gray is a sufficient reason for 
withholding our assent to this as a 
final test of superiority, yet it needs 
but the perusal of a very few of 
Cowper’s fascinating pages to make 
us, for the moment, sure that his 
must be of all letters the best. 
Cowper had one advantage that 
was denied to Gray. He numbered 
among his correspondents ladies 
near enough in kinship to permit 
complete unreserve, and remote 
enough to make an air of subdued 
gallantry sit naturally on him as he 
wrote. His cousin Lady Hesketh 
drew out all his powers. He could 
tell her the minutest details of his 
Olney life ; he could freely confide 
to her the touching incidents of his 
own melancholy history, and at the 
same time she was a kind and dis- 
cerning critic of his poetical efforts. 
As he built up story after story of 
his poetical edifices, what so natural 
as to report progress to this dear 
cousin, and to find or to pretend to 
find in her taste a canon which 
should regulate his performance ? 
Then if she were absent—and if she 
were not there would be no occasion 
for a letter at all—how delightful to 
sketch schemes for a visit, to spend 
leisure hours in looking for a suit- 
able abode throughout the wide ex- 
tent of Olney, and to send off 
graphic pictures of this and that 
little room which would make a fit- 
ting residence for her ladyship when 
the summer came. Accounts of his 
advance in translating the liad and 
descriptions of Olney lodgings lite- 
rally fill page after page of perhaps 
the most delightful part of his cor- 
respondence, and continue to give 
pleasure to thousands of readers 
now that the translation is forgotten, 
and the houses in Olney are, as we 
may presume, falling or fallen. It 
is the presence of this admired, this 
loved, this inspiring cousin that 
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seems to float through the exqui- 
sitely-framed periods of the poet, 
and let all who can picture what 
such a cousin must be, confess that 
they do not wonder Cowper out- 
shines himself when he writes to 
Lady Hesketh. 

Perhaps the greatest drawback to 
our pleasure in Cowper's letters is 
the dis lay of vanity, a fault from 
which it is scarcely possible that 
anyone should be free who aequires 
fame and lives in a village. No- 
thing but contact with the world can 
keep a successful author humble. 
Cowper tried conscientiously to 
smother an.emotion he thought re- 
prehensible, but it is easy to see that 
the snake is seotched and not killed. 
The imperfection of his attempts is 
apparent in his anxiety to impress 
upon his correspondents that he is 
utterly careless of literary success. 
He describes himself as a writer sans 
veproche, a bright example to the 
tribe, a man proof against the stings 
of sarcasm and the whispers of flat- 
tery. And perhaps in the next sen- 
tence he tells us that Olney laurels 
are worthless, but that he may per- 
haps mention what my neighbour 
Mr. So-and-so has said of The 
Task, or he acknowledges with fer- 
vent gratitude any scrap of favour- 
able criticism which his correspon- 
dent has communicated to him. 
These are the smallnesses which 
creep over almost every recluse, and 
we may say of the life of a genius in 
a country circle what Touchstone 
remarks of his shepherd’s life, that 
‘in respect that it is solitary it may 
be liked very well, but in respect 
that it is private it is a-very vile fife. 

There is in this as in other ways 
an absence of thorough self-depen- 
dence, force, and energy manifested 
in Cowper's letters, teat contrasts 
unfavourably with Gray’s resolute, 
reserved, dignified bearing. But 
with this allowance we see no deduc- 
tion that has to be made in speak- 
mg of Cowper as a perfect letter- 
writer. The grace of his English 
is magieal; it seems hardly possible 
that a writer should have had such 
language at command without any 
apparent exertion requisite for 
its production. There is a more 


perfect absence of studied effect 
and a more sustained felicity of 
language in Cowper than in ‘Gray. 
Cowper too writes from a home, 
with far more of domestic feeling 
and domestic interests than was 
possible for the isolated student at 
Cambridge. This lends a charm 
to correspondence, the absence of 
which it is not.easy ‘to compensate. 
Cowper's letters will always be the 
more popular, and if we wished to 
show a stranger to the literature of 
the last century how letters can be 
written, we should refer him to a 
chosen volume of Cowper's corre- 
spondence. 

With Cowper our list is closed. 
There were many of his cotempo- 
raries, and there have been many 
since, who have written letters that 
ave full of all that makes letters 
delightful. But so far as they may 
have been unconsciously acted on by 
the notion of letter-writing as an art 
worked out by and handed down 
through a series of successive ar- 
tists, they may be represented by 
Cowper as far the most eminent and 
skilful of them. After the time 
of Cowper the art of letter-writing 
may be said to have quickly 
perished. How this happened 
must be obvious to any one who 
reflects on the change undergone to- 
wards the close of the century 
throughout the whole structure of 
society, and .on the causes, political 
and moral, that conduced to this 
alteration. Society changed, and 
the art that suited and belonged to 
the old society did not suit the 
new. That we can thus fix the end 
as well as the beginning of the pe- 
riod within which the art flourished, 
makes it much easier to ascertain 
the relation it bore to the general 
character of the times. We have 
been foreed by the narrow limits 
of our space to treat this relation 
in a somewhat cursory manner, but 
we are convinced that the more 
closely the subject is examined, the 
more clearly will the correspondence 
of its great letter-writers be reco- 
gnised as an exponent of much that 
was most peculiar in the eightcenth 
century. 
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HERE is travelling in England 
yet for those who seek it. We 
speak not of the rusher about—the 
man of business, who is at London, 
Edinburgh, Dublin, and Bristol in 
the course of the same week; or 
of the technical traveller—the com- 
mercial gentleman, who is always 
on the road, but in our meaning of 
the term, notwithstanding his title, 
never travels; but of the traveller, 
in that sense of the word which 

ualifies a man for the Travellers’ 

lub—that sense in which we under- 
stand it when we speak of a man as 
travelling on the Continent ;—in 
short, as signifying one who travels, 
not because he must, but because 
he chooses—not to get to his jour- 
ney’s end, but for the sake of the 
journey itself. 

Such an one need go neither to 
Italy, nor the Tyrol, nor the South 
of France, nor the Rhine, nor 
even the Scotch Highlands: he 
may make out a pleasure tour in 
old England yet, notwithstanding 
all its railways; and perhaps in 
these days, when Cairo is as well 
known to Englishmen as Paris was 
a hundred years ago—when Cal- 
cutta, New York, and Sydney are 
household names among us—when a 
man who hopes to make his journal 
readable must put Kamschkatka or 
Timbuctoo at least, if not the Un- 
discovered Islands, upon the title- 
page ;—the tourist who has the 
quiet audacity to give an account of 
his uneventful rambles within the 
limits of two English counties may 
be able to win a more attentive 
hearing than those spurious travel- 
lers, who know nothing of England 
except upon ‘ Bradshaw's projection,’ 
might be disposed to anticipate. 

Any person looking at the map 
of England prefixed to Bradshaw's 
Guide is likely to be struck by the 
fact, that the only part of England 
tolerably free from railway inter- 
section is that central space formed 
by the internal sides of four coun- 
ties — Northumberland, Cumber- 
land, Westmorland, and Durham; 
bounded on the north (to adopt 
the geography of the age) by the 
Newcastle and Carlisle, on the 
south by the Lancashire and York- 
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shire and North-Western, on the 
east by the York, Newcastle and 
Berwick, and on the west by the 
Lancaster and Carlisle Railway. 
Between these four iron limits, in an 
oblong space hitherto uncontami- 
nated, and with the exception of one 
suspicious dotted line leading across 
from Barnard Castle to Brough, 
unthreatened by railway communi- 
cation,—in this district an English- 
man may still travel. 

It was after breakfast, on a fine 
Christmas - looking morning last 
winter, that we made this observa- 
tion as to the untraversed condition 
of the aforesaid oblong region; and 
close upon the heels of the observa- 
tion came a resolution to make a 
tour—a veritable ‘ramble beyond 
railways, though within twenty 
miles of them. To adopt this re- 
solution, to communicate it to our 
friends Allen Wykham and Alfred 
Stanton, to obtain their assent and 
concurrence, to pack our knapsacks, 
to pay our bill at the Salutation 
Hotel, Ambleside, the head-quarters 
of the Lake district, where for some 
days we had been staying, and to 
start on our pedestrian journey was, 
as the Minerva Press has it, the 
work of a moment. At any rate it 
did not take more than a quarter of 
an hour, which is quite as near an 
approach to agennney as a Minerva 
Press figure of speech has any right 
to expect. 

We determined to go straight to 
Durham—to get there as we could, 
but to go right across country to it, 
thus traversing the centre of the 
only unrailed tract in England. 

t is a well-known part of a tra- 
veller’s trade to speak contemptu- 
ously of what all the world has seen. 
It does not do to admire the Rhine, 
for Smith and Jones wil! chime in, 
and disgrace by sharing your rap- 
tures. Your regular journalist ad- 
mires that most which he supposes 
fewest people to have seen. Mr. 
Stubbshas made a Continental tour, 
he will come back and tell his friend 
and partner, Mr. Hobson, of the 
wonders he has seen, and how im- 
possible it is for any man to appre- 
ciate or understand the beauties of 
Nature who has not seen the Rhine. 
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Hobson will submit for a while to 
Stubbs’s exultation, but next year 
he takes his revenge. He goes to 
the Rhine, but is careful to penetrate 
at least ten miles further than his 
worthy partner did, and then comes 
back ai assures poor Stubbs that it 
was all very well, but that it is quite 
impossible for a man to have any idea 
of the real splendour of the Rhine 
without going in short, without 

oing to just that very place which 

tubbs did not go to and Hobson 
did. 

On the same principle, we scorn 

to describe the Lakes. If Kirk- 
stone’s solitary pass looked beautiful 
under a cloudless sky in the clear 
silence of a winter noon; if Brotter’s 
Water lay like a mirror under its 
rich screen of grey crag and red- 
dened oak, reflecting in its unbroken 
surface the several outlines of Har- 
= Fells; if Patterdale nestled 
under Helvellyn in its winter quiet, 
beneath its canopy of bright blue 
smoke; if the glories of Ullswater, 
of Gowbarrow Park, with its old 
timber, its thousand hollies, bright 
with Christmas scarlet, sobered by 
the dark red of the thorn and the 
chaste silver of the birch, the lake 
and the mountains subsiding into 
pur »le darkness as the sun sank be- 
aind St. Sunday’s Crags; if all this 
formed such a scene that in no part 
of Europe could its quiet English 
beauty be surpassed, still is it not all 
written in the book of Black’s (and 
a hundred other) Guide to the Lakes; 
and has not all the touring world 
seen it or is intending to see it next 
summer? Non prius audita can- 
tamus; on the top of Cross Fell we 
flatter ourselves that our occupation 
will pass unchallenged; we may de- 
scribe what we please, for who has 
been there to contradict us ? 

Night had fallen, the ground was 
crisped, the stars shone bright and 
frosty as we crossed the river Ea- 
mont, and entered Penrith by the 
Old North Road. The Old North 
Road! What a magical charm 
lingers in the very name! Who 
does not conjure up as he tramps 
along a vision of former days 
different enough from its present 
solitude; when the London mails 
were galloping along it four times a 
day, bringing up old Seotch lairds to 
sun themselves for a season in the 
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southern metropolis, or hurrying on 
to the waste border land, taking the 
same lairds ‘ bock agin’ to that north 
country, which used to be sufficiently 
dear, one would think, to all true- 
hearted Scotchmen, even before they 
had learnt to agitate for the ‘ rights 
of Scotland!’ The Crown Inn at 
Penrith, so long the halting-place of 
northern travellers, is full of the same 
associations. Its large unoccupied 
white quadrangle, looking forlorn in 
the cold moonlight, bears witness to 
the stateliness of the old inn in the 
golden or stage-coach age of inn 
existence, while the cheerful yet 
old-fashioned appearance of that 
part of the house into which we were 
shown spoke of the comfort with 
which our ancestors were wont to 
travel; comfort happily not yet and 
in all places denied to their posterity. 

But when we had finished that 
dinner which only an English inn 
can furnish, and only three English- 
men who have walked five-and- 
twenty miles can digest, we recol- 
lected that we had come to Penrith 
not to sentimentalize about the tra- 
velling of former days, but to travel 
ourselves. Hitherto we had fol- 
lowed the Queen’s highway; here 
at Penrith we stood upon the ex- 
treme limit of western civilization. 
Eastern Durham, the object of our 
desire, still lay far distant; between 
us was a wide tract unveiled, al- 
most, if we may be allowed the ex- 
pression, unroaded. Every obtain- 
able map was pressed into our ser- 
vice, but the number so designated 
was not large. Bradshaw’s chart, 
the ancient map of England which 
had for years adorned the inn walls, 
and two small pocket-maps of West- 
morland and Cumberland,—from 
these materials we endeavoured to 
collect the straightest possible route 
from west to east. 

Our success was only partial. In 
a district of some thirty miles the 
only name given was Kirkland; 
this however was marked by each 
of our authorities, and therefore we 
justly concluded that Kirkland must 
9e an important place ; at least suf- 
ficiently so to furnish sleeping- 
quarters to three unimportant indi- 
viduals on the following night. 

Turning however from documen- 
tary to oral testimony, our confi- 
dence in Kirkland was shaken. The 
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waiter had never heard of it: that 
was nothing. Waiters never do 
hear of places more than two miles 
from the coffee-room door. The 
landlord repudiated all knowledge 
of it; ‘he had never sent a convey- 
ance to Kirkland.’ 

Still we were sanguine: for con- 
veyances we knew that there was no 
road; and of pedestrian paths of 
course the landlord would profess a 
lofty, profound, probably a sincere 
ignorance. 

But we were staggered when 
the grey-headed ostler, being put 
upon his examination, was found to 
be not only equally in the dark 
with his predecessors as to the 
whereabouts of Kirkland, but abso- 
lutely sceptical as to its existence; 
‘No, he om every place within 
thirty miles, and not a Kirkland 
among them.’ As a last ho 
we disclosed our scheme and soli- 
cited his assistance. We wanted 
to go straight to Durham. What 
was our best route? The confi- 
dence was fatal. From that mo- 
ment the too professional ostler, 
who had evidently not caught the 
true spirit of travelling from those 
travellers to whom in the course of 
his life he had been called upon to 
minister, could conceive no other 
object to possess us than the wish 
to ascertain not the straightest but 
the best way to Durham. We 
might take a pair of horses and go 
here, or a single conveyance and go 
there, up to Alston, down to Bar- 
nard Castle: in vain we interrupted 
him with assurances that we re- 
quired no conveyance beyond that 
which nature had given us, that we 
would neither go up nor down, but 
straight. He smiled a scornful 
smile; ‘Did we know the roads 
better than he, who had been ostler 
fifty years? He told us the right 
road, but if we knew better than 
he, we must please ourselves.’ 

With asigh we fell back upon our 
maps; but as we once more looked 
at the word Kirkland in each, 
printed in modest but unmistake- 
able letters, we again took courage, 
and started the next morning, 
breathing a mental defiance to all 
the orthodox geographical authori- 
ties, setting our faces eastward, and 
walking on strong in our faith in 
Kirkland. 
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It was again one of those days in 
early winter when the mid-day sun 
—_ overpowers the coldness of 
the frost, yet leaves its hoar-marks 
undisturbed upon the earth. Down 
the valley of the Eamont to its 
junction with the lordly Eden, 
which latter in its short course as- 
sumes a size which makes it one of 
the noblest rivers in England; 
where the blackened ruins of 
Brougham Castle, the seat of the 
Cliffords, the stronghold of Lancas- 
trian warfare, stands in strangely- 
contrasted neighbourhood with its 
modern namesake Brougham Hall, 
the seat of the wonderful ex-chan- 
cellor ; through their ancient woods 
twinkling with frost diamonds, 
through the rich meadows which 
sweep from them to the river bank, 
we walked on under a cloudless sky 
wight for Cross Fell, the conspicuous 
blue barrier which stood up to chal- 
lenge our further eastward pro- 
gress. 

We reached Kirkland about mid- 
day. Let justice be done to the 
research of those learned map- 
makers, there is such a place; but 
let justice also be done to the hesi- 
tation of the landlord and the scep- 
ticism of the ostler of the Crown, 
and let it be acknowledged can- 
didly that Kirkland is not a large 

lace. It consists in fact of three 
uildings, one farm, one public- 
house, and one chapel. To stop 
here was out of the question: we 
say nothing—though we could say 
much, for we tried it—of the public- 
house where we should have had to 
sleep; but Kirkland being much 
nearer to Penrith than we sup- 
posed, we reached it as we have said 
about noon, and to stop was of 
course impossible. Again we made 
inquiries as to the direct route to 
Durham, and again all the advice 
we could get was to go back to Pen- 
rith and there pursue that mode of 
travelling which had been vainl 
urged upon us by the hotel authori- 
ties of that place. Cross. Fell lay 
just before us, and beyond Cross 
‘ell lay, we knew, the county of 
Durham. So we commenced the 
ascent. As we mounted higher and 
higher, passing from the turf to 
the heather, from the heather to the 
loose grey stones, almost the whole 
of Westmorland and East Cumber- 
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land seemed to spread themselves 
out before us. Immediately below 
lay the rich valley which we had 
erossed, belted here and there by 
the reaches of the Eden shining like 
silver in the sun: far away rose the 
dusky outlines of Skiddaw and Hel- 
vellyn; while the ample plain 
which separated the two mountain 
ranges was crossed by the long line of 
the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, 
along which a gliding steam-cloud 
enabled us to follow the course of a 
a train through more than 
alf its journey. 

Cross Fell is one of those baffling 
mountains with as many heads as 
Cerberus. Thrice we thought we 
were at the top; thrice we saw 
stretching out beyond the fondly 
imagined goal new wastesof heathery 
slope. At last we reached the real 
summit; but still were disappointed. 
a of ae —. — had 

, on n Cumberland on one 
side, and oe Durham on the other, 
we saw Cumberland indeed behind 
us, and Westmorland still smiling 
in the yellow sunshine ; but before 
us, under the leaden eastern sky, long 
dull swelling ridges of barren moor. 

For more than an hour we walked 
on and still nothing but this moor- 
land waste. The silence, the grow- 
ing dimness of a winter afternoon 
made this waste scene appear most 
dismal even under a ens sky; 
in bad weather it must be one of the 
dreariest spots in England. Indeed 
it was even here so barren and deso- 
late that it was hard to believe that 
railways were within twenty miles 
of us, within forty or fifty the busy 
stir of coal-mining, manufacturing, 
commercial, agricultural life. The 
grouse alone, springing continually, 
spoke of game preserving and (by 
contraries) of civilization. 

Lower down we came upon some 
of those marks of former human 
labour which make present desola- 
tion appear 80 much the more deso- 
late. There were some lead ore 
mines apparently no longer worked, 
and the half-unroofed, untenanted 
dingy white huts, built for the shel- 
ter of the workmen on that bleak 
mountain, seemed to put humanity 
not nearer but much farther off. 

Nearly two hours had elapsed 
since we passed the crest of the hill, 
and still there appeared no end to 
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barren moor. The evening was 
closing in; the sun, which had 
hitherto been our only guide towards 
pursuing an eastern course, was al- 
ready behind the hill, and we were 
becoming anxious as to our destina- 
tion for the night, almost regretting 
the public-house of Kirkland, when 
suddenly the valley and the houses 
and the civilized world opened them- 
selves to view below us. Coincident 
with this pleasing revelation was our 
arrival at an interesting spot on the 
hill side where the sources of three 
rivers—the Tyne, the Wear, and 
the Tees—are marked with singular 
precision. The Tyne was conspi- 
cuous a little below flowing north- 
ward, but the Wear and the Tees 
were visible, not only in their down- 
ward progress, as they opened like a 
pair of compasses to embrace, the 
one on the north, the other on the 
south, the county of Durham, but 
absolutely at their very fountain- 
head, rising back to back in clearly 
marked springs, the source of the 
Tees especially being so absolutely 
defined that stones roughly engraved 
with the letter ‘T’ are set round the 
basin out of which trickle the in- 
fant waters destined presently to 
supply the good folks of Darlington 
and to float the ships of Stockton. 
Descending among the habitations 
of men we found ourselves in a place 
rejoicing in the singularly uncouth 
name of Garrigill. We hoped that 
Kirkland would be better known on 
its eastern than its western border; 
but when we mentioned that un- 
happy place, doomed it would seem 
to universal obscurity, an incredu- 
lous smile was all the answer we 
met with. Garrigill itself is not 
perhaps well known to fame, but 
even Garrigill can afford to ignore 
the unfortunate Kirkland. 
Howbeit, the main difficulty of 
our journey was overcome; the 
terra incognita was passed ; hence- 
forth it was all plain sailing. How 
we trudged down Weardale and 
rested our weary limbs at Stanhope; 
how we beheld with exultation the 
kinglike towers of Durham rising 
over their subject town, trod the 
preeincts of that glorious cathedral, 
the goal of our ambition; heard the 
full-toned organ pealing through 
the arches of the nave, choir, and 
chancel—all opening to one another 
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in one unobstructed, unscreened 
line—all this is very commonplace, 
and we need not reiate it. e tra- 
velled home in the more orthodox 
fashion—the fashion dear to inn- 
keepers, and consequently, as we 
found to our cost, terribly dear also 
to travellers—commonplace expen- 
sive locomotion: there is nothing to 
say about that; we all know too 
well what it is. We hope however 
that there are yet in these hurrying 
days some people left who will care 
to read of, as they would rejoice to 
participate in, a quiet English tour, 
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unenlivened by accident or adven- 
ture; or if this hope is too sanguine, 
then we betake ourselves, with a 
roud consciousness of merit, to a 

igher platform, and appeal with 
confidence to the Geographical So- 
ciety to recognise the services which 
we have rendered to the cause of 
science by thus placing beyond dis- 
pute the existence, and ascertaining, 
notwithstanding the opposition of 
interested landlords and unbelieving 
ostlers, the exact position of Kirk- 
land. 


A LEGEND OF DESPATR. 


BY FREDERICK TENNYSON. 


Ane the wind freshens, and the angry sea 
Answers sits chiding with a ery as loud, 
And challenges the plumed thundercloud 


Whose suiphurous brows invade his em 


ry; 


The waves like storming armies run and leap, 
And burst in thunder o'er the misty strand, 
As though ten thousand monsters of the deep 
Did strive together to possess the land. 


The maned flood, like threatening Titan, shocks 
The iron steep-—the woods bend from the shore, 
And all their voices mingle with the roar 
Of the wild waters crazing on the rocks ; 

Those grim grey towers betwixt the earth and sky 
Shake with the onset, and the flowers that blow 
Out of the broken battlements on high, 

Feel the salt drops rain’d on them from below. 


Ill. 


There sate at midnight, while the thunder roll’d, 
A kingly youth in festal garments clad, 
His cheeks were hollow, and his eyes were sad, 
As one with sudden anguish stricken old ; 
He sate—the lonely master of the feast 
Before the lamps and golden vessels drain’d— 
The guests were "aera and the songs had ceased, 


But their wild ec 


IV. 


10es in his heart remain’d. 


The crimson curtains of the banquet-room 
Were blown apart by a great gust of thunder, 
And show’d him the wide champaign spreading under, 
And the hoar seas far off amid the gloom; 
The storm came shrilly through a dying vine 
That o’er the portal hung its summer screen ; 
But one dark cluster full of noble wine 
The last of all amid the leaves was seen. 
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v. 
He pluck’d the last grapes from the withering vine, [/% 7 
d wringing them into his empty cup ~———~ 
With tearful exultation he drank up ag 
The precious drops, bright, dewy, nectarine ; 
‘I drink to thee this last sad cup,’ he cried, 
‘ Departed friend ; ah! me, since thou art fled, 
I too will fly ; ‘twere better I had died, 
As now I shall, for thou, my life, art dead.’ 


VI. 


> / Forth from the palace-gate at midnight fled 
\___That youth, his brows with faded roses bound, 
> And dashing down the wine-cup on the ground, 
} (__ Cried, ‘I will live no more, for joy is dead.’ 
~ As when the lightning flashing in the night 
Reveals vast cloud, pale isle, and mountain wall, 
That mighty cry of sorrow and affright 
Laid bare his soul, and scared the heart of all. 


Vil. 

And now it show’d broad plain, and mountain path, 
And snowy peak; the last leaves from the trees 
Flew inland with the hoar foam of the seas; 

The storm rush’d onward with a sound of wrath, 
And he against the storm, but turn’d behind 

To look once more upon that land of bowers, 
And saw the torn vines snatch’d upon the wind 
Aloft, with chaff, and dust, and wither’d flowers. 


Vill. 


And rushing on toward the roaring sea 
He met the living skeleton Despair ; 
* Wouldst die? wouldst die?’ it shrieked, ‘so young and fair? 
Thou hast thy friends; hold back, death waits for me.’ 
Between the hoar waves, and the fiery haste 
Of that wild boy, he stretch’d his bony arm, 
And the pale awful aspect, as he pass’d, 
Charmed him to peace, as with an icy wand. 


Ix. 

He whisper'd, ‘ Touch me with thy fingers cold, 
For joy is dead. Oh! that my heart were so ; 
Canst bring me back the sweet days long ago? 
’Tis worse than death to feel the heart grow old; 
Stay not my speed, or lull me into sleep, 

That I may dream again of days agone, 
Without the sight of that that makes me weep, 
The evil shadow ’twixt me and the sun. 


x. 
’ vv I walk’d along the dying plain ; 
The happy children, and the sunny throngs 
Of vintagers, their laughter and their songs 
No more I heard, no more. I turn’d again 
Under the vinewalks which of old I paced, 
But now the storm-rent curtain over head 
Show'd the drear sky, and on before me raced 
Dry leaves, with sound like whisperings of the dead. 
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xI. 


‘The day was fair until the afternoon, 
But clouds came flowing upwards dark and fast, 
And the scant beams that thro’ the darkness flash’d, 
Mix’d with the big drops by the thunders thrown, 
Illumined for a moment, and no more, 

Cities, and streams, far hills, and fields, and trees ; 
Ah me! they never seem’d so fair before, 
No summer visions were so fair as these : 









XII. 


‘I saw a rainbow dawn to cheat mine eye, 
Flattering the faded woods with tender green. 
Pouring the vital hues of spring between 
Death’s growing shadows in the earth and sky; 

So memory with her tears, like this sweet rain, 
Scatters the heart’s dead flowers, and makes them shine 
With the fresh tints and light of youth again. 

Ah! that fair moment made me think of mine. 













xIII. 


‘ Then o’er the windy champaign from behind 

There came a voice sweet as an evening bell, 

And lo! a bright shape waving me farewell 

With rosy vesture streaming on the wind, 

‘ Farewell!’ she sang, ‘ pass on; I pass away: 

Beyond the shadowy mountains I shall flee ; 
And mourn not me.’ She smiled; that smile shall play 
Around my heart, and never part from me. 











xIV. 


‘I knew the goddess with the deep blue eyes, 
Hebe, glad Hebe; and with streaming tears 
I stretch’d my arms unto her, while old years 
Pass’d by me, clad in fair fantastic dyes, 
Half fancy, and half memory ; fairer those 
Seen in that broken mirror, though untrue ; 
As the torn woodlands touch’d with gold and rose 
Are lovelier than when all their garlands blew. 













xv. 


* At eve I wander’d on the mountain side, 
And thro’ the tall pines of the ancient wood 
I saw the mighty sunset’s crimson flood 
Ebb into death-hues, like my days of pride ; 
I stood beneath the last leaves of the year, 
That rustled darkling in the evening 2 a 

And saw a funeral, with its pall and bier, 

And veiled mourners go in silence by. 











xvVI. 


‘I heard the weeping and the requiem song, 
I heard them mourning the beloved name, 
‘Oh! stay awhile’-—I murmur’d, as they came, 
* And let me look on her I loved so long.’ 
I look’d upon the pale face of the dead, 
And never shall forget what I have seen, 
Nor love henceforth aught living, but instead 
The likeness of the beauty that hath been. 
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xvii. 


‘The full moon rose behind black cypress: boughs, 
And o’er that pomp a ghostly glory shed, 
Kiss’d the wan passion-flowers that crown’d the dead, 
And touch’d the ivy onthe mourner’s brows; 
Just then the spectre of the loved one sleeping 
In shadowy beauty pass’d across the moon, 
And stilly turn’d toward my bitter weeping 
With beckoning smile, that bade me follow soon.” 


XVIII. 


‘ Thy woes are sunshine in the shade of mine,’ 
7 o other cried—‘ hold back; death waits for me! 
She was thy love, her shadow still shall be, 
She sang thee songs, whose echoes are divine ; 
Think’st thow the heart that ever loved is lost? 
If memory’s summer moonlight smiled on me, 
If I could charm the night with beauty’s ghost, 
Think’st thou that I should seek the howling sea? 


xIx. 


‘Listen. Two mariners left the self-same shore. 
One spread his sail upon a winter's day; 
A stormy twilight on the waters lay ; 
Famine behind him rose, and death before’; 
Pale was that youth, and lean, with ravell’d hair 
Blown o’er his brows; but now his tears were dry; 
With eyes, like watchfires, under cloud of care 
Frowning he looked upon the frowning sky. 


xx. 


‘ The toppling flood rose darkly o’er the bows 
Of his crazed bark ; forth in the stormy rain 
He pass’d; his heart was sick with days of pain. 
Yet must he peril, while the tempest blows. 
No voice of blessing breathed him a farewell, 
Or whisper’d words of kindness in his ears, 
The waves against the crags in thunder fell 
Mix’d with sound of clamours and of tears. 


xXi. 


‘ Moving amid the mist behind him shone 
Gigantic shapes upon the mountain-peaks, 
That raised their iron arms with frantic shrieks, 
And bade him speed with curses, and be gone. 
‘Worse than the darkness thickening in the air, 
Worse than the towering flood, and growing gale, 
Worse than the lightnings, and his own despair, 
Those cruel voices drave against his sail. 


xXxXII. 


‘Yet he outlived the surges and the wind; 
His bark was dash’d upon Death’s lonely isle, 
The ghastly king look’d on, and did but smile, 
And though he look’d for him he did not find. 
The other parted on a summer's day, 
Smooth were the waters, as a mountain lake, 
Glad songs pursued him as he sail’d away, 
The winds were favourable for his sake. 
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XXIII. 


‘Under the green arch of a balmy grove 
He saw the faces of his early friends 
Laughing such sweet farewells, they made amends 
For doubt, and anguish, and dissever’d love: 
And others fair and kind were standing by, 
That took him by the hand, and bade him see 
Far as the waters mingling with the sky 
The purple isles that lay along the sea. 


XXIV. 


‘ And there was merry-making; young and old 
Sate on the sunny deck, and they told tales 
Of mountain caverns deep, and magic vales 
Whose dews were diamonds, and aan streams were gold; 
And in the pauses of their speech roll’d by 
Heartsearching music, like a winding stream 
That on its waters paints the azure sky, 


The flowers, the green leaf, and the summer beam. 


XXV. 
‘In those pure sounds, so rapturous and sweet, 
They heard the echoes of their inmost thought, 
They laugh’d, they wept, and as the magic wrought, 
They thought the past and future ane to meet ; 
They rose to danee before the noon of day, 
Tired with sweet dreams, with feasting, song, and jest ; 
They cried, ‘ We'll make this day one holiday, 
And varied revel better than to rest.’ 


XXVI. 


‘ But in the loudest moment of their glee 
Earthquake and thunder seem’d to meet together, 
They struck at noon beneath the golden weather, 
A | sank, though not a ripple clove the sea. 

The little bark withstood the mighty gale— 
The mighty vessel vanish’d suddenly ; 

That lord of promise sunken in full sail 

Art thou; that stormy heir of sorrows I. 


XXVII. 


‘I am Despair, and Misery is my mate, 
As one who strives in sleep and hath no force, 
Vainly I fight against my daily curse, 
And, like the dreamer, vainly fly my fate ; 
My heart is empty, full my eup of sorrow, 
And, though my years are young, my bones are old, 
Dark is the past, and darker still the morrow, 
Oh! that my scorned dust were dead and cold. 


XXVIII. 


‘ My day is sad with storms, my night with sighs ; 
I cannot use my strength, though justice calls ; 
When cunning snares me, or when vengeance thralls, 
None bring me comfort, and none heed my cries : 
I sow the earth and reap, I pile up gold 
For others’ uses ; I forget my woes, 
And still am not remembered ; I grow old 
Unhonour’d, with no friends, and many foes. 
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‘I build up empires, and my might o’ercomes 
The frowardness of nature, my sad brow 
From morn till even to the earth I bow ; 
For unborn generations I make homes, 
Homeless myself; and with my blood I grow 
The conqueror's laurels ; and with sleepless eyes 
I dare the great deep, when the tempests blow, 
And watch the lawless winds and stormy skies. 


xxx. 


‘ Pride looks not on me, fortune from me veers ; 
Toward me kind hearts grow hard, and pity chill, 
For who can fight unconquerable ill? 

My blood is water, and my thoughts are fears : 
The rich man will deny his ragged sire, 

The brave man draw his sword to still my groans, 
And half my days are without food or fire, 

And Death just yields me dust to hide my bones.’ 


XxXXI. 


He ceased to speak—the flood roll’d in apace ; 
A flash of lightning stripp’d both sea and land. 
That youth he took the other by the hand, 
The other sadly gazed into his face ; 
The icy phantom cool’d his fever heat ; 
Slowly he turn’d away, but arm’d to strive ; 
His warm blood made the frozen heart to beat ; 
The life he gave had taught him why to live. 


XXXII. 


They left the tossing waters hand in hand ; 

The storm roll’d off; and now the peaceful moon 
Look’d down upon the evil that was done, 
The inland flood, the wreck upon the strand, 
Gardens, like fair girls with wild-wandering hair, 
Drown’d in their own sweet beauty ; goodly trees 
Stretch’d on the earth like giants struck from far, 
And gentle rivers swoll’n to angry seas. 


XXXIII. 


But now the rich man’s palace on the steep 
That look’d o’er land and sea; where is it, where ? 
Lo! with the storm, the earthquake hath been there, 
The towers are crumbled, and the moonbeams peep 
Into their treasures, down carv’d galleries stream, 
And show the painted chambers, and from under 
The fallen columns golden vessels gleam, 
And gems from out the dust, like dreams of wonder. 


XXXIV. 


The poor man said—‘ The heart may strive in vain, 
Yet weave itself strange armour out of ills : 
The thriftless heart that pleasure daily fills 
Grows without strength, and by a dream is slain ; 
Build thou a watch-tower on this stormy height, 
That weary mariners from afar may see 
A timely haven by its beacon light, 
Or mark the shoals where others wreck'd, and flee.’ 
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CHAPTER XXVI.—FLOOD AND FIELD. 


A FAMILY PARTY—A HUNTING MORNING—HAND-AND-GLOVE—GONE AWAY ! — 
NEVER MORE — FOLLOW-MY-LEADER. 


T was the last day of the Old 
Year, and he seemed to have 
resolved on making a peaceful end- 
ing, such as the thirty-first of De- 
cember seldom vouchsafes in any 
climate but our own. Thoroughly 
English too was the party assembled 
round the breakfast-table at New- 
ton-Hollowes, from the red face of 
the old butler struggling in with 
the hissing urn to the correspond- 
ing colour of Frank-Hardingstone’s 
coat, betokening that he meant to 
enjoy our national sport of fox- 
hunting. Blanche was already down, 
looking charming in a riding-habit, 
as all pretty women do, and Mary’s 
— face showed more animation 
than usual, perhaps in consequence 
of an arrangement which was 
broached apparently not for the 
first time. 

‘Iam so glad we persuaded him 
not to ride,’ observed Blanche, ap- 
pealing as usual to Mr. Harding- 
stone ; ‘ he will not take care of that 
cough—men are such bad patients! 
Now with Mary to drive him in the 
pony-carriage, Ls can keep himself 
well wrapped-up, and the air will 
do him good.’ 

‘ Undoubtedly,’ replied Frank, 
‘Mrs. Delaval must aan good care 
of her patient’ (Mary looked as if 
she rather thought she would) ; and 
I shall be completely at your service, 
Miss Kettering; you know I am 
not an enthusiast about hunting, like 
Charlie.’ 

‘Oh, I shall do very well with 
old Thomas and Uncle Baldwin, if 
he can only keep up with me,’ re- 
plied Blanche; ‘so f 
to stay with me.’ 

Frank seemed to think this would 
be no great sacrifice; but as she 
spoke the subject of their conversa- 
tion entered the breakfast-room, and 
took his place as usual at Mrs. 
Delaval’s side. Poor Charlie! he 
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wont ask you ' 


looked thinner than ever, and the 
cough, though not so violent, was 
every day more and more frequent. 
To be sure his eye was bright, and 
his colour at times brilliant; every- 
body seemed to think he was better, 
save the Bubbleton doctors, and 
they never would give an opinion 
one way or the other. 

‘So Haphazard is to be disap- 
pointed of his gallop again,’ com- 
plained Charlie, as he stretched his 
wasted hand for his tea-cup. ‘I 
have had quite enough of bein 
nursed, Blanche, even by you. i 
really think I might ride him, just 
to see them find. I could get off if 
I felt tired, you know.’ 

‘Get off when the hounds are 
running!’ replied Blanche, ‘ not 
you. Now be a good boy just this 
once, Charlie. Mary has promised 
to drive you in my pony-carriage 
with Scrub; she says you shall see 
everything if you'll only trust your- 
self with her; and nobody will take 
such care of you as Mary, I know,’ 
added she, rather mischievously. 
Charlie made no further objections, 
and Mrs. Delaval kept her eyes 
immoveably fixed on the pattern of 
her tea-cup. 

‘ Late, of course—servants always 
are late, except for dinner. Charlie 
my boy, how are ye this morning? 
You've got no breakfast. Zounds ! 
why is everything cold? Blanche, 
my sweet girl, ring all the bells, and 
kick that old fool into next week, if 
he don’t bring hot mutton-chops 
instanter. I can’t stay a moment. 
I must be off to Snaffles, or he'll 
make some cursed mistake. It’s 
very singular that nobody ever un- 
derstands my directions,’ said the 
General, bustling into the room in 
a state of more than usual ferment, 
as is generally the case with occa- 
sional sportsmen on a hunting morn- 
ing. he General had been up 

x x 
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since daybreak, but had not yet 
succeeded in snatching a quiet five 
minutes for his own breakfast; and 
even now as he fussed about im a 
short green coat and high Napoleon 
boots, it seemed doubtful whether 
he would settle down to his meal, 
or be off on another visit to the 
stables, for the further confusion of 
the unfortunate Snaffles. Hunger 
carried it for the moment, but the 
trampling of hoofs and grinding of 
wheels on the sweep at the front- 
door soon drew our party to the 
window, from which Blanche’s eyes 
were delighted by the appearance 
of her favourite W ater-king, his fine 
coat glistening in the morning sun, 
his long thin tail whisking about as 
usual, and his rounded form seen in 
all its beauty under the unmounted 
side-saddle. ‘Isn’t he a darling?’ 
exclaimed Blanche from the window, 
as the horse stepped proudly round 
to the door, pointing his small ears 
and glancing in every direction as 
though looking for his mistress. 
Old Thomas on a steady brown ; 
Frank’s two hunters, well-bred, 
weight-carrying animals; the Ge- 
neral’s black cob and the little 
pony-carriage completed the caval- 
cade, which was at length got into 
marching order, not without much 
difficulty and the issue of several 
contradictory orders from Uncle 
Baldwin, who, what with his anxiety 
about Blanche’s mounting, and his 
care that Charlie should be pro- 
perly wrapped up, to say nothing 
of his directions to every one con- 
cerning that undiscoverable passage, 
‘the shortest way,’ was already in a 
white heat, and altogether in a state 
quite the reverse of what we should 
suppose anticipatory of a day’s 
pleasure. 

However, Blanche was in the 
saddle at last, and pacing quietly on 
with Frank by her side. The Gene- 
ral, too, was mounted, but by no 
means as yet under way—so much 
had to be impressed on the butler 
in case of the Field stopping to 
luncheon ; so much on Snalites, who 
remained at home, about sundry 
brood mares in the paddocks, all in 
an interesting situation; so much 
on the keepers, who neglected the 
earth-stopping generally; and so 
very much on the bailiff, who in- 
variably appeared at the last mo- 
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ment, that had it not been for the 
determination evinced by the black 
cob, his master would have remained 
at the front door till dinner-time,— 
that animal, however, a resolute, 
Roman-nosed conveyance, seeing his 
stable companions rapidly deserting 
him, and rejoicing moreover in a 
stiff neck and perfectly callous 
mouth, made no more ado but took 
the bit between his teeth, and low- 
ering his head to the well-known 
angle of insubordination, rushed 
doggedly to the front, bearing the 
General rapidly past the - 
riage in a manner more ludicrous 
than dignified. Charlie was in fits. 
Even quiet Mrs. Delaval laughed 
outright; and this simple incident, 
— made their drive far more 
ively—we will not say more agree- 
able—than it would otherwise have 
been, inasmuch as they had started 
in solemn silence; and like all 
couples who feel that they are more 
to each other than either dares to 
confess, they might have remained 
unwillingly mute during the pre- 
cious hours, from sheer inability to 
talk upon any topic but one, and a 
nervous dread of entering on that 
one lest an explanation should at 
once dispel the leven that had been 
the happiness of their lives. Now, 
however, they chatted gaily enough; 
and certainly if ever there was a 
situation calculated to raise the 
spirits of mortal, it was that in which 
our young Lancer and his ladye-love 
found themselves, on their way to 
Crop Hill, that thirty-first of De- 
cember—a drive never afterwards 
to be effaced from the memory of 
the gentle charioteer. It was one 
of those beautiful balmy mornings 
that (when we get them) make an 
English winter more delightful than 
that of any other country in the 
world. It can only be described by 
the expression which it brought to 
every one’s lips, ‘ What a hunting 
morning!’ There had been heavy 
rain in the night, and the freshened 
pastures seemed actually to smile 
in the sun, as ever and anon he 
shone out with chastened beams 
over copse, and meadow, and up- 
land; the very hedges, leafless 
though they were, seemed tobreathe 
the fragrance of spring ; mid-winter 
as it was, Nature seemed to be not 
dead, but sweetly sleeping; the 
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robin hopped merrily from twig to 
twig; the magpie jerked and chat- 
tered and flew before the pony- 
carriage, lighting now on this ito 
of the lane now on that, now dis- 
turbing its mate, now soaring away 
over the high thick hedge towards 
the distant wood. As they emerged 
into a line of fair open pastures, 
from which their view, unchecked 
by fence on either side, swept over 
a rich green vale dotted with cattle 
and clothed with hedge-row trees, 
they caught sight of their mounted 
friends cantering merrily along the 
— ahead of them, Blanche’s 

abit fluttering in the soft light 
breeze, her cavalier’s red coat and 
shining stirrup-irons glistening in 
the sun, and the General bumping 
steadily behind them on the high- 
stepping black cob, who, albeit 
usually an animal of imperturbable 
sobriety, had contracted a fatal 
passion for the chase, which on oc- 
casions like the present put him 
into a state of rebellious excitement 
that lasted throughout the day, and 
produced a sad reaction in the stable 
on the morrow. 


‘That’s the best fellow in Eng- 
land,’ said Charlie, as he pointed 
out lus friend to his companion. 
‘I shall be glad when it’s settled, 
Mrs. Delaval, as J know it soon 


will be.’ Mary thought they were 
on tender ground, and applied her- 
self diligently to her driving without 
producing any great increase of 
ace on the part of philosophical 
at ‘Ah!’ said Charlie, and 
his voice trembled as he spoke, 
‘I’ve envied Frank all my life, and 
envy him more than ever now.’ 
‘Youdo?’ replied Mary, glancing 
uickly at him, while her heart for 
the moment seemed to stand still. 
‘Not his bride, Mrs. Delaval,’ re- 
plied Charlie, ‘for his bride you'll 
see she will be. No, no; I’m very 
fond of Blanche, but not in that 
way.’ Mary was blushing crimson, 
and it was surprising what a deal of 
driving that little pony required as 
Charlie proceeded. ‘But I envy 
him all he has that I can never 
have again—health, strength, all 
that makes life enjoyable—all that 
Was once mine, but that I feel I 
have now lost for ever.’ 
‘Don’t say so,’ replied Mary, 
though her rising tears almost 
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choked her utterance, ‘don’t say so. 
With care and good advice, and all 
of us to nurse you, oh you must, you 
shall get well;’ but even as she 
spoke she felt a sad foreboding at 
her heart. Charlie caught her glance 
though it was almost instantl 
averted, and he proceeded as if 

to himself. 

‘I could bear it well enough if I 
was like Frank in one respect, if I 
knew my life was bound to another’s, 
and that other the one I care most 
for in the world. I could struggle 
on for her sake; but no, I shall 
leave none such behind me, and 
perhaps it is better.’ 

* Do you think we are all so heart- 
less?’ she burst forth, ‘do you, 
think we can part with you without 
a murmur? with you, for whom we 
have watched and prayed and longed 
all those dreary months, dreary in- 
deed whilst you were——’ Mary 
stopped short. She felt she had 
said too much, but it was Charlie’s 
turn to blush now. His breath 
came quick and short, the boy 
dared not look the woman in the 
face, but he put his hand into his 
bosom and drew out a glove—a 
white kid glove it was formerly, 
now sadly soiled and discoloured, 
for a gallant heart had been beating 
against it many a long month—but 
with a rim of velvet round the 
wrist; there was no doubt of its 
identity, nor of the fair hand it once 
had fitted. Charlie drew it out and 
pressed it to his lips. She turned 
on him one swimming glance. They 
understood each other; the moment 
had at length arrived when— 

‘ Gently Ravager! back hounds, 
back!’"—and the loud erack of a 
hunting-whip disturbed theirroman- 
tic téte-a-téte at this critical mo- 
ment, and announced the proximity 
of that well-known pack denomi- 
nated the Hark-holloa Hounds, trot- 
ing gently on towards the place of 
meeting, and rapidly overtaking the 
pony-carriage and its preoccupied 
inmates. The noble impulse of 
equine emulation, usually dormant in 
the shaggy form of Scrub, was now 
aroused by the inspiriting influence 
of the passing pageant, “ the clean, 
dainty -looking, motley - coloured 
pack; the neat, well-appointed ser- 
vants in their bright scarlet coats 
and glossy velvet caps; the well- 
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bred, well-groomed, hunting-looking 
horses they bestrode steppin 
airily along, jingling their bits, an 
snorting to the morning breeze. 
All these objects raised the mettle 
of Blanche’s quiet pony, and Mary 
had now enough to do in earnest, as 
he tugged at the reins and drew 
them rapidly on in rear of the pack 
towards a slight elevation in the 
distance crowned by a windmill, 
and rejoicing in the dignified title 
of Crop Hill. A renewal of the 
tender subject was impossible, for 
as they neared the trysting-place 
the plot thickened rapidly, and 
sportsman after sportsman cantering 
by on his cover-hack had a bow for 
rs. Delaval, and a word to ex- 
change with Charlie, now congra- 
tulating him on his return, now con- 
doling with him for his -inabi- 
lity to ride, now cordially hoping 
that he will soon be again in the 
saddle, with an inquiry after the 
welfare of the celebrated Hap- 
hazard. Charlie’s spirits rose as 
they proceeded, and ere they reached 
the windmill he was a boy again. 

*Yoi, over there !"—holloaed the 
huntsman standing in his stirrups 
and waving the willing pack into the 
cover, a patch of sunny gorse lying 
on the south side of the hill, and 
commanding a vale of large green 
— that to contemplate alone 

rought the light into Charlie’s eye. 

‘This way,’ said the General, 
sidling, and piaffing and coming 
tail-first towards the pony-carriage, 
for the double purpose of placing it 
in a favourable position for viewing 
the proceedings, and of exhibiting 
his own horsemanship before the 
eyes of Mrs. Delaval. The Gene- 
ral was under the impression that if 
there was one thing in which more 
than another he excelled, it was the 
art of manége-equitation, and per- 
haps on an animal less self-willed 
than the black cob he might have 
been a very Bellerophon, but 
certainly at the present juncture he 
jerked and fumed and kicked and 
wiped his brows in anything but a 
graceful mode of progression. 

‘This way,’ said he, after a violent 
effort which brought the cob broad- 
side on across Scrub, whose recog- 
nition, however, his excited friend 
disdained to acknowledge. 

‘From the brow of this hill you 
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can see for miles. If we don’t find 
here. How d’ye mean don’t find 
here? Ifthere’s no fox in the gorse 
T'll eat this hunting-whip!’ eyeing 
his own iron-handled one as he 
spoke. ‘If you keep along the— 
(stand still you brute!) if you keep 
along the brow, Mrs. Delaval— 
(Zounds ! will you stand still?) you'll 
be able to—Tally-ho! he’s away, 
d’ye see him, yonder by the 
oak! now they have it. Forward! 
Forrard!!’ Charlie could not resist 
a prolonged screech of delight, 
though he coughed for five minutes 
afterwards, and the General went 
off at score, as eager for a start as if 
he had been riding the best horse in 
England, and bumped and thumped 
and scuttled and slid down the hill, 
towards a friendly hand-gate, as 
only an elderly gentleman can, who 
has survived all his passions save 
this one alone! What a scurry 
there was over the vale below. Im- 
mediately in the foreground a group 
of foot people, a keeper in velveteen, 
and a labourer with a terrier in his 
arms, laughed and gazed and vo- 
ciferated, and made sundry uncom- 
plimentary remarks on the sports- 
men whose prowess they could so 
effectually overlook. Lower down 
careful grooms on second horses, a 
steady-going dark-coated array, had 
diverged nearly at right angles to 
the line of chase, and keeping stu- 
diously together, seemed to be hold- 
ing perseveringly for some point of 
their own, well down-wind. At the 
bottom of the hill a horse-breaker, 
on a four-year old rearing straight 
on end, was endeavouring to make 
the passage of a white gate that had 
slammed to, unpropitiously just in 
front of him. As the man had 
dropped his whip and did not dare 
get off, he was likely to rerain there 
some little time longer. Just in 
front of him again came the Field, 
a motley mass of colours, red pre- 
dominating—streaming like a flight 
of wildfowl, as they crossed the 
inclosures, but huddling confusedly 
together as often as they reached 
the fence, under the mistaken notion 
that there is safety in numbers. 
Amongst them were men of all 
sorts and ages, ranks, weights and 
sizes—some plying elbows and legs 
as they shot occasionally to the front, 
only to drop back to their native 
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obscurity when the fatal necessity 
of jumping should arrive—some 
holding steadily on, satisfied to be 
in good company, with no more idea 
of where the hounds were than if 
they had been in the next county— 
discreet spirits breaking the hearts 
of valorous horses by keeping them 
back — eager enthusiasts rapidly 
finishing their too sorry steeds by 
unging them forward, but still one 
and all convinced that they were 
distinguishing themselves by their 
prowess, and prepared to swear over 
their wine that they had been all 
day in the front rank. To the right 
of these might be seen the General 
in a line of his own, leading him 
through a deep ridge and furrow 
field, in which he lJaboured like a 
boat in a heavy sea—already its 
inequalities had brought him to a 
slack rein, and even at that distance 
the rider’s heels could be plainly dis- 
tinguished in convulsive persuasion. 

tive minutes more at that pace 
would unquestionably reduce the 
black cob toawalk. A field further 
forward than these, and released 
from the turmoil and confusion in 
their rear, struggled a devoted band, 
the forlorn hope of the chase—those 
adventurous spirits who ‘ mean rid- 
ing,’ but ‘ don’t know how’—though 
small in number great in hair- 
breadth ‘scapes and thrilling casual- 
ties. There a rood and a half of 
fence was seen tumbling into a field 
with a crash like the falling of a 
house, followed by a headlong biped 
describing a parabola in the air, and 
closely attended by a huge dark 
object which resolved itself into a 
ales steed. Further on again a 
crashing of rails was heard, and a 
reckless pair seen balanced across a 
strong piece of field-upholstery, only 
to subside dully into a fatal ditch 
gaping to receive them, not in vain: 

Rider and horse in one red burial 

blent. 

A wisp of scarlet lying motionless 
on the cuhiaaical and a loose 
horse galloping furiously to the 
front, chusieten this ill-fated por- 
tion of the panorama, and carried 
the eye forward to where some half- 
dozen detached cavaliers were gra- 
dually diminishing till they looked 
like red balls bouncing over a bil- 
hard-table, as independentand nearly 
abreast each sped his own line across 
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the distant fields. These were in- 
deed the ‘ chosen few’—the deacons 
of the craft, quick, quiet, wary, and 
resolute—they had surmounted all 
the obstacles of the commencement, 
all the struggle for a start, and were 
now enjoying their reward. Each 
man as he took his horse well by 
the head settled himself in his saddle, 
and scanning his ground with keen 
and practised eye, crashed through 
the impervious bullfinch or faced 
the uncompromising timber, enjoy- 
ing a deep thrilling ecstasy totally 
incomprehensible to the rational 
portion of mankind. A Frenchman 
once remarked to us anent this par- 
ticular form of lunacy, ‘ Monsieur, 
nous ne cherchons pas nos émotions, 
nous Frangais, 4 nous casser le cou P” 
But deep and stirring were the émo- 
tions of our English enthusiasts, as 
they strained after the fleeting pack, 
now diminished to a few white 
scattered dots glancing over the 
green surface a field ahead even of 
these. 

‘ Happy fellows !’ exclaimed 
Charlie, watching the first flight, 
where his own place should have 
been, with straining eyes. ‘It looks 
uncommonly like a run! — but 
where’s Frank ? he ought to be for- 
ward with the hounds. Oh! he’s 

hilandering there on the right with 

lanche,’ and Charlie’s mouth drew 
itself down into an expression of in- 
tense disgust—although in love him- 
self he could not understand Venus 
being allowed to interfere with 
Diana. ‘If we keep down this 
lane,’ exclaimed he, still bending his 
gaze on the disappearing pack, ‘we 
shall come in upon them again, to a 
certainty, with this wind. Wil- 
mington-copse is his point, I'll lay 
my life. Go along, Serub !’ and the 

ony-carriage was immediately set 
in motion, not without flagellation 
of Blanche’s favourite, bumping and 
swaying down an extremely bad 
road at the best speed it could 
muster. Everand anon the drivers 
east a look over the vale at the fast- 
disappearing chase, but the excite- 
ment was rapidly subsiding. All 
the reds had by this time vanished, 
save one extremely cautious sports- 
man in a lane; the more sober co- 
lours were gradually fading into the 
distance. The horse-breaker was 
gone, the keeper in velveteen shoul- 
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dered his gun, the labourer put 
down his terrier, and the pedes- 
trians were lounging home to din- 
ner. After two miles or so of severe 
exertion the panting Scrub was again 
pulled up at Stoney-cross, a place 
where four by-roads met, com- 
manding an extensive view of the 
surrounding country. Mary was 
almost as keen about the run as her 
companion, so catching is excite- 
ment, particularly hunting excite- 
ment. ‘ Listen,’ said she, intently 
eyeing the distance, ‘can you hear 
anything ?” 

* Nothing but Scrub blowing,’ re- 
plied Charlie: ‘no, they’re havin 
an extraordinary run,—we shail 
never see them again !’ 

Both strained their eyes till they 
watered. Profound silence reigned 
over the landscape, save when the 
wintry wind moaned softly through 
the boughs of some leafless poplars 
overhead. The sun had disap- 

ared, a dark grey haze was creep- 
ing over the distance, even Nature 
seemed to be suffering a reaction 
after the excitement of the last half- 
hour, and Charlie too felt de- 
spondent and melancholy; the air 
was moist and chill, the sky dark 
and lowering: it was the last day 
of the year—would he ever see 
another? Must he leave this plea- 
sant world, pleasant even in the 
subdued melancholy of winter's rus- 
set garb, and lie in the damp cold 
earth, whilst his friends and com- 
rades were full of life and hope and 
energy? The last time—was this 
indeed the last time for him of the 
sport he loved so passionately ? No 
more to back his gallant steeds and 
feel his life-blood thrill, as they 
hounded beneath him in the real 
ecstasy of motion; no more to join 
the jovial scarlet throng, with bit 
and bridle ringing round him, and 
laugh and jest and cordial greeting 
passing from lip to lip in that mer- 
riest of merry meetings at the co- 
vert-side ; no more to stand in the 
deep fragrant woodland and cheer 
that chiming music to the echo, 
sweeter to him than the very sym- 
phony of Heaven; and when silence, 
startling from its suddenness, suc- 
ceeded to those maddening sounds, 
and warned him they were away / 
others would race with the racing 
pack, and revel in the whirlwind of 
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= glancing over the pastures like 
wks upon the wing, but his place 
would be vacant in the front rank, 
and he—where would he be? 
Hard! hard! now that life was so 
sweet and sparkling, now that the 
cup was crowned with that last 
drop that bid it brim with happi- 
ness—the consciousness ‘of love. 
And must it be put untasted by P 
Hard—hard—yet perhaps better 
so! 

‘I hear them, I’m certain,’ said 
Mary, raising her taper hand in the 
air; ‘that must be the horn. We 
shall see the finish after all !’ 

‘Not yet,’ cried Charlie, all his 
melancholy reflections dispelled on 
the instant. ‘See, they’ve checked 
on the plough yonder. Now they 
acknowledge it. Well hunted, my 
beauties! Look! look! did you 
see him P—there, in the middle of 
that large field, beyond the spinny 

Mary looked and looked, and at 
length made out a dark speck steal- 
ing away in the distance too slowly 
for a crow, tuo smoothly for a dog ; 
had she not been told she never 
would have suspected that minute 
object was the fox. 

*He’s not killed yet,’ observed 
Charlie ; ‘there'll be some grief be- 
fore HE’s in hand! See, he’s point- 
ing straight for the forest—by 
Jove! they'll have to swim the 
Gushe. Whata capitalfox!’ And 
now, once’more, the pageant passed 
in full view of the pony-carriage ; 
but oh! how altered. Despite the 
check there were but two men near 
the hounds, and even these were a 
full field behind them (after dinner 
they acknowledged to twenty 
yards) ; then came one solitary indi- 
vidual in a cap, who was indeed the 
huntsman, and who was now riding 
in the combined enjoyment of a 
horse completely odamnek and a 
morbid dread lest the more fortu- 
nate twain in his front should press 
too much on his treasures—a need- 
less fear, could he but have seen the 
mode in which these treasures were 
increasing the distance between 
themselves and their pursuers. Be- 
hind him again was a gentleman 
(clerical) standing by his horse, ap- 
parently investigating his stirrup- 
irons with minute interest. e 
never could be got to explain clearly 
why he had stopped at this exciting 
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moment. Gaining gradually upon 
the latter came another red coat, 
making the most of an extremely 
slow canter; and not a soul besides 
was to be seen on the line of the 
hounds. What had become of them 
all? Where was the Field? Why 
pounding down the very lane in 
which the pony-carriage had drawn 
up, pulling and hustlmg and grin- 
ning and clattering,—coat-tails fly- 
ing, neckeloths streaming, the 
leaders’ faces bathed in perspiration, 
the rearward horsemen plastered 
with mud, all riding like grim 
Death, all frantic with hurry and ex- 
citement,—the General and his 
black cob not the least furious of 
the throng. Few noticed the car- 
riage, all were intent on some object 
in the extreme distance, possibl 
the bridge at Deep-ford, scetaneh 
as the hounds were now pointing 
straight for the Gushe. 

It was quite a relief to watch 
Frank Hardingstone’s unmoved face 
as he cantered quietly by, and smiled 
and spoke to them, without how- 
ever relaxing in his vigilant care of 
Blanche. That young lady looked 
— than ever—her violet eyes 

ancing with excitement, and her 
long fair curls floating over her 
riding-habit. 

*He’s going to have it,’ screamed 
Charlie, in a state of tumultuous 
excitement, as they watched Frank 
turn away from his charge, and 
leaping the fence out of the lane 
take a direct line for the calm, deep, 
silent river, and consequently for 
the hounds, who were already 
struggling in the stream, throwing 
their tongues occasionally as they 
were swept along by its force to 
land considerably lower down than 
they had calculated. One of the 
foremost sportsmen went gallantly 
in with them, but his horse was 
already exhausted, and after sinking 
twice rider and steed emerged se- 
parately on the hither side, glad to 
get off with a ducking. 

‘Blanche, you foolish girl, stop! 
I desire you to stop!’ exclaimed the 
General, foaming with excitement, 
and himself with difficulty pulling 
the black cob across the road. But 
Blanche either would not or could 
not stop: Water-king’s mettle was 
excited ; he had been following 
Frank Hardingstone’s horse all day, 
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and true to his name he was not. to 
be deterred by the perils of a swim. 
Taking the bit between his teeth, he 
bounded out of the lane at the exact 
spot where his leader had jumped 
the fence, and tore away over the 
level water-meadows, regardless of 
the volley of imprecations which the 
General sent after him as of the 
feeble grasp which strove to check 
him in vain. 

Frank meanwhile, all unconscious, 
sped steadily down to the stream, 
Already his cool resolute eye had 
marked the safest place at which to 
land. ‘ If I can only get owt,’ thought 
Frank, ‘there’s never much diffi- 
culty about getting in.’ Already 
had he gathered his horse well upon 
his haunches, turned his stirrup- 
irons over his saddle-bow, knotted 
the thong of his whip to his rein 
in case of dissolving partnership on 
emergency, and sliding quietly down 
the tol was immersed in deep 
water, laying his weight as much as 
possible along his horse’s neck, when 
a faint scream, a rushing sound close 
behind him, and a tremendous splash 
by his side, made him turn wildly 
round and well-nigh pull his unfor- 
tunate steed over him in the water. 
How shall we describe his sensa- 
tions at what he saw P—Water-king 
plunging and rearing himself above 
the surface ; Blanche clinging help- 
lessly te her horse’s neck, her white 
face glancing on him for an instant 
with an expression of ghastly terror; 
another furious plunge, a faint 
bubbling scream, and the limp skirt 
of a riding-habit disappearing be- 
neath thewhirling wave. Thehorror- 
stricken sportsmen in the lane saw a 
lady’s hat floating on the stream 
some fifty yards lower down. But 
assistance was near at hand ; twenty 
men were soon gathered on the bank. 
People never know how these things 
are done. Frank was away from 
his horse in an instant: he believes he 
dived for her twice; but two minutes 
had scarcely elapsec before he was 
hanging over her exhausted form on 
the bank, regardless of the surround- 
ing crowd, regardless of his usual 
self-command and reserved demean- 
our, pouring forth the torrent of his 
feelings. so long dammed up, in 
words that were but little short of 


madness. 
It was fortunate indeed that 
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Scrub’s fatigue had prevented the 
pony-carriage from going any far- 
ther on the line of the crowd, who 
were by this time blocking up the 
narrow passage of Deep-ford Bridge, 
as Blanche, despite her wet clothes, 
was too much exhausted to attempt 
riding home, and was accordingly 
placed by Mary in her own little 
equipage. The pony made small 
difficulty about retracing his steps 
towards his stable, and the caval- 
cade proceeded rapidly to Newton- 
Hollowes; Frank riding alongside 


Anp of all places in the world 
where did they choose to spend 
their honeymoon? Why, at St. 
Swithin’s ; there they had first met 
—there the girl had first seen her 
young ideal of manly perfection— 
there Frank had first surrendered 
the self-control he held so dear. 
When at the end of a twenty-sixth 
chapter the gentleman saves from 
drowning the lady after whom he 
has been hankering through the 
previous twenty-five, it is needless 
to specify how ‘ bride-cake must be 
the issue.’ ‘ Hot water’ after cold 
is a fair conclusion, so the dress- 
maker in Old Bond-street was writ- 
ten to—and the man-of-business 
came down from Lincoln’s-Inn— 
and there was a gathering of friends 
and relatives—a breakfast to the 
grandees—a dinner to the tenants— 
a ball to the labourers—and the 
bells of Newton ringing almost 
without cessation for eight-and- 
forty hours—the bridesmaids smiled 
and sparkled—the bride wept and 
trembled—the bridegroom ee 
like a fool—everything was strictly 
orthodox, save the interference of 
the General, who wanted to set the 
clergyman right during the sacred 
ceremony, and very properly re- 
ceived a rap over the knuckles from 
that dignitary, which was no less 
than he deserved—the county paper 
devoted a column and a half to its 
description of the ceremony—the 
Morning Post dismissed it in three 
lines under the head of ‘ Fashion- 
able Intelligence ;’ and so the knot 
was tied, and Frank Hardingstone, 
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in his dripping garments, with an 
expression of unspeakable joy on 
his manly features never seen there 
before or since; Mary praying in- 
wardly with heartfelt gratitude, 
and the General sobbing like a child. 
As they turned in at the gates, 
Charlie was the only one of the 
party who retained his composure 
sufficiently to observe, with an ex- 
pression of deep interest, ‘I -wish 
we knew whether they’ve killed 
their fox.’ 


M., took Blanche. Kettering, N., 
and they became man and wife. 
We must now shift the scene to 
where we first introduced the cha- 
racters of our somewhat lengthened 
narrative; nor will we, after the 
fashion of sundry eminent divines, 
prolong our ‘in conclusion’ to an 
indefinite abusing of the listener's 
— and the Queen’s English. 
he honeymoon is over—they never 
last more than a week now-a-days— 
and the relatives of the principal 
performers have broken up the ¢éte- 
a-téte, and joined the happy pair at 
St. Swithin’s. It is a mild sunny 
afternoon about the middle of Feb- 
ruary. At the sea-side, where there 
are no bare trees and leafless hedges 
to destroy the illusion, it might be 
midsummer, so soft and balmy is 
the air, so bright the beams et 
ing on the Channel, so hushed and 
peaceful the ripple of the ebbing 
tide ; the fishing-boats seem asleep 
upon the waters; a large square- 
rigged vessel looms almost motion- 
less in the offing; and a group of 
five persons are congregated about 
an invalid’s couch on the beach. 
As Mary Delaval moves round it to 
place a cushion more comfortably 
at his back, we recognise the deli- 
cate features and waving moustaches 
of our young Lancer. It is indeed 
the wasted face of ‘ Cousin Charlie,’ 
attenuated to an unearthly beauty, 
and wearing the calm gentle expres- 
sion of those who are ere long to be 
summoned home. 
‘Outward-bound,’ says a_ stout 
seaman-like man, shutting up the 
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glass with which he has been dili- 
gently conning the distant ship. 
‘ Outward-bound, and an Indiaman, 
as I make her, Miss Blanche; I beg 
your pardon.’ Hairblower never 
can call her by her matronly title. 

‘If that’s an Indiaman, I'll eat 
her,’ exclaims the General; ‘ don’t 
tell me—I should know something 
of that class of ship at any rate. 
Look at her spars! She’s bound 
for the Baltic, I can take my oath, 
Indiaman !—if she’s not a Dutch- 
man, J am.’ 

The General’s appearance indeed 
gave weight to this assertion. His 
stout short frame enveloped in a 
jacket and trowsers—for out of com- 
pliment to the locality he thought 
it necessary to capes in nautical 
costume—possessed that well-filled 
appearance which custom has chosen 
to consider indigenous to the Hol- 
lander. The General's love-making 


did not progress very rapidly, but 
he had still a hankering to stand 
well in the opinion of Mrs. Delaval; 
and when he considered the care and 
attention with which she tended 
ogg Charlie, administering to all 


is wants and fancies as oniy a 
woman can, he thought that such a 
wife would indeed be a treasure for 
an elderly gentleman who was begin- 
ning to experience sundry twinges 
at the extremities, reminding him 
most unpleasantly of good things 
long since consumed, and claret 
bottles emptied in Life’s thirsty 
noon. 

‘What do you think, darling?’ 
says Blanche, sidling up to her hus- 
band, and placing her arm confid- 
ingly within his. Like all newly- 
married women she isa little gauche, 
and wears her happiness with too 
demonstrative an air, appealing on 
all occasions to her lord, and hang- 
ing on his every word and look as if 
there were no one else in the uni- 
verse. To do the sex justice, how- 
ever, this is a fault of which they 
are invariably cured in less than a 
twelvemonth, and radically too—we 
cannot call to mind a single instance 
of a relapse. 

* How should I know, my dear?’ 
replies Frank, awaking from deep 
thought; ‘yet stay, may it not be 
the very ship in which your old 
friend D’Orville was to sail?’ with a 
malicious glance at Blanche, who 
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looked up at him with such an open 
smile as showed how little impres- 
sionthe handsome Major's attentions 
had ever made on her young heart. 
‘Let me see, whatday was he to start? 
I've got his letter in my pocket.’ 

‘ Pocket !—letter!—what? read 
it!’ exclaimed the General— that 
will prove the thing at once—you'll 
see she’s a Dutchman.’ 

Blanche glanced at Mary, and 
even that grave face brightened into 
a smile—while Frank, seating him- 
self on the shingle, drew a letter 
from his pocket and began to read. 

‘Cannot resist—hem—congratu- 
lations—hem—blessings in store— 
hem—leaving this country for a lon 
absence.’ (Ah! here it is.) ‘As 
am going out in command of troops, 
I shall have the pleasure of once 
more rubbing up my seamanship by 
a voyage round the Cape. We em- 
bark at Gravesend on the , and 
shall probably sail when the tide 
suits the following day.’ (‘(Gad—LIbe- 
lieve it isthe Indiaman!) ‘ Lacquers 
accompanies me, having got the Ma- 
jority in my corps, and has become 
a great soldier—perhaps thanks to 
your success in the attack on which 

now write to congratulate you.’ 
(Here’s a long story about you, 
Blanche—shall I read it?) Blanche 
placed her little hand over his 
mouth, and Frank proceeded. ‘As 
I shall probably not have another 
opportunity of writing to my Eng- 
lish friends for four or five months, 
I will not apologise for the length 
of my present epistle, but give you 
all the news I can to enliven your 
honeymoon, a piece of presumption 
which, I sniada is Fike refining 
refined gold or painting the lily. 
London is not very full, although 
Parliament has brought its regular 
quantum of members who stand in 
awe of their constituents—no small 
number in these reformed and re- 
forming days. J recollect, my dear 
Frank, though you don’t, when all 
the electors for a county met in the 
Justices’ room, and returned the 
Lord Lieutenant’s nominee with as 
little discussion as my orderly-ser- 
geant will make this afternoon when 
he reports ‘the officers’ baggage 
gone on board.’ However, they 
wont stand that kind of thing now. 
Talking of Parliament, you read 
Mount Helicon’s speech on the 
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Tallow question, of course. It quite 
took the House by storm. Hononr- 
able members expected something 
from the author of Broadsides from 
the Baltie, and they were not dis- 
appointed. Not a word, however, 
taken from that exceedingly clear 
and voluminous pamphlet; and 
where he can have picked up such 
an additional store of information is 
a mystery to everyone. The speech 
iomaber ben diet his catia ite 
whole tone, every sentiment it 
breathed, was so diametrically oppo- 
site to their policy, that they found 
themselves at its conclusion without 
a leg to standon. Having selected 
him for their mouthpiece, they were 
furious, and no wonder. What can 
he be at? We soldiers are plain- 
dealing men, and cannot understand 
all this mining and counter-mining. 
His lady-mother, I understand, is 
still at Bubbleton. You must have 
seen something of her in the winter, 
unless you had only eyes and ears 
for one—particularly as I hear she 
gives out everywhere that she has 
refused General Bounce. If your 
abrupt uncle is the man I take him 
for, she never had an opportunity.’ 
(Frank was here obliged to pause, 
the General's delight at this portion 
of the letter venting itself in a series 
of chuckles that threatened to choke 
him. It was with difficulty he re- 
strained himself from relating the 
whole story of the widow at Chelten- 
ham, as a narrative bearing irresisti- 
bly on thecase in point. Heswallowed 
it, however, and Frank proceeded.) 
*We never thought her ladyship 
a great beauty, but they tell me now 
she is dreadfully altered—disap- 
inted about her son—disappointed 
in her winter campaign—dreadfully 
sore at the slights she fancies she 
has received from the Dinadams, 
who, passing through Bubbleton on 
their way to Wassailworth, had no 
time to return the visit she paid 
them at their hotel—and conscious 
of growing old, without having done 
the slightest good in her generation. 
No wonder the worn-out fine lad 
is sick of her wretched world, suc 
as it is—no wonder she is startled 
to discover that she has spent a life- 
time of illusions and never found 
out the real world afterall. You 
will smile, my dear Frank, at my 
moralities, but I do begin to see 
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things a little clearer than I used ; 
and if I have reason so bitterly to 
regret the forty years I have spent 
in selfish uselessness, what must be 
the feelings of threescore years and 
odd, with the world slipping from 
under its feet, the waking moment 
rapidly approaching, and the fever- 
ish dream leaving not one solid 
reality behind it—not one satisfac- 
tory reflection to gild the Past—not 
one well-grounded hope to hold a 
beacon through the dark cold voy- 
age of the Future ?” 

Hairblower, who had been listen- 
ing attentively with a puzzled ex- 
pression of countenance, brightened 
up considerably at a metaphor which 
had reference to his own daily occu- 
pations, and muttered something 
about ‘ballast a-board’ and the 
‘ anchor a-peak ;’ whilst Mrs. Delaval 
stole a longing, lingering look at 
poor Charlie, who had closed his 
eyes as if wearied out and half- 
asleep. Frank read on. 

f Teil young Kettering I have 
many inquiries after his health from 
his friends here, amongst others an 
old fellow-campaigner in Kaffirland 
whose tent he shared, and who is 
full of Kettering’s famous attack in 
support of the Rifles. He says it 
was one of the most dashing things 
of the war, and the service can ill 
afford to lose so gallant an officer. 
He sends his own and his terrier’s 
kindest remembrances.’ 

Charlie’s eyes opened wide; he 
did not seem drowsy now. The 
long wasted fingers of his right 
hand closed as if upon the handle of 
his sword, and a light stole over his 
countenance as if the sun had just 
gleamed athwart it—the soldier- 
spirit was stirring in that powerless 
frame. He looked «or pe than 
ever, poor boy, poor boy ! 

‘Hie edmiving well-wisher,’ the 
letter went on to say, ‘who, by the 
way, is one of the best-looking fel- 
lows in London, got his promotion 
in that very action, and is now on 
leave, making up for past privations 
by every kind of dissipation which 
the village affords. do not see 


much of him ; but dining last night 
at the ‘ Peace-and-Plenty,’ he told 
me that our mutual friend, Sir 
Ascot, was going to be married. 
Mrs. Hardingstone will be amused 
The fortunate lady is 


to hear this. 
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a Miss Deeper, who threw over 
oung Cashley, as in duty bound, 
‘or the baronet. Laurel, too, has 
earried off pretty Kate Carmine at 
last ; they are the poorest couple in 
Christendom, and the happiest. I 
met Sir Bloomer Buttercup yester- 
day at the ‘Godiva.’ He and Mulli- 
gatawney were as usual discussing 
the matrimonial question ; the lat- 
ter more ‘ Malthusian’ than ever, 
since Mrs. M. has taken up the 
Rapping theory. Sir Bloomer thinks 
that now he can only pretend to 
a widow, but is still determined to 
marry as soon as his affairs can be 
put ‘on a footing.” We are all of 
opinion if he waits till then he will 
die a bachelor. You are aware I 
have got my promotion, and am 
going out to take the command of 
one of the smartest regiments in the 
service. I trust it will not dete- 
riorate in any way whilst in my 
hands. Lacquers unites with me 
in congratulations and cordial good 
wishes to the whole of your party. 
If Mrs. Delaval is with you, re- 
member me most kindly to her, and 
believe me,’ &c. 

‘Well done the Colonel,’ said 
Frank, folding up his letter and 
putting it in fis pocket. ‘I never 
saw a man so changed and so im- 
proved. Blanche, don’t you regret 
now P—eh?’ Blanche laughed and 
called him ‘a goose;’ but Mary 
_— herself more assiduously 
than ever to the invalid’s cushions; 
and whatever may have been her 
thoughts she kept them most care- 
fully to herself. We can guess, 
however, that notwithstanding the 
many good qualities developing 
themselves in her old admirer, she 
never for an instant thought of 
as him with that poor 
helpless boy whom they were now 
obliged to carry into the house, 
lest even the soft evening breeze 
should strike too chill upon his lace- 
rated lings. Next to Mary, how- 
ever, perhaps none tended the suf- 
ferer with such patience and gentle- 
ness as Hairblower—that worthy’s 
view of the malady and its cause 
was peculiar to himself, and he clun 
to it with heroic obstinacy. ‘It all 
came of making him a soger,’ said 
the seaman, with a tear running 
down his weather-beaten cheek ; 
*goin’ about half-dressed in them 


Hope on. 
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monkey-jackets, and sleepin’ out o° 
nights without a dry thread to bless 
theirselves—it’s enough to kill a cat, 
let alone a gentleman. Now if he’d 
had a dry plank above and below, 
and a hammock to swing in, and 
watches to keep all regular and 
ship-shape, he’d have lived to be an 
admiral—see if he wouldn't. But 
he’s better, is Master Charlie, much 
better, now the salé’s gettin’ into 
him. Oh, he'll be well in no time 
now, will: Master Charlie—not a 
doubt of it!’ 

‘Not a doubt of it,’ echoed the 
General, the illness of whose fa- 
vourite was a sad cause of grief and 
anxiety, which vented themselves 
in a more than customary abrupt- 
ness and irritation.. ‘ Better? How 
d’ye mean? Zounds, sir, don’t talk 
to me of doctors! I tell ye the 
lad’s rallying—rallying, sir. What? 
If that boy’s not a-horseback in 
June, I'll * And here the warm- 
hearted old General’s courage inva- 
riably gave way, and as he thought 
of the alternative he would burst 
into tears, and stump hastily off to 
hide his emotion. 

There never was such a February 
as that. Even inland people con- 
gratulated themselves on ‘enjoying 
at last a really mild winter; and in 
such a sheltered, sunshiny situation 
as St. Swithin’s the weather would 
have borne comparison with any 
boasted climate of the warm Medi- 
terranean. Like some poor draggled 

ining bird, the invalid seemed to 
Drink in health and strength from 
the very sunbeams; and as he lay 
full-length upon his couch, drawn 
as near the waves as the tide would 
allow, and basked in the warmth, 
and inhaled the soft fresh breezes of 
the Channel, he looked so composed, 
so happy, and the cough, though 
frequent, became so much less vio- 
lent, that all agreed there never was 
‘anything so providential as bringing 
him down to St. Swithin’s ’"—‘ these 
illnesses are only fatal when not 
taken in time’—‘ positively it was 
the very saving of the boy’s life.’ 
But Mary looked very pale, and 
shook her head. She seldom spoke 





much now. 

One evening, just at sundown, 
Charlie be _ to speak to Uncle 
Baldwin alone. He was lying as 


usual close to the open window, and 
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as the breeze fanned his cheek he 
seemed to drink in its fragrance 
with a keener zest than he had 
shown for days. He felt better 
and stronger, too; he was able to 
sit up, and his voice was steadier 
and fuller than it had been since he 
came home. He spoke almost jest- 
ingly of his present state; but the 
words of hope which he thought it 
right to affect in consideration of 
his uncle’s feelings were belied by 
the topic on which he sought an 
interview. 

‘Uncle,’ said he, ‘you've been a 
father to me, and I’ve never been 
strong enough to thank you till to- 

ay. 

‘Stronger, my boy—to be sure 
ou sso yistenly, you're quite well. 
on’t tell There was some- 
thing in Charlie’s smile that checked 
the eal, and the boy went on— 

‘ Life’s very uncertain, uncle, and 
if—you know I only say if I should 
not get over this business I want 
you to arrange two or three little 
matters forme. This is a beautiful 
world, uncle, and a pleasant one; 
but I sometimes think I'd rather 
not live now. I—lI don’t mind 
going. No, I don’t seem as if I 

elonged.so much to this earth—I 
can’t tell why, but I feel it, I’m 
sure I do. Well, dear Uncle Bald- 
win, when I’m gone, I want you to 
give as much of my money to poor 

ingham as will enable her to go 
out and join her husband in Aus- 
tralia. 1 know she wishes it, and I 
think it would come better from me 
than any one. If I get well, I mean 
to do it myself; but I like to make 
sure; and—and—uncle’—a deep 
blush spread over Charlie’s face— 
‘all the rest I wish to go to Mrs. 
Delaval; but don’t let her find out 
it’s from me. Promise me, dear 
Uncle Baldwin—promise me this.’ 

The General started. He began 
to see what he now thought himself 
very blind not to have seen long 
ago; but he promised faithfully 
enough, and Charlie, lying back as 
if a weight had been taken off his 
mind, added, with a placid smile, 
‘One thing more, Uncle, and I will 
not trouble you any more—take care 
of poor Haphazard, and never let 
him run in a steeple-chase again.’ 
The General's heart was in his eyes, 
but he concealed his feelings from 
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the invalid, and this too he pro- 
mised, much to Cousin Charlie’s 
satisfaction, who talked on so cheer- 
fully and avowed himself to feel so 
much better, that when at last 
Uncle Baldwin left him he joined the 
rest of the party more sanguine than 
any of them of his ultimate recovery, 
and vowed ‘he could not have be- 
lieved what the sea-air would do.’ 
‘You may sigh, Mrs. Delaval, and 
shake your head, but he’s as strong 
to-day as ever he was in his life. 
Lungs !—his lungs are as good as 
mine. What? he’s only outgrown 
his strength—don’t tell me, the lad’s 
six feet high. Why I saw Globus 
this very day, and he assures me 
confidently that he thinks Charlie 
will be quite well by the spring.’ 





Spring bloomed into summer and 
summer faded into autumn—when 
London became empty, that is to 
say when some thousand or two of 
its millions took their departure 
from the swarm, we went, as is our 
custom, to court health and sea- 
breezes at St. Swithin’s. Though 
we follow blindly the example of 
our kind, rushing tumultuously to 
crowded ‘resorts and overflowing 
watering-places, yet do we love soli- 
tude in the abstract, as do most men 
who have outlived their digestions, 
and ene we were not dis- 
appointed to find the day after our 
arrival so gusty, gloomy and disa- 
greeable- that the fair-weather vi- 
sitors were compelled to remain in- 
doors, and we had the beach pretty 
well to ourselves. There was a 
thick haze over the Channel, and a 
small drizzling rain beat in our face. 
We may be peculiar, but we confess 
we have no objection to a fog, and 
rather like a drizzling rain, so we 
breasted the breeze and walked 
boldly on till we got clear of the 
town, and keeping steadily along 
‘high-water mark ’ could enjoy our 
humour of sulking undisturbed. 

But one figure shared oursolitude. 
A tall handsome woman dressed in 
the deepest mourning, short of 
widow's weeds, that we ever saw. 
As we passed her she was gazing 
steadily to sea-ward and we caught 
but one glimpse of her countenance, 
yet that face we never have for- 
gotten. Care had hollowed the 
eyes and wasted the pale cheek, and 
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streaked the masses of dark hair 
with many a silver line, but the 
deep expression of holy beauty that 
sat on those marble features was 
as that of an angel—some spirit sor- 
rowing for the spirit-band from 
which it was parted and yearning 
for its home. She was listening in- 
tently to the regular and monoto- 
nous gush of the Channel-waves as 
they poured in their steady mea- 
sured music, like a requiem for the 
dead. A well-beloved voice spoke 
to her on the sighing breeze, an old 
familiar strain was borne upon the 
rolling waters: she was communing 
with another world and we left her, 
but not alone. 

Mary Delaval has never quitted 
St. Swithin’s. Marble, wrought to 
warlike trophies, blazons in a 
lengthened inscription the blighted 
fame and early death of a blooming 
warrior, who dragged his sinking 
frame hither to gaze upon the shin- 
ing waters, and so to die. But it is 
not in the stately aisle or over the 
speechless stone that Mary weeps 
for her lost hopes, and mourns her 
buried love. o, she had rather 
wander by the lonely shore and listen 
tothe ‘sad sea waves,’ asthey murmur 
their mournful tale of the unfor- 
gotten Past. Day by day, ay, night 
by night, she glides about amongst 
the poor, ever on errands of mercy 
—ever eager but for one thing on 
earth—to do good—to fulfil her 
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destiny—to die here where he died 
—and so to go to him. By the bed 
of sickness, in the abode of misery, 
ay, in the very den of vice, if it be 
but hallowed by grief, that pale sad 
face is as well-known as the High- 
Church curate’s or the parish 
doctor's; but the poor respect her 
sorrows, and the rough fishermen, 
the busy artizans, the very careless 
romping children will turn out of 
the path and forbear to intrude upon 
the presence of ‘ the dark lady’ as 
she sits looking wistfully to seaward 
or wanders dejectedly along the 
beach. They seem to feel that she is 
with them, but not of them—a 
sojourner here, but not for long. 

We love to gaze on the blooming 
merry faces of the young—we can 
admire the bright hopeful girl—the 
contented happy matron — child- 
hood—prime—and old age. All 
have their beauties, all reflect more 
or less vividly the image of their 
Creator; but never in mortal fea- 
tures have we seen such a heavenly 
expression as that borne by Mary 
Delaval with her aching heart; 
deeper than hope, holier than joy, 
it hallows those alone whose every 
tie to lower earth is torn asunder, 
whose treasure is not here, whose 
home is beyond the grave—of whom 
Infinite Mercy has said, ‘ Blessed 
are those that mourn, for they shall 
be comforted.’ 


RESEARCHES IN DUTCH LITERATURE. 


ConcLuDING Paper. 


1% our former papers we have en- 
deavoured to trace the repee | of 
Dutch literature from the earliest 


to the time of the 
rench Revolution. We have seen 
the language and letters, gradually 
formed and developed by Coorn- 
hert and Spieghel and their suc- 
cessors, attaining in later periods, 
amidst civil wars and commotions, 
and protracted struggles not only 
for liberty but even for mere exist- 
ence, their highest degree of per- 
fection under Hooft, Huygens, Von- 
del and Father Cats—and again, 
enervated by peace and prosperity, 
how the poet’s lyre was unstrung, or 


rather untuned, by the pedants of 


> 


— down 


the following century, who were 
deservedly routed by the prose 
writers, imitators of our own wits 
and essayists of the days of William 
III. and his successors, from which 
date the still obtaining influence of 
English taste and English progress 
may be fairly said to have Seon on 
the increase in the Netherlands. 

In our present paper it will be 
our task to sketch (very summarily) 
the revival of the Muses in the 
Netherlands from the end of the 
last century to our own days; and 
it is equally flattering to British 
vanity to observe our ideas re- 
flected back in the works of our 
neighbours, as it is interesting, and 
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mayhap instructive, to remark how 
much originality of thought and con- 
ception has been retained despite so 
very evident and unqualified proofs 
of an imitation, that would some- 
times have deserved the epithet of 
servile, were it not redeemed b 

the very near affinity of the Dute 

character with our own in all its 
more sterling and respectable fea- 
ures. 

It was reserved for Bilderdyk, 
Feith, and Helmers, to vindicate 
once more the fame of the Dutch 
Muse, and to leave lasting memo- 
rials of their genius, which their 
countrymen may justly place beside 
those models left by Hooft and his 
contemporaries, and it was amidst 
the stormy times of the French Re- 
volution, that their patriotic strains 
were warmly greeted by their friends, 
and feared even by their most power- 
ful political enemies. 

Feith, the eldest of the three, was 
born in 1753, and survived till 1824. 
At the age of thirty he had acquired 
name and fame by his patriotic 

ms, all written before, or whilst 

e held the important post of chief 
magistrate of his native town of 
Zwol in Over-Yssel. During the 

eriod of the French tyranny in the 
edetlonde—with the exception of 
one poem, Zo the Memory of our 
Ancestors—he refrained from pub- 
lishing anything ef consequence ; 
but a new volume of Odes and 
minor poems, which appeared short- 
ly after Napoleon’s fall, proved that 
prudence perhaps, but certainly no 
want of genius, might have caused 
his temporary silence. He was in 
character a real Dutchman, an 
enemy to anything like false glitter 
and display, simple and unaffected, 
amiable and tender-hearted. All 
his poems bear the impress of 
his mind and the proofs of his 
taste, which rendered him a ‘ good 
hater’ of the swollen and bombastic 
style brought into fashion by the 
admirers of the French school and 
their despicable leader Feitema. 
There is ee a simple and unpre- 


tending dignity in his writings 


sure to please,—except, perhaps, 
where his admiration for the Ger- 
man poets has led him to- ex- 
aggerate sentiment into sentiment- 
ality — particularly in his prose 
works, Ee instance in his novels 
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Julia, and Ferdinand and Con. 
stantia, which are now almost for- 
gotten. Feith was, too, a really 
—_ and serious man; and his di- 

‘tie poems, The Grave, Solitude, 
and The World, breathe the tran- 
quil, reflective spirit still so much 
at home in the Netherlands. 

Hence his numerous works are 
still popular among the lettered, and 
with the exception of his tragedies 
his laurels were fairly earned. For 
his dramatic productions, it must 
be confessed, are, tosay the best of 
them, but middling ;—his Jane Grey 
is buried in oblivion, as well as his 
Thirsa and his Mucius Cordus, whilst 
his Inez de Castro was the only 
one of his dramas that was received 
with any lasting applause on the 
stage. 

Helmers, the second on our list, 
who lived from 1767 to 1813, was 
born and bred at Amsterdam, and 
did not enjoy the benefit of an uni- 
versity education, as Feith had 
done; but his Muse was not less 
popular than that of his learned 
contemporary, to whom he offered 
in many respects a striking contrast. 
Bold and fiery, as Feith was prudent 
and cireumspect, but one idea seems 
to have inspired hisimpetuous Muse, 
and that was thedeliverance and inde- 
pendence of his native country. He 
appealed thus more directly to the 
hearts of the Dutch patriots, sang 
his lament on the Grave of the 
Netherlands, spoke of Past Glory, 
and pointed to better days dawning 
for the Netherlands. It was natural 
for such a strain to rouse the anger 
of the oppressor and the admiration 
of the oppressed, and when his Dutch 
Nation, the epic concentration of his 
patriotic and unbending ideas ap- 
peared, the excitement aroused was 
so great, that Napoleon immediately 
ordered the poet to be arrested. A 
premature death spared him the 
misery of imprisonment or worse ; 
his poem is still a general favourite 
in Holland. 

‘ Last, notleast,’ of thetriumvirate, 
we name William Bilderdyk, born in 
1756, one of those universal geniuses 
so much spoken and written about, 
but so rarely found; and it is with 
a feeling not very far removed from 
timidity, that we attempt here a 
feeble sketch of a writer who would 
have done honour to any nation, and 
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whose Proteus-like versatility of 
accomplishments is really startling. 
In fact, perhaps except Goethe, no 
author we are acquainted with ever 
acquired, or if he acquired displayed, 
so much and such universal scientific 
knowledge, united with a facility 
in expression, a charm of versifica- 
tion, and an imagination rather fed 
than damped by those more posi- 
tive acquirements of the mind, that 
in general are seen to check the 
exuberance of the fancy and the 
playful ease of the poets. 

Some idea ofhisgreat mental capa- 
cities may be formed froma but im- 

rfect listof the sciences pursued by 

im at Leyden, whither he re- 
paired with the ostensible plan of 
studying for the bar, and in fact he 
did afterwards practise for a short 
time at the Hague. Lesides the 
dryer branches of his profession, 
Bilderdyk found time to apply him- 
self to divinity, philosophy, philo- 
logy—even the Eastern languages— 
medicine, comparative anatomy, 
mathematics and astronomy, besides 
devoting his leisure moments to 
etching on copper and drawing. 

An ardent patriot at heart, 
Bilderdyk, after establishing his 
fame by numerous poetic effusions, 
followed the stadthoider in exile, 
where he remained from 1795 till 
1806, gaining a precarious existence 
in England and Brunswick by pri- 
vate lessons, and exposed to trials 
that increased his natural irrita- 
bility, and made him give utterance 
to feelings and thoughts that showed 
as little consideration for the talents 
as commiseration with the faults of 
other writers. During these years 
of privation, too, the seeds of hypo- 
chondria were sown which embit- 
tered his after-life, and united to 
his less amiable qualities raised 
him so many enemies, that his career 
was, with but few exceptions, one 
series of grievous disappointments. 
Though formerly a firm adherent of 
the House of Orange, Bilderdyk did 
not scruple after his return home to 
pay his court to the amiable King 

ouis, who received him with favour, 
and loaded him with honours and 
dignities. His short reign was per- 
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haps the happiest period of the 
poet's life; and with his fall a new 
series of misfortunes pursued the 
unlucky author. Napoleon refused 
to ratify the ponsion granted by his 
brother, and the fruits of Bilderdyk’s 
prolific pen were not sufficient to pro- 
vide the bare necessaries of exist« nee. 
On the restoration of the House of 
Orange, Bilderdyk again strung his 
lyre in praise of the rising sun; the 
regeneration of his beloved father- 
land inspired his Muse with some 
of his most eloquent strains; but 
worldly prosperity seemed as far as 
ever from his grasp. A liberal 
pension allowed him by Govern- 
ment proved still insufficient for his 
wants; his bitter satires, his want 
of tolerance, and his very unamiable 
humour, all concurred—we fear we 
must say deservedly—to exclude 
him from a professorship at Leyden, 
to which he aspired; and this last 
disappointment served to embitter 
the rest of his days, which were ren- 
dered still more sombre by the death 
ofhis second wife. This gifted lady 
wrote some poems and translations— 
and among the latter Southey’s 
Roderic the Goth—which obtained 
a worthy place beside those of her 
husband. Bilderdyk survived her 
but one year, and died in the winter 
of 1831. 

On turning to his works, we find 
a gigantic task before us. There 
are upwards of ninety volumes of 
various sizes and forms, published 
in all quarters of Holland, and never 
collected in one standard edition. 
A complete set of Bilderd¥k’s writ- 
ings is thus a real curiosity, and 
but few exist in the whole country. 
Among them are translations from 
no less than two hundred poets, 
ancient and modern, and of the 
most various epochs and nations; 
among them are a paraphrase of 
Delille’s Homme des Champs—imi- 
tations from Ossian—tragedies from 
the Greek classics—lyrics from the 
Latins—Corneille’s Cinna— Racine’s 
Iphigénie—and Pope’s Essay on 
Man.* Add to these his original 
works, of which we can only mention 
volume upon volume of lyrics, and 
his two masterpieces, epic poems, 


* There is, too, a translation, among many others, of the first part of Southey’s 
King of the Crocodiles, in the Krekelzangen, 1822, p. 109, before the second part 
of the poem was written. 
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the Illness of the Learned, and the 
Fall of the First World, a fragment 
reminding the reader of Montgo- 
mery’s World before the Flood, and 
some faint idea may be formed of 
the extent of his writings. It would 
be a hopeless task to attempt any 
detailed review of them here—a 
general characteristic must suffice. 
Almost all (particularly those of the 
later oulel of his life), breathe 
the same discontented, querulous 
strain, partly attributable to natural 
fesitability, partly to the trials he 
had to undergo; united to a bitter 
satire, sharpened by the natural 
impatience of genius addressing a 
public it would vainly endeavour 
to raise from a vulgar level to its 
own height. Disdaining control, 
despising conventionalities and 
mediocrity, unforgiving of the faults 
of others, haughty and _self-con- 
fident himself, he would appear 
insufferably vain if his own genius 
did not refute the accusation. It 
is painfully interesting to see how 
he dashes with the rapidity and 
quick-sightedness of the bird of 
prey at all that is ridiculous, or 
even imperfect, at home or abroad, 
whilst, with the enthusiasm of true 

enius, he holds up the good and 

eautiful wherever he finds it for 
applause, and has ‘a solemn sneer’ 
equalling Gibbon’s in its bitterness, 
for everything in opposition to his 
own ideas of perfection. This spirit 
of criticism is. perhaps nowhere so 
remarkable as in his translations ; 
for Bilderd¥k was no common trans- 
lator, but eloquent and glowing and 
graceful in his vervification, as if he 
were still the interpreter of his own 
and not of another’s thoughts; be- 
sides being rich in commentaries 
and notes of all sorts, playful or 
severe, learned or witty, as the occa- 
sion requires. 

Nothing is perhaps more charac- 
teristic of the whole man than the 
way in which he treated the ‘ Wasp 
of Twickenham.’ Several very im- 
perfect translations of the ssay 
on Man, mostly from ignorance 
of the English language, taken 
from French or German versions, 
had been printed in Holland before 
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Bilderdyk himself undertook the 
task. Even these wretched carica- 
tures had been lauded to the 
skies, ‘because,’ observes Bilderdyk, 
‘ France and Germany were on their 
knees before the new divinity (who 
first owed his fame abroad to Vol- 
taire), and of course the Dutch 
poe would not remain behind- 
and.’ This want of judgment in 
his countrymen put the poet into 
a flaming passion; he dashed off 
an eloquent translation of the poem, 
and enriched his publication* with 
commentaries and notes far more 
extensive than the original. We 
believe his edition prepared for the 
English press could not fail to be 
of interest; we are ourselves too 
much in want of space to enter 
as fully as we could wish into the 
subject. Suffice to say thus, that 
Pope does not fare well at his 
hands. He ridicules the idea of 
such a man writing an epic didactic 
poem of any value, or of his being 
worthy of the name of a founder 
of a new philosophical system—an 
object which he never aimed at, 
whilst his fragmentary poems ren- 
der such an ‘imputation’ absurd. 
Not unlike Pope himself in many 
traits of his character, the old 
saying of ‘diamond cut diamond’ 
may be fairly applied to his nume- 
rous notes. Not one weak point in 
the reasoning—and the poem has 
many such—escapes flagellation ; 
not one careless expression remains 
uncensured, and the critic’s indigna- 
tion is freely expressed at Pope's 
adulation of the unworthy Boling- 
broke. In many places his anger 
has carried him so far, that a para- 
phrase instead of a version is the 
consequence ; and he even says very 
plainly in his preface, ‘I do not 
render Pope as he thought and 
wrote, but rather as I imagine he 
ought to have written and thought, 
in order to avoid many conflicts 
with the system he had adopted 
and united with his own ideas.’ 
This quotation will prove to the 
reader that a whole paper might be 
readily filled with this one interesting 
topic; but we must turn aside how- 
ever unwillingly, and look further 


* De Mensch, Pope's Essay on Man, gevolgd door Mr. Willem Bilderdijk. The 
second edition, Rotterdam, 1828, is now before us, a small octavo volume, contain- 
ing no less than 98 pages of notes, &c. in very small type, besides the preface. 
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on the crowd of authors amongst 
whom we have to select a few for 
more special notice. Bilderdyk’s 
works have exercised a greater or 
lesser influence on almost all of 
their productions, and his spelling, 
in many respects differing from the 
system usually adopted and dis- 
tinguished by the name of Siegen- 
beek’s Orthography, has found many 
admirers and imitators among con- 
temporary and later writers. 
Perhaps after Bilderd¥k’s name 
none is more celebrated, than that 
of Tollens, born at Rotterdam in 
1780, and who still survives to enjoy 
a green old age and the universal 
esteem he has so well merited. 
Brought up to the profession of 
a druggist, there was little in his 
outward circumstances favourable to 
the development of the poet ; never- 
theless from the time he gave up his 
predilection for the French school, 
no poet ever succeeded better than 
he has done in speaking to the 
hearts of the nation at large, and in 
becoming as popular with the refined 
and higher classes as among those 
less enabled to judge of the value 
of his productions. Tollens excels in 
simple, touching pathos, and in a 
tone of deep feeling pervading all 
his lyrics, and never degenerating 
into affectation. Two of his songs, 
Wien Neérlands Bloed, and De 
Koning Leer’ have acquired the dig- 
nity of national anthems ; whilst his 
descriptive poem, Heemskerk on 
Nova Zembla, is as well known to 
and as great a favourite with the 
Dutch public, as the Deserted Vil- 
lage in Kngland. Tollens is equall 
popular with the court and wit. 
the people, and the graceful homage 
of the sovereign who sent him the 
commander's cross of the Dutch 
Lion, a distinction seldom granted 
to literary men, was hailed with 
universal applause. The poet has 
not deserted the Muse in his old 
age; every year brings some small 
but worthy proof of his unwearied 
talent, latterly generally devoted to 
charitable purposes. We insert here 
his national anthem, a good speci- 
men of his own poetry and of the 
feelings so eminently adapted to 
those of his countrymen; the trans- 
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lation is almost literal, perhaps too 
much so to be elegant. 


NaTIonaL Arr.* 


Who Neerland’s blood feel nobly flow, 
From foreign tainture free ; 

Whose heart for king and country glow, 
Come raise the song as we. 

With breasts serene and spirits gay, 
In holy union sing 

The soul-inspiring festal lay, 
For Fatherland and King. 


The Godhead, on his heav’nly throne, 
Rever'd and praised in song, 

With favour hears the grateful tone, 
We raise with heart and tongue, 

And next the sacred seraph choir, 
Who holier accents sing, 

Prefers the patriot’s tuneful lyre, 
For Fatherland and King. 


Raise, brothers, raise in union true, 
The wide resounding cry ; 

They tell, by Heav’n, but virtues few 
Who law and king deny ; 

For man nor friend the heart can glow, 
Congeal’d its feeling’s spring, 

That’s cold when pray’r and music flow 
For Fatherland and King. 


The heart beats quick, the blood swells 
high, 
When thrills this cherish’d air ; 
No tones with them in beauty vie, 
None strike the heart so fair. 
These sacred strains to all belong, 
All hopes and wishes bring 
Tn one accord, one sacred song, 
For Fatherland and King. 


Protect, O God! watch o’er this land 
On which we breathe so free ; 

Where yet our children’s cradles stand, 
And where their graves shall be. 

With hearts deep moved we humbly 

pray, 

From thy paternal hand, 

Our country’s weal—thy power display 
For King and Fatherland. 


Protect, O God! preserve his throne, 
That truth and mght uphold; 

Be aye its splendour brighter shown, 
In virtue than in gold ! 

The sceptre that he wields sustain, 
And guide it in his hand ; 

Inspire, O God! our King maintain, 
Our King and Fatherland. 


Away! away! who wish can form 
For one or two alone ; 

To loyal hearts, in calm and storm, 
Are King and country one. 





’ * Flowers of Poetry and Patriotism, fromthe Dutch, by 8. Sanders, Rotterdam. 


1833 ;—a small collection of patriotic poems, by Tollens, Beelo, Heje, Loots, &c. 
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Reject, O God! the caitiff’s prayer 
Who ’twixt them strife would bring, 
And hear a people’s sacred air, 
For Fatherland and King. 


Let this fond strain to Heav’n ascend, 
From out the festive hall ; 

Our Sovereign spare—his house defend, 
And us, his children all. 

Let this our first, last, dearest song, 
All hearts with joy expand— 

God save our King! his days prolong, 
Protect our Fatherland ! 


Among other popular lyric poets 
of the present century we must 
notice Spandaw, the writer of the 
Bird's Nest, an elegant little poem, 
which every Dutchman knows by 
heart ; Borger, whose pathetic 
verses to the Rhine are equally 

pular; Staring, who left at his 

eath in 1840 a collection of most 
original minor poems, many of a 
humorous description, witty enough 
in themselves, although sometimes 
cynical in feeling and verging on 
indelicacy of expression. but full of 
talent and poetic beauties that have 
insured the author’s reputation. 
Nor can we refrain from mentioning 
Willem de Clercq, whose Treatise 
on Dutch Literaturewe havequoted, 
and who united the rare gift of 
eloquent and elegant improvisation 
with all the learning he has so ably 
displayed in his little book. De 
Clereq died in 1844. 

Of the numerous poets who still 
survive, or whose reputation is estab- 
lished, we can give only the most 
prominent names, and such details 
as we can find space for, before 
turning to the prose writers. 

M. da Costa, the son of a rich 
Portuguese of the Jewish persua- 
sion, became an ardent convert to 
Christianity in his youth, and has 
since devoted his genius and talents 
pets to religious subjects. 

is poems excel in fiery ardour 
of conception and in the exube- 
rance of fancy always displayed, and 
by no means diminishing with age. 
As an historian, too, M. da Costa 
has great merits, and (if we are not 
mistaken) his History of the Jewish 
Nation has already found a trans- 
lator in England. His verses are, 
however, too highflown to become 
popular, and himself a firm adherent 
of the strictly orthodox party in the 
church, he is not likely ever to be- 
come a general favourite with the 
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nation. 

Cast in a very different mould, 
but no less celebrated than Da 
Costa, is M. J: van Lennep, the son 
of the late well-known Professor D. 
van Lennep, of Amsterdam. It is 
rather difficult to give any just 
idea of his writings, they are so 
numerous and of such very diffe- 
rent descriptions. They have how- 
ever one characteristic, and that is 
a facility and elegance of expres- 
sion, whether in prose or poetry, 
that is always certain of finding 
admirers. A translator (in part) 
and often an imitator of Byron, Van 
Lennep has also produced lengthy 
historical ballads in the German 
style, erotics sometimes reminding 
us of Moore, and farces cleverly 
adapted from other languages for 
the Dutch stage ; whilst at another 
period he has sat down quietly and 
calmly to write a History of the 
a Netherlands for his children, with 
taste and talent perhaps formed by, 
and certainly reminding us of, 
Walter Scott. Besides this Van 
Lennep’s historical novels have be- 
comestandard works inevery library ; 


and some of them are well worthy 
of an English translation. 
Another poet, whose popularity 


equals Van Lennep’s, is Dr. Ter 

aar, Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Utrecht. His Muse is 
generaily grave and didactic, and 
some of his lyrics, particularly his 
Abdel- Kader, glow with rich images 
and real poetic fire. Dr. Ter Haar’s 
History of the Reformation, in 
Scenes, is a work of the highest 
order, and will contribute perhaps 
more than his poetry to secure his 
lasting fame. 

Other poets who belong to the 
rising generation are, Ten Kate, 
Hofdyk, Potgieter, De Genestet, 
Van Zeggelen, and the dramatist 
Schimmel. There are some too of 
whom we shall have to speak as prose 
writers, and in particular the Rev. 
Dr. N. Beets, of Utrecht, whose 
merits would otherwise have claimed 
one of the first places here. 

And now we have the most dif_i- 
cult, though not the least interest- 
ing part of our task to complete. 
Even if we had a volume to write, 
we should be puzzled in what order 
to mention the crowd of prose 
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writers whose works are before us, 
and all dating from the end of the 
last century. But one method re- 
mains to us here; to classify the 
different branches of literature, and 
to state the leading names in each, 
with such extracts as we can afford 
to insert for the sake of illustration. 

At the head of the divines and 
sacred historians of this period we 
may fairly place the late Professor 
Van der Palm, who at the age of 
thirty-three was called .to a vacant 
chair for Eastern literature at 
Leyden, in 1796, three years later 
was appointed to the inspectorship 
portant Government trusts, return- 
of Public Instruction, and who, 
after filling that office and other im- 
ed to the Leyden University, where 
he spent the remainder of his life. 
His orations, chiefly on historical and 
sacred subjects, are masterpieces of 
eloquence and learning. But the 
work on which his fame is princi- 
pally founded is a new translation 
of the Bible, with annotations, the 
copyright of which fetched (in Hol- 
land) the fabulous price of one 
hundred thousand florins (£8340). 
His second most celebrated work is 
The Bible fur Youth, to be found in 
almost every Dutch family, whilst 
his Solomon and his Sermons are 
equally edifying by the Christian 
charity of their sentiments and by 
their charming and chaste style, 
which in many of his writings 
an entirely poetical character. 

The other most distinguished 
divines at the Universities are 
Professors Van Hengel and Clarisse, 
Des Amorie van der Hoeven ; whilst 
Dr. Ter Haar, Professors Scholten, 
of Leyden, and Moll, of the Athe- 
neum of Amsterdam, together with 
their colleagues of the Groningen 
University, Professors Pareau and 
Muurling, and Dr. Hofstede de 
Groot, may be considered as the 
leading theologians of the day. The 
Jast mentioned University suffered 
a severe loss a few years ago in 
the person of Professor Limburg 
Brouwer, the author of Cesar and 
his Contemporaries, an eloquent 
work, perhaps somewhat inaccurate 
mm minor detail, but altogether 
as interesting as it is valuable. 
One of his latest productions, The 
Reading Society of Diepenbeck, is 
a novel replete with humour and 
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irony, ridiculing the extravagant 
ideas of the too ardent adherents of 
the orthodox and liberal parties in 
the Church. It attracted universal 
attention, and passed through seve- 
ral editions in a very short time. 

Among the distinguished philole- 
gists, historians, and philosophers 
of the Dutch Universities the fol- 
lowing ure pre-eminent: the late 
Professor Van Heusde, of Utrecht, 
whose Letters on Education, Initia 
Philosophie Platonica, and Socratic 
School, have become classic works ; 
Professors Cobet and Geel, of Ley- 
den, whose names are familiar to 
every classical scholar at home and 
abroad; whilst Professor Opzoomer, 
of Utrecht, is equally at home in 
ancient and modern letters, and may 
fairly be said, though still but a 
young man, to be the representative 
of modern progress at the Univer- 
sity, where he fills the chair of Pro- 
fessor of Philosophy. As a trifling 
proof of his acquirements in mo- 
dern literature, we venture to men- 
tion his Notes on Macheth, as of 
most interest to the English reader. 
Professor Opzoomer himself is an 
enthusiastic admirer of the British 
bard, and even found time two 
years ago to give lectures to the 
students on Shakspeare and Goethe, 
besides those philosophical sub- 
jects more strictly belonging to his 
chair. 

Mr. Collier’s old folio corrections 
made almost as much sensation 
abroad as at home. Delius and 
Herrig in Germany, Professor Op- 
zoomer and others in the Nether- 
lands, all were eager to test the new 
discovery ; perhaps none of them 
has done so with the acuteness and 
penetration of the Dutch Professor, 
who also added conjectural and exe- 
getical annotations that are really 
striking. If we were not afraid 
of falling into mere nomenclature, 
we should feel ourselves obliged to 
mention the numerous other philo- 
logists of high repute in the Nether- 
lands; their number must excuse 
our omission. 

The following extract is from 
Professor Moll’s Life of Merula, 
the Christian Martyr. 


In the first months of the year 1557 
(a period of the martyr’s sufferings with 
which we are but imperfectly acquainted) 
but little was heard of the Inquisition. 

x¥x2 
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It appeared that they intended to leave 
the captive in his cell in the abbey, 
until death delivered him from his 
chains. But his enemies were incapable 
of so much mercy. They had resolved 
not to give up their persecutions as long 
as their victim remained in their hands. 
Tapper* only desired that Merula’s place 
of captivity should be changed once 
more, before he left his last prison on 
his way to the stake. It was not his 
wish that the heretic should suffer at 
Liéssies; the scene of his punishment 
was to be a more populous town, where 
the adherents of the Reformation might 
be awed, and at the same time where 
he had fewer friends and favourers. 
Thus the town of Mons, the capital of 
Hainault, had been selected by the in- 
quisitor. The doctrines of the Reforma- 
tion were by no means unknown there, 
though, in comparison to Holland and 
Flanders, not universally promulgated ; 
and as Merula was believed to be igno- 
rant of the French language, there was 
no need to fear his eloquence, or the 
protestation of his innocence of the so- 
called ‘ Renunciation’ of the Hague. 
On the 4th day of June, 1537, 
Merula was transported to Mons. The 
dungeon prepared for him was in the 
castle, an ancient and strong edifice. 
On his arrival the officers of the Inqui- 
sition spread a report that the prisoner 
was an atrocious criminal who had been 
taken in the neighbourhood of the town. 
At the same time the greatest care was 
taken to prevent the news of Merula’s 
removal from the abbey reaching Hol- 
land, so that some time elapsed be- 
fore the old man’s friends and relations 
were aware of what had taken place. 
Soon after Merula’s arrival, the mem- 
bers of the Inquisition, a Jacobite monk, 
Ensenius, and a certain Dionysius, 
made their appearance at Mons; the 
two latter were commissaries of the 
heretic court, and both doctors, one of 
divinity the other of medicine. The 
fiscal Petrus and the notary Macquet 
accompanied them. Once more the 
most powerful arguments, and now for 
the last time, were adduced against 
Merula. But the inquisitors soon lost 
courage in presence of his unshaken 
firmness. Anticipating his approach- 
ing death, the old man raised his hands 
and expressed his gratitude that the 
hour of his deliverance was at hand, 
Then the inquisitors declared him ‘ an 
apostate, and worse than a heretic ;’ 
they ordered him to be degraded from 
his sacerdotal dignities, and to be con- 
demned by the criminal court to suffer 
at the stake on the 24th June. That 
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day came, and for the second time 
Merula hailed the hour of his victory, 
when it appeared that a new disappoint- 
ment was prepared for him. Evening 
closed in, and still he groaned beneath 
his chains. What the circumstances 
were which delayed the execution of the 
sentence for one month we have not been 
able to trace ; but we shall presently see 
to what end that delay was to serve. 
It was the divine will that this constant 
champion of truth, though he was to 
die far from his kinsmen and friends, 
should not breathe his last unnoticed by 
mankind. The ardent wish, the daily 
prayer put up by the noble-minded old 
man, after his unmerited disgrace, for 
the friends and foes of the gospel, was 
soon to be fulfilled: he was to die with 
the courage of the real martyr, but in 
the presence of one friend, who, as he 
well knew, would bear witness in Hol- 
land to his having remained faithful to 
the death. 

The measures taken by the inquisitors 
at Liéssies and Mons to keep Merula’s 
removal secret had not been perfectly 
successful. Late, but not too late, a 
friend, whose name is unknown, but 
who was aware of the sufferer’s fate, 
sent a messenger to Holland to apprise 
William Merulat of what had happened. 
The young man, who probably had 
repaired to Brielle or Heenvliet after 
leaving his paternal friend, and had been 
anxiously expecting news of his fate, 
felt immediately that his uncle’s removal 
to the capital of the country was only 
for some fatal purpose. He flew to 
Brussels, where Tapper resided. At 
a late hour of the evening of the 
24th of July, he was in the presence 
of his relative’s foe, supplicating him 
for a letter of admission to the pri- 
soner. Tapper refused, and told him 
coolly that it was too late; that the 
heretic had undergone his punishment ; 
that the young man would no longer 
find his friend among the living. On 
the morning of the 25th, William quitted 
Brussels in the deepest affliction. He 
continued his journey the whole day and 
the next night with unwearied strength, 
and late on the forenoon of the 26th he 
entered the walls of Mons. 

It was about eleven o'clock when 
William Merula, after passing the town 
gates, hastened on towards the eastle. 
The first thing that struck him was a 
great crowd of people approaching slowly 
from the quarterto which he was wending 
his way. At their head were some 
officers of justice, behind them was a 
Franciscan monk, gesticulating vehe- 
mently and with rising passion. The 


* The Inquisitor, and most virulent persecutor of Merula. 
¢ Merula’s nephew, and firmest friend. 
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man at his side, and to whom his 
exhortations were addressed, though 
but unwillingly listened to, was Merula, 
then seventy-five years of age. Wil- 
liam was not at a loss to comprehend 
the scene, though he _ experienced 
some difficulty in immediately recog- 
nising hisuncle. Six weeks of suffering 
had been added to the years of his 
martyrdom ; six weeks in a filthy dun- 
geon in the castle. The man who had 
formerly been so careful, nay, even so 
rich in his dress, had been deprived of 
all the necessaries for cleanliness in his 
frightful cell. He wore, too, a high 
yellow pointed cap, bearing witness to 
the death he was to suffer. His long 
white hair and neglected beard waved 
loosely on his chest and _ shoulders, 
His countenance was haggard, his body 
wasted to a skeleton, and he moved pain- 
fully, supported by his staff, on his way 
to the stake. William approached him 
in doubt. But the old man’s eye, that 
had lost none of its quicksightedness, 
immediately discovered his faithful friend 
amidst the crowd. ‘My son,’ he cried, 
‘my son, the last hour, so ardently 
desired has come. To-day God gra- 
ciously allows me to seal with my 
blood what His word taught me to 
profess in seeret and in public before the 
enemies to truth. My soul, consigned 
by my foes to Satan, sighs for the presence 
of my God !’ 

The officers of justice and the crowd 
gave way for a moment and the old man 
was folded in William’s embrace. But 
he soon recovered from his emotion, and 
related as briefly as possible all the misery 
he had endured since his separation from 
his youthful friend; he thanked God 
too that he had sent a witness of his 
constancy, who would refute his calum- 
niators at home. He then exhorted 
William to unite himself by marriage 
with the bride he had formerly chosen 
for him, and spoke of the families of 
Brielle, the Heirmans and the Kerck- 
wervens, whom he had converted to the 
doctrines of the Reformation, and of his 
hope that the good seed would not be 
lost. ‘My son,’ he cried, ‘trust in 
God! He will bless you. Remember 
too my foundations for the poor and the 
orphans, and Heaven grant that the ad- 
ministration may be unable to deprive 
them of what I haveleftthem!’ The officers 
approached to sever the two relations. 
‘I am ready,’ said Merula; ‘the <Al- 
mighty only knows how grateful I am 
that 1 am thus to die in public, which 
would not have been the case if they had 
drowned meat Louvain. My blood will 
not quench the flames rising against the 
persecutors of truth ; they will soon burn 
too brightly for them and theirs to 
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extinguish !’ William exchanged a few 
parting words with his uncle and they 
were separated. 

This unexpected meeting seemed to 
inspire the old man with new energy. 
He now addressed all those who sur- 
rounded him in the French language, 
and continued incessantly exhorting 
them on his way ‘that only true 
knowledge would enable them to seek 
the love and fear of Gud, to be 
really mindful of their Saviour, and to 
cast aside all vain confidence in their 
own actions.’ 

The place of execution was just out- 
side the town gate, and the pile was 
erected with a thatched roof, in the 
form of a hut. Before ascending it, 
Merula asked leave to repeat a last 
prayer. This favour was granted him 
immediately. The old man knelt down, 
clasped his hands, and remained for 
some moments apparently in ardent 
supplication. But on a sudden his body 
was seen to sink down to the right; the 
executioner and his assistants hastened 
to raise him, thinking he had fainted 
from feebleness or fear. But they were 
mistaken. The Almighty had cast a 
favourable glance on him whose strength 
had been exhausted, on the faithful and 
courageous champion in the battle-field 
of truth : the crown of victory had been 
given him, and he was preserved from 
the final torments prepared for his latest 
struggle. The executioner refused to 
deliver up the dead body to the flames, 
asserting that the sentence of death 
had been executed. But men of a 
ruder cast of mind were not satisfied. 
When a few hours later the evening 
breeze scattered the ashes, its breath 
dispersed all that remained of Merula’s 
mortal frame, but the pure soul of him 
who had been constant to the death was 
consigned to eternal glory in the hands 
of his Heavenly Father. 


Natural Philosophy and Astro- 
nomy are represented by the well- 
known names of Professors Mulder, 
of Utrecht, and Kaiser, of Leyden, 
whose Sterrenhemel (The Firma- 
ment) is perhaps the most delight- 
ful as well as instructive book ever 
composed on that comprehensive 
subject. Written in Dutch, it was 
received with equal favour at home 
and abroad, and has insured the 
learned writer's lasting fame. 

History, too, is not without distin- 
guished followers. Professor Bosscha 
of Amsterdam has written, besides 
many valuable works on Universal 
History, a Life of King William the 
Second, at the request of his son, 
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the present king; M. Groen van 
Prinsterer has devoted several pon- 
derous tomes to the History of the 
House of Orange (in French), besides 
other works on historico-political 
subjects, all breathing the ultra- 
conservative spirit of the author, 
but rich in literary and historical 
merits. M.de Jonge, the late keeper 
of the archives at the Hague (an 
office in which he is worthily suc- 
ceeded by the learned Dr. Back- 
huyzen van den Brink) has opened 
new treasures for the historical 
student, and the extensive researches 
of Dr. T. A. Ny¥hoff, keeper of the 
records in Gelderland, are of no less 
importance. We are convinced that 
many state papers of great interest 
to the British Historian might still 
be found in the Dutch archives, 
and venture to assert that the 
liberal spirit of the Government, 
and the learned gentlemen we 
have just named, would facilitate 
any inquiries made by competent 
persons. 

The principal writers on Dutch 
literature we have already repeat- 
edly quoted in our different papers; 
it is needless to repeat their names 
here, but we may add to them those 
of Professor Veth, the learned 
Orientalist, and of Dr. Jonckbloed, 
whose researches in ancient Dutch 

try are of high interest, whilst 
tear Veth, as one of the chief 
editors of the best periodical in 
Holland, De Gids, has rendered 
oe services to modern literature. 

n turning to the lighter branches 
of prose literature, we find again 
the most evident traces of the in- 
fluence of our own writers on the 
Dutch. 

This is particularly the case with 
their romances and sketches, some 
of which are jewels of the first water. 
But the reader shall presently judge 
for himself; we begin chronologi- 
cally, by mentioning V osmaer’s Wan- 
derings of Master Martin Vroeg, 
the Village Barber and Surgeon, a 
very clever book. M. van Lennep’s 
works we have already noticed ; bis 
novels remind us. by turns of Scott 
and Dickens (the latter particularly 
in his Ferdinand Huyck), whilst 
Madame Bosboom-Toussaint has 
written numerous historical ro- 


mances, displaying equal talent and 
imagination, and one of which, Het- 
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huis Lauwernesse, was translated 
into English some years ago. Her 
later more important works are her 
Leicester in the Netherlands and 
The Women of Leicester's Period, 
in which romance and history are 
blended. Madame Toussaint’s small- 
er tales are sometimes almost French 
in character; her larger works on 
the contrary rather of the English 
school ; her style is peculiar, and she 
is fond of making her heroes and 
heroines interlard their discourse 
with obsolete expressions and terms, 
that, however characteristic, are not 

leasing to our ears. Madame 
Toussaint is nevertheless, without 
doubt, the first and best of the lady- 
writers at present flourishing in the 
Netherlands. 

But we have still some of the best 
names to meation, and must repeat 
our apologies for only noticing some 
of the best, in the field of humour 
and pathos: Wakker van Zon, who 
wrote under the pseudonym of 
Bruno Daalberg, has left sketches 
that are incomparably witty and 
characteristic; Hasebroek, who 
styles himself Jonathan, wrote a 
little volume of sketches and fan- 
cies, Reality and Dreams, that has 
become excessively popular; Gewin 
—an imitator of Dickens—gave a 
Dutch Pickwick, The Adventures 
of Joachim Polsbroekerwoud, by 
no means devoid of merit; and 
Kneppelhout, whose French writings 
found but little favour, has published 
a volume of Types of Dutch Students, 
never surpassed in their way. But 
last and best of all—we have pur- 
posely deferred our notice of him till 
now—reigns supreme among Dutch 
humorists, the Rev. Dr. Nicholas 
Beets,of Utrecht. Dr. Beets possesses 
the rare union of the talents of the 
»0et with those of the prose writer, 

sides the gifts of the eloquent 
expounder of the Gospel. His earlier 
lyric poems, among which there are 
beautiful translations from Byron, 
had scarcely obtained their popu- 
larity when the Dutch public was 
electrified by a volume in prose, 
The Camera Obscura, by Hilde- 
brand, who was soon discovered to 
be the favourite poet of the day. 

The Camera Obscura is a collec- 
tion of sketches and tales, all from 
daily life, so full of deep feeling, 
wit, and vivid descriptions, so pleas- 
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ingly conceived, so charmingly 
written, that it is impossible to take 
up the volume without being de- 
lighted with every page one reads. 
Four successive editions prove the 
popularity it has attained. We 
venture to assert that of all the 
prose writers there is none adapted 
to give so favourable an idea of 
Dutch popular literature as Dr. 
Beets; whilst his last volume of 
poems, Corn-flowers, is, we believe, 
unsurpassed in elegance and feeling 
by anything in the whole range of 
Dutch literature. We should be 
delighted to give some extracts from 
them: one touching little piece, 
Remembrance, on the Grave of a 
Child, would be enough in itself to 
insure the author's reputation ; but 
we should fear spoiling it by transla- 
tion, and are thus confined to one 
extract from his Camera Obscura, 
and feel certain our readers will 
find it rather too short than too 
long. 

We must begin by stating that 
Hildebrand is a passing guest at his 
uncle’s house, that he is taking a turn 
in the garden one morning after 
breakfast, when he meets an old 
man, an inhabitant of the Asylum 
for the Destitute, who turns an 
honest penny in his seventieth year 
by cleaning boots and shoes, running 
messages, carrying the newspaper, 
and the like.” Hildebrand seeing 
that the old gentleman is horrib] 
- out by something or other, ad- 

esses him kindly, and— 


The ‘expression of his countenance 
denoted clearly, ‘I will make a confidant 
of you ; but bis lips merely uttered the 
words, ‘ Do you know little Klaas?. .’ 

I replied that I had not the honour of 
his acquaintance. 

‘Has old Peter never shown him to 
you! The whole town knows little 
Klaas. He picks up cents enough, I’m 
sure !’ said Kees, 

‘I have never seen the man,’ was my 
reply. 

‘He is not a man,’ said Kees ; ‘no- 
thing like it: he is a dwarf, sir, a real 
dwarf, as sure as I stand here. You 
might show him ata fair. But he is a 
vicious little devil ; I know him.’ 

I should have desired a little more 
method in the old man’s tale. 

‘He lives in the Asylum,’ resumed 
Kees, after a short pause ; ‘and runs 
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about the streets like a crazy person. 
He makes a deal of money by his hump. 
When the children come from schoo 
they club their coppers, and let little 
Klaas dance. Then he jumps round 
his stick like a monkey, and makes his 
hump look as big again as it really is. 
I've not got a hump, sir !’ added he, with 
a sigh. 

It was clear that Kees was rather 
jealous of the coppers than of the hump 
itself. 

‘I do wish,’ he went on, brushing the 
coat much too hard for cloth that cost 
fifteen shillings a yard; ‘I do wish I 
was humpbacked ! 1 should have nothing 
to do ; I should get plenty of money, — 
and people would laugh at me, .. . bat 
I wouldn't drink,’ continued he, in a 
different tone, taking the coat very 
quietly from the horse, and folding it up 
very neatly ; ‘I wouldn’t drink.’ 

‘ Kees,’ said I, ‘when you came into 
the garden, and I spoke to you, it was 
because you seemed afflicted, and I 
would rather see you so than out of 
temper as you now appear to be.’ 

The tears came into his old eyes again, 
and he thrust out his shrivelled hands 
towards me. I took them as he was 
about to draw them back, ashamed of 
his boldness, and gave them an en- 
couraging squeeze before I released 
them. 

‘Oh, sir,’ said he; ‘I hardly know 
how to express it, but I was really 
rather sad than angry. Little Klaas 
has illtreated me. Little Klaas is a 
wicked fellow. People sometimes fancy,’ 
said he, stooping for the blacking-brush, 
‘that he is crazy ; but he is not; he is 
only vicious.’ 

“Come, Kees,’ said I, putting up the 
flap of an iron garden-table ; ‘sit down 
here, and just tell me plainly what little 
Klaas has done to you.’ 

‘It is of no use,’ said Kees; ‘ but 
I dont mind telling you, sir, if you'll 
keep it to yourself. Do you know the 
house ? 

‘ What house ?” 

‘The Asylum.’ 

‘I have seen it outside.’ 

‘Well. It is an ugly place, isn’t it? 
An ugly place, with red doors and 
windows ; and inside everything painted 
red and dark. Now you know, sir, that 
we are all poor people in that house ; all 
as poor as—why, as poor as in the 
churchyard. Myself and a few others 
manage to earn a trifle ; but it is of no 
use. We have to give up all we can get 
to the Father,* and he gives us pocket- 
money every week. And that is all fair, 
sir, —quite fair. When I grow old and 


* The appellation given to the manager or superintendent of all orphan and 
poor asylums in Holland. 
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am not able to earn a farthing, I shall 
have my pocket-money all the same. 
This,’ said he, ‘and this,’ producing a 
coloured pocket-handkerchief and rap- 

ping the lid of his tobacco-box, ‘was all 
bought with my pocket-money.’ 

It was rather touching to hear a man 
sixty-nine years of age talking of the 
time ‘when I grow old.’ 

‘Now, sir, said he, ‘as you can 
fancy, Klaas gets his pocket-money 
too. But what does Klaas do? Klaas 
does nothing but now and then weed 
the pavement. Klaas pretends to be 
crazy ; Klaas dances about, and when 
he gets a few pence from the children 
or somebody else Klaas just goes outside 
the town gate. Do you know the 
‘Greasy Napkin,’ sir ? 

‘No, Kees." 

‘It is a public-house, sir, in the lane. 
Klaas goes there to take his drop; and 
sometimes he takes two — sometimes 
three drops.’ 

‘ And when he gets home ?’ 

‘Oh dear! he is up to all sorts of 
tricks. He chews a quid of tobacco. 
He gets a bit of orangepeel from the 
druggist. But sometimes the Father 
finds him out. Then they tie a log of 
wood to his leg, for he is too old to be 
flogged ; and besides, they wouldn't beat 
a hunchback. But what does he care for 
the log? Nota farthing: he calls the 
children and says ‘ Look here, my boys ; 
says he, ‘ poor Klaas has been taking a 
drop of comfort, and the Father has 
been and taken away all poor Klaas’s 
money! So of course he makes a good 
thing of it, sir.’ 

I understood that perfectly. 

‘But that’s his look out,’ continued 
Kees, taking up one of my uncle's shoes 
as if he were going to clean it, but 
putting it down again directly. ‘It’s 
nothing to me, only why should he want 
to ruin me? You don’t know why ? 
I’li tell you, sir. I had some money,—a 
greatdeal ofmoney—I had twelve florins!’ 

‘And where did you get them from, 
Kees ?” 

‘Honestly, sir. I had saved them, sir, 
at the apothecary’s when I was errand- 
boy there. Sometimes when I had to 
carry a bottle of physic out of town to 
some of the country seats in the neigh- 
bourhood, the gentleman or lady would 
say, ‘Give the boy a penny or two, it’s 
such bad weather.’ By degrees I scraped 
twelve florins together. It was against 
the rules of the house, but I hid them 
under my clothes ; I wore them on my 
heart.’ 

‘And why? Did you really want the 
money or was it only for your amuse- 
ment 


*O dear, no, sir!’ said the old man, 
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shaking his head ; ‘If I may make so 
bold as to say so, rich gentlemen can’t 
understand it—nor the gentlemen of the 
board neither—it’s something ey need 
not provide for. Suc. people are taken 
good care of, in life or death. And we 
too are very well off in the Asylum ; the» 
gentlemen are kind to us; in Carnival 
time we get here rolls and butter; in 
November the Asylum gets a whole ox, 
from some great man or other who died 
ever so long ago—and then we all get 
hot fritters—and the gentlemen dine 
together and eat the tongue—we are 
very well off indeed, sir; but a man 
can’t help thinking of his death, sir.’ 

‘Why, I see no reason to think you 
will not be provided for after your death 
too, Kees,’ said I. 

‘I'm sure I hope so, sir. Tn heaven 
we are sure to be taken care of ; but that’s 
not just what I mean. If you please, 
sir, I want to better my corpse.’ 

* What ? 

‘Well, sir, I'll explain : you see, sir, 
when we die they lay us on a truss of 
straw, and they dress us in the linen of 
the house, just as if we were alive, and 
then we go to the churchyard—into the 
common grave, and that’s just what I 
don’t want to do. When I’m dead, I 
don’t want to wear the linen of the 
Asylum any more. . 

He paused for a few moments, and 
the tears came into his eyes again. 

‘I want to lie in my own coffin; I 
hardly know what to say, but I mean 
in the same way as I saw my father 
lying in his—in my own — I have 
never had a shirt of my own ; I should 
like to wear my own winding-sheet.’ 

I was touched. Don’t talk to me of 
prejudices. The rich in this world have 
thousands of them. This poor man 
could bear everything ;— meagre fare, 
a hard couch, and, for his years, heavy 
toil. He had no home; he was to have 
no grave of his own; all he wanted was 
the certainty that his last garment should 
belong to himself. 

‘So you see, sir,’ continued he, with a 
little huskiness in his voice, ‘that was 
why I wanted to keep my twelve florins. 
It was a great deal too much. But 
I wanted more: I wanted to be buried 
genteelly. I don’t know much about 
such matters, but I had calculated four 
florins for linen, and a couple of florins 
for the people to lay me out, and half a 
florin a piece for twelve men to carry me 
to the grave. Wouldn’t that have been 
decent! The apothecary’s apprentice 
had written it all down on paper for me; 
the money was carefully wrapped up and 
sewn in a leather bag, and I wore it 
these thirty years long on my heart. . . 
and now it’s all gone !’ 
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‘Did Klaas steal it? said I. 

‘No, no,’ answered Kees, rousing 
himself from the painful reflections into 
which his last words had plunged him. 
‘But he found out that I had the money. 
His crib stands next my crib. I don’t 
know whether he found it out whilst I 
was undressing or when I was dressing, 
or perhaps I talked of it in my sleep when 
I was ill,—lI’m sure I don’t know. I 
almost fancy I must have spoken of it 
in my sleep, for I know I was always 
thinking of it. Last Tuesday it rained 
all day long—that you know, sir. Well, 
Klaas had not picked up one cent. The 
weather was too bad; the boys would 
not stop out in the streets. But his 
pocket-money was spent and he had 
made up his mind to go to the 
‘Greasy Napkin.’ ‘Kees,’ says he to 
me, after dinner, ‘lend me six cents.’ 
‘Klaas,’ says I, ‘you won’t get them from 
me to spend on liquor.’ ‘Have ’em I 
will,’ says he. ‘Not from me,’ says I. 
‘Tl just tell you what then,’ says he; 
‘if you won’t give me the money, I'll 
tell the Father what you’ve got under 
your waistcoat.’ I turned as pale as a 
sheet, and gave him the six cents. ‘ But,’ 
says I to him, ‘ Klaas, you're a rascal !’ 
Perhaps he owed me a spite for that 
—I'm sure I don’t know; but yester- 
day he was drunk again, and while 


the men were chaining the block to his 
leg he. screamed like a madman, and 


sang, ‘Kees has money! Kees has 
money! Next his skin! Plenty of 
money!’ The people told me of it as 
soon as Icame home. I went about like 
aghost. At last we got up-stairs to the 
men’s ward, and undressed. Klaas was 
in bed and snoring like a bull. When 
all the rest were asleep I stole my hand 
under the clothes in order to hide the 
money, if I could, among the straw of 
my bolster. But before I got the bag 
off the Father came into the ward with 
a lantern. I fell back on my pillow and 
stared like a lunatic at the light. I felt 
every step the Father took on my own 
heart. ‘Kees,’ said he, bending over 
me, ‘you've got some money. You 
know it’s against the rules to hide money 
here,’—and he snatched it out of my 
hand. 

‘It was only for my winding-sheet!’ 
cried I, kneeling on my bed: but it was 
ofno use. ‘It shall be taken care of 
for you,’ said the Father ; and he opened 
the bag and counted the money very 
carefully. I had not seen it myself since 
it had been put in the bag—that was 
thirty years ago. It was my own pre- 
cious money, all for my funeral. ‘I swear 

only want it to pay for my own decent 
burial!’ cried I again. ‘We'll look to 
that,’ said the Father, and away he went 
with the lantern and with the money. 
‘Klaas told you,’ cried I, ‘because—’ 
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But what would it have helped me to 
say, because he is a drunken brute, or 
because he goes every day to the ale- 
house ? I should not have got my money 
back again by it. I couldn’t close an 
eye all night. Ishall never get over it!’ 

‘Why don’t you apply to the board, 
Kees,’ said I, encouragingly. 

‘No, no,’ said he, fumbling with his 
hand on his chest as if he were feeling 
for the bag ; ‘ they couldn’t leave me the 
money; that is a law as old as the 
house, and the house is as old as the 
world.’ 

‘That's going a little too far, Kees,’ 
said I, ‘and—’ he did not let me con- 
clude. 

‘Going too far! Not a bit, sir? 
Haven't there always been poor people 
like myself to be fed by the parish and 
to be lodged by the parish and to be 
buried by the parish? But I wanted to 
pay for my own funeral, and I wanted 
to be sure of being buried at my own 
expense ; and that was my greatest con- 
solation, and that’s why I always carried 
it on my heart, Oh! if Klaas only 
knew that he was the death of me!’ 

‘Come, come, Kees, you must and 
shall have your money back, I promise 
you. I'll talk to my uncle about it ; he 
knows the gentlemen of the board—we’ll 
see if the rule cannot be set aside for 
once, for the sake of an honest old fellow 
like yourself. Make up your mind to 
it, Kees, you shall have your money 
again.’ 

‘Shall I really get it back? Really, 
sir?’ cried the poor old man, encouraged 
by my positive tone; and wiping his 
eyes he gave me his hand with a happy 
face, adding, in his desire to say some- 
thing kind, ‘Please, sir, are your boots 
cleaned to your liking ? 

‘ Beautifully,’ said I. 

‘And is your coat always nicely 
brushed ?’ continued he; ‘because if 
not, only say so—pray do, sir.’ 

I promised I would, and returned to 
the house. Before I got in Kees came 
running after me with one of Peter's 
boots on his left arm and his shoe-brush 
in his right hand. 

‘Beg pardon, sir,’ said he; ‘may L 
request one favour more ? 

‘Oh yes, Kees.’ 

‘If you should see the gentlemen, 
sir, you need not say you know anything 
about the matter.’ 

‘I wont Kees, I promise you.’ 

My uncle was easily persuaded to 
address the board on the subject. The 
chairman sent for the Father, and the 
Father was sent round to the other 
members of the board, to call a meeting. 

On that solemn occasion Kees was 
first called into the room and then sent 
out again, and then the Father was 
summoned and then he was sent away 
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again. Thereupon weighty deliberations 
ensued, that lasted one hour, during 
which time the chairman chiefly said 
that he left the decision with the mem- 
bers, and the members in their turn gave 
the assurance that they left.the decision 
entirely to the chairman. 

As it was impossible however to leave 
the matter in this state, the chairman 
at length made a motion that, on the 
one hand, it was advisable to restore the 
sum in question to Kees on account of 
his exemplary conduct, and as he was 
sure to preserve the money as safely as 
their own indefatigable honorary trea- 
surer (on which the honorary treasurer 
bowed) ; but that, on the other hand, 
their worthy treasurer was sure to 
take just as much care of it as Kees 
himself, and that it was thus by no means 
necessary to confirm Kees in the erro- 
neous opinion that his money would 
be safer preserved, and more certainly 
devoted to the purpose for which it was 
designed, if he, Kees, were allowed to 
administer it himself in future, instead 
of its being placed with the funds 
already in the hands of their worthy 
friend and treasurer aforesaid ; and this 
was his, the chairman’s, decided opinion. 

But the secretary of the board begged 
to observe, and with some appearance of 
being in the right, that this motion was 
not decisive enough, and requested to pro- 

that one or other of the two opinions 
expressed should be resolved upon ; on 
which the treasurer was magnanimous 
enough to cede his right to the adminis- 
tration of the sum in question, and it 
Was unanimously resolved to return 
Kees his twelve florins safely put up in 
the leather bag. 

Kees carried his money for two years 
after this time ‘next his heart; and 
when I visited the burying-ground at 
D— last year, it was pleasant to know 
that a man slumbered there, in the 
common grave of the poor, who had been 
respectfully laid to rest by twelve friends 
of his own selection, and that it was in 
some degree owing to my own exertions 
that he had breathed his last in the con- 
solatory idea of being interred in his 
own shroud. 

He may, perhaps, even in his last 
moments, have had a kind thought for 
Hildebrand. 


And now we must renounce all 
further extracts and notices: we 
must, however unwillingly, termi- 
nate our sketches here, and with a 
few words on the state of the 
periodical press in the Netherlands 
take leave of the reader. 

The number of monthly and 
weekly publications in Holland is, in 
proportion to the size of the country, 
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very great; and as an almost neces- 
sary consequence they are indifferent 
in quality. But few first-rate men 
will devote their time and talents 
to such unprofitable work as the 
contribution to magazines must ever 
remain in a country where four 
hundred is the average number of 
subscribers to the best periodicals. 
Hence the merits of those who still 
continue the arduous task are doubly 
worthy of acknowledgment. The 
Gids (The Guide), a monthly maga- 
zine, is a review of sterling value, 
and has done a great deal of good 
by severe criticism and by strict 
attention to language aa style, 
both still so frequently neglected 
in the publications of the day. 
Another popular periodical is the 
Tijdspiegel — The Mirror of the 
Times — containing reviews and 
original papers on the subjects. of 
the day. An excellent theological 
magazine is published under the 
title of Waarheid en Liefile (Truth 
and Charity), under the ;auspices 
of the Groningen Professors and 
their partisans, whilst archeological 
research is fairly represented in the 
uarterly Contributions tv National 
History edited by Dr. Nyhoff. 
And then there are almanacks and 
keepsakes of every size and descrip- 
tion of mediocrity ; nor must we for- 
get an Indian Magazine, devoted to 
colonial subjects, of great interest. 

As to the daily press, perhaps the 
least said about it the better. First- 
rate articles on political or even 
economical questions are very scarce 
indeed, and the polemics carried on 
in the newspapers by the different 
parties in Church and State dege- 
nerate but too often from a differ- 
ence of opinion as to principles 
into personal attacks, which a gen- 
tleman leaves unnoticed, and the 
better class of the public regard 
with indifference or contempt. 

But it is time for us to lay down 
our pen: our task, in itself but frag- 
mentary, is completed: we remind 
the reader once more, that it was 
not our intention to give a detailed 
history of Dutch literature ; all we 
wished was but to lay our gleanings 
before him, and perhaps to excite 
his curiosity to look further into a 
subject so well worthy of luis notice 
as the literary life of our neighbours 
and friends. 

M.P. L. 
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A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT’S DREAM. 


PRIEND. What do you take 
to be the ‘idea’ of Shakspeare’s 
Midsummer-Night’s Dream? 

Author. Goethe told Ecker- 
mann that he could not well say 
what was the ‘idea’ of his own 
Wilhelm Meister, when he was 
asked the question. But if he did 
not solve, he superseded, the diffi- 
culty, and I think we may possibly 
do the same here. 

F. How so? 

A. Shakspeare, like every other 
true poet, 1s a mourns, a maker; 
he makes real men and women in 
real situations, in which they say 
and do real things. Don’t ask what 
he meant, but what he has made. 
You ask what the people in the 
street, or in the newspaper, are 
doing, and what they mean by their 
doings; but not what their fathers 
intended them to do and mean. 
Treat Shakspeare’s characters in 
the same way, if you would either 
enjoy or understand him. 

F. But surely of all his plays 
there is none for which it is so little 
or to claim reality as this! 

ts creations are as fantastic as they 
are beautiful. 

4. Granting the situation, the 
whole action of the play seems to 
me to proceed exactly as in real life. 

F. What do you mean by ‘ grant- 
ing the situation?’ 

A. I mean what Puck means 
when in the epilogue he says,— 

Think but this (and all is mended), 

That you have but slumbered here, 

While these visions did appear. 

The titlk—A Midsummer-Night's 
Dream—is the clue to the whole 
play. By its help you may trace 
a coherent design and execution 
from first to last (and so get'at your 
wished-for ‘idea’ after all) in what 
without it seems but a succession of 
fanciful though every way splendid 
pictures. None of your gabble 
about ‘nxbridled imagination’ and 
‘irregular genius ;’ the fault is in 
ourselves if we do not discover that 
here, as elsewhere, Shakspeare’s 
intellect was the master of his poetic 
faculty, and subject to the strict 
laws of reason even when most it 
ig to ‘wander at its own sweet 
will, 


The play then is ‘such stuff as 
dreams are made of.’ Sleep and 
dreams are facts, phenomena of our 
actual human existence—— 

F. Ay, but facts which are so fan- 
tastical, so hardly to be realized, 
arranged, and made the subjects of 
scientific induction and verification, 
that the attempt is like that of 
catching a butterfly in your hat. 

A. Yet I presume you are not 
sceptic caiaale to doubt the matter- 
of-fact existence of butterflies? You 
do not take them for ‘projected 
forms’ of your own or your hat’s 
imagination P 

F. Well; granted that sleep and 
dreams are facts. 

A. Which facts Shakspeare ap- 
prehends and employs for the pur- 

ses of his art with just the same 
aithfulness to nature as he does the 
graver facts of love, hate, or ambi- 
tion. Only follow the clue he has 
put into our hands in his title, and 
then see whether it does not lead us 
‘over hill over dale, thorough bush 
thorough briar,’ to as satisfactory a 
conclusion as Puck, with all his 
pranks, leads his followers to. 

F. I appoint you my Puck for 
the nonce, but take care I do not 
end by pronouncing like another 
Oberon, 

Still thou mistak’st, 
Or else committ’st thy knaveries wilfully. 


A. To begin then at the begin- 
ning. Exert the poet’s power, and 

lace yourself in Athens. Not, 
loonsban the Athens of Horace or 
Mr. Grote, but the Athens of the 
medizeval romances, and which Shak- 
speare has here created again for us, 


After the fashion of the time 
And humour of the golden prime 


of Chaucer and his Kuight’s Tale. 
This Athens has cloisters in which 
the nun may be doomed by her 
father’s will to spend her life in 
‘chanting faint hymns’ to our lady 
Diana; and woods where youths 
and maidens ‘do observance to the 
morn of May,’ and where, while 
they wander among beds of prim- 
roses and cowslips, they are more 
likely to meet with Oberon or Robin 
Goodfellow than with Apollo or 
Daphoe. In short, you are at the 
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court, and in the presence, of the 
Theseus and Hippolyta of the chi- 
valry romance, as a comparison of 
the opening lines of the play with 
those of the Knight's Jule puts 
beyond doubt. 

F. Nay, but Chaucer’s person- 
ages are as dignified as their clas- 
sical prototypes; while here (as has 
been observed) ‘through the whole 
piece the more exalted characters 
are subservient to the interests of 
those beneath them.’ Neither the 
heroic names of Theseus and Hip- 
polyta, with their royal language, 
nor even the terrible sternness of 
Hermia’s father, awaken in us for 
a moment any tragic emotion. We 
feel throughout—through the woes 
of Heiena as well as those of Bottom 
—that the whole is ‘a very good 
piece of work and a merry,’ be it 
never so ‘ lamentable and cruel.’ 

A. True; but Shakspeare is not 
Chaucer, and did not live in 
Chaucer’s age, though he knew 
how to make good use of his mate- 
rials. In the reign of Queen Bess 
the popular faith in the classico- 
chivalry romance had become much 
what the faith in Robin Goodfellow 
is in that of Queen Victoria—very 
good stuff for the substratum of 
A Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and 
Shakspeare uses it accordingly. 
And that exuberance of poetical 
fancy in every scene throughout the 
piece, which you have already 
noticed, and that pervading musical 
tone which gives it more of the cha- 
racter of an opera than is found in 
any of Shakspeare’s other plays, are 
but helps to lull the spectator, or 
rather the reader, into the appro- 
— dreamy state required for per- 
ect apprehension as well as enjoy- 
ment. 

F., Why ‘or rather the reader?’ 

A. If you would not be punished 
for your sins, never go to see this 
play acted. Be wise enough to be- 
ieve Charles Lamb’s assurance that 
none is so incapable of adequate 
representation on the stage as this ; 
none in which the advantage of 
the reader over the specfator is so 
great. All our illusion is broken 
when we see a great flesh and blood 
girl representing the Fairy Queen 
whose courtiers are ‘the cowslips 
tall,’ and whose guards leave her for 
‘the third part of a minute’ to ‘kill 
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cankers in the muskrose-buds,’ or 
‘war with rear-mice for their 
leathern wings,’ or who— 


The honey-bag steal from the humble 
bees, 


And for night tapers crop their waxen 
thighs, 

And light them at the fiery glow-worm’s 
eyes, ‘ 

And pluck the wings of painted butter- 
flies, 

To fan the moonbeams from her sleeping 
eyes. 

Any outward material represen- 
tation of these things is simply an 
intolerable sham; while to him 
who beholds only with the mind’s 
eye not only do they all pre- 
sent themselves in an harmonious 

icture, but even Bottom, with 

is ass-head in the midst of the 
tiny sprites who ‘hop in his walks 
and gambol in his eyes,’ excites no 
more disturbing sense of the mon- 
strous and improbable than such an 
appearance would do in an actual 
dream, and every one has experi- 
enced that in a dream the most in- 
congruous or impossible combina- 
tions excite no surprise. Accustom 
yourself to see the play in your 
mind’s eye, and you will shrink with 
horror from going with ‘ the ground- 
lings’ to see it in the Haymarket. 

J’. Haymarket! Essays of Elia! 
Hamlet's advice to the players! 
You are leading, Puck-fashion, ‘ Up 
and down, up and down ;’ so I beg 
to quote Hamlet too, with a ‘ Leave 
thy damnable faces, and begin !’ 

A. Well: ‘Acti., scenel.’ Here 
we have the waking personages of 
the play; for you must consider 
that while the whole is a dream, and 
dreamy, in relation to us, it has its 
waking and its sleeping parts as re- 
gards the dramatis persone them- 
selves. Theseus,the prince and scl- 
dier, Hippolyta, with a characteristic 
difference of sex which I will notice 
presently, and Egeus, with his doc- 
trine of parental rights and privi- 
leges, represent the sensible and 
practical in life—people who sleep 
soundly without dreaming when 
they go to bed. 

F. And the two pairs of lovers 
are, I suppose, the fit subjects of 
Oneiros,thedream-god ;—as Theseus 
himself says,— 

Lovers and madmen have such seething 
brains 
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A. Stop a little. Let us first 
look at the said lovers in their 
waking state, and then we shall 
have a better chance of making out 
the method of their madness when 
their brains begin to seethe in 
sleep. 

Now, bear in mind that they are 
all real people, and give me your 
diagnosis of the cases of Lysander 
and Demetrius. 

F. Stand forth, Demetrius: My noble 

lord, 

[bowing to Author, who bows in return] 
This-‘man 
is at present courting Hermia, and 
has the sanction of old Egeus, her 
father; but I have not only the 
authority of his rival, Lysander, but 
also that of Duke Theseus who ‘ con- 
fesses he has heard so much,’ that 
he—the said Demetrius—before his 
advances to Hermia, had— 
Made love to Nedar’s daughter, Helena, 
And won her soul ; 


nay, was actually 
Betrothed to her, ere he saw Hermia. 


Nor has he now a word to say in 
denial of the charge, that in this his 
recent conduct he has had no better 
motives than those of an ‘ inconstant 
man.’ 

A. So let him go to the ‘ private 
schooling’ with which Duke Theseus 
is about to treat him and Egeus, 
now that he remembers the rights of 
the affair; and presently we may 
see whether the said ‘schooling’ 
produces any effect. If it does, we 
may expect it to_be gradual and 
indirect; for Duke Theseus has 
warned us, along with ‘fair Hermia,’ 
that he is a constitutional ruler ; 
and if he cannot persuade them to 
give up their legal rights, he will 
not ‘extenuate the law of Athens’ 
by any mere order. Now for 
Lysander. 

F. Weil, I have always taken 
Lysander for a very paragon of a 
lover, till he was befooled by Puck 
in a fashion no mere ‘ human mortal’ 
is ever exposed to. 

A. Nonsense; Lysander isa plain, 
average, flesh-and-blood youth, like 

ourself or your next neighbour. 
ake his whole language and acts, 
and interpret them by the ordi- 
nary laws of human conduct, and 
this will be plain enough. First, 
you may see that his love is so hot, 
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and so excited by opposition, as to 
make a reaction very possible. Then 
notice his youth; and though you 
may agree with him in his general 
proposition, that— 
Things growing are not ripe until their 
season (Act ii., sc. 3), 
you will not be surprised if he 
should make some very unripe ap- 
a of it before long. And, 
astly, he has so much opportunity, 
or rather necessity, for pondering 
on the fact, which (still generalizing, 
as youths do) he says is known to 
him by ‘all that he has ever read or 
heard in tale or history’—the fact 
that 
The course of true love never did run 
smooth, 


but is at last ‘devoured by darkness 
and confusion’—that we should not 
suppose him a better, but simply a 
less real man, if we suppose that he 
has never been tempted to ask him- 
self whether he will be able to face 
the obstacles to his union with 
Hermia; whether reasons might 
not be adduced in favour of such 
conduct as that of his rival, whom, 
notwithstanding it, the world will 
hardly think the less entitled to the 
character of ‘a worthy gentleman ;’ 
and whether the tall and gentle 
Helena, whose wrongs had awakened 
in him the pity which is akin to love, 
might not, after all, suit him better 
than Hermia; and Hermia, too, be 
better off by marrying Demetrius 
than by persisting in a disobedience 
to her father’s will, which would 
end, not in the wished-for union 
with himself, but, in her being— 


For aye in shady cloister mew'd, 

To live a barren sister all her life, 

Chanting faint hymns to the cold fruit- 
less moun. 

F. Isee what you are at: do you 
mean to anatomize poor Hermia and 
Helena in like manner? 

A, Hermia is full of hope and 
courage in the first scene; but she, 
too, must feel the reaction outa . 
when bodily fatigue and a night 
spent in the woods give full scope 
for maidenly and filial remorse and 
fear of consequences. She is much 
too clever a girl, and too familiar 
with Helena, not to have already 
thought at times whether her poor 
friend’s fate may not be her own 
too; whether the example of that 
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faithless Demetrius may not prove 
contagious, and the vows of Lysan- 
der himself find a place among 
those— 

That men have broke 
In number more than women ever spoke. 


These very words, which in a gayer 
moment did but playfully express 
her confidence that her own lover 
was the exception to the general 
rule, would, in the hour of depres- 
sion, serve equally well to express 
thoughts of real alarm or despon- 
dency. Helena, again But if 
you accept my method, you will see 
its application to the details without 
the tedium of any comment. Do 
= then go along with me thus 
ar! 

F. Let me understand exactly 
how far that is? 

A. You grant, then, that we are 
discussing real people with real, or- 
dinary passions and thoughts, and 
not fantastic, incredible, impossible 
chimeras existing only in ‘a play 
book ;’ you grant that these people 
have lost their way, and fallen 
asleep, in a wood near Athens, on a 
midsummer night; you grant that 
the time and place belong to that 
golden age of romance in which the 
intercourse with fairy-land was real 
and unrestricted for poets and for 
lovers even in their waking, and 
much more in their sleeping hours— 

F. Stay ; how do you get in fairy- 
land P 

A. Only remember the part that 
the fairies play in woods and among 
flowers, od cx’ em to Chaucer's poet- 
ical faith (asin The Flour and the 
Leafe, for instance), and then you 
will, I think, see that the whole 
fairy life which Shakspeare brings 
before us in the various scenes of this 
play, and which to our nineteenth 
century understandings has an en- 
tirely foreign, or at least extraneous 
character, even when we are most 
sensible of its consummate beauty 
as a work of art, is the natural, in- 
ternal, unquestioning fuith of the 
personages before us. 

The four lovers then, with their 
minds and hearts under these vari- 
ous impressions and influences, have 
gone on a midsummer night,— 

When Phebe did behold 
Hez silver visage in the wat’ry glass, 
Decking with liquid pearl the bladed 
grass, 
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into a wood associated in their minds 
with the observance of the morn of 
May, with other love-meetings, and 
with sweet counsels often held on 
rimrose-beds: a wood which has 
anks— 
whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lips and the nodding violet 
grows ; 
Quite over-canopied with lush woodbine, 
With sweet musk-roses, and with eglan- 
tine ; 
and banks where we may be certain 
that their youthful imaginations 
would be ready enough to recognise 
the tokens that— 


There sleeps Titania some time ‘of the 
night, 

Lulled in these flowers with dances and 
delight, 


and that with her haunt Oberon 
and Puck, and the whole fairy 
court, with all their traditional 
quarrels and sports among them- 
selves, and their helpful or mis- 
chievous pranks, played upon any 
human lovers they might fall in 
with. What then, I ask, would be 
the dreams, the real, natural dreams 
of these four lovers during that 
night P 

F. You mean that the whole of 
the second and third Acts is their 
mere dream P 

A. Excluding for the present the 
arty of Quince and Bottom, I do; 
or it is only what Shakspeare him- 
self asserts in the plainest possible 
terms. First,Oberon predicts that— 


When they next wake, all this division 
Shall seem a dream and fruitless vision, 


just because it was a dream and 
vision, and no more real than Obe- 
ron himself; and then the contrast 
between this night of fantastic 
dreams and the returning light of 
common day is marked by the ap- 
pearance of Theseus and his party 
ae to ‘ hear the music of his 
nounds, uncoupled in the western 
valley.’ Only listen to the sound 
of the hunting horns and the talk of 
Theseus and Hippolyta, and you 
feel at once the transition from sleep 
to waking. 

Then the lovers are discovered 
asleep on the ground, and when the 
Duke ‘bids the huntsmen wake 
them with their horns,’ they rise 
and ‘reply amazedly, half sleep, half 
waking.’ The impression upon 
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their minds is that of a dreamy puz- 

gle, in which ‘everything seems 

double,’ and of which they agree in 

accepting the explanation of Deme- 

trius :— 

It seems to me, 

That yet we sleep, we dream. Do you 
not think 

The duke was here, and bid us follow 
him ? 

Her. Yea; and my father. 

Hel. And Hippolyta. 

Lys. And he did bid us follow to the 
temple. 

Dem. Why then, we are awake: let’s 
follow him; 

And, by the way, let us recount our 
dreams, 


And, in the opening scene of the 
next act, when they have not only 
recounted and discussed their 
dreams together, but have ‘ told over 
all the story of the night’ to Theseus 
and Hippolyta, the practical-minded 
Duke, whom (as I have said) we may 
call the representative of common- 
sense throughout this play, gives 
precisely that explanation of the 
whole matter which I have been at- 
tempting to make out in detail :— 


Hip. ’Tis strange, my Theseus, that 
these lovers speak of. 

Thes. More strange than true. 
may believe 

These antique fables, nor these fairy 
toys. 

Lovers and madmen have such seething 
brains, 

Such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 

More than cool reason ever comprehends, 

The lunatic, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact: 

One sees more devils than vast hell can 
hold; 

That is the madman: the lover, all as 
frantic, 

Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt: 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from 
earth to heaven ; 

And, as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s 
pen 

Turns them to shapes, and gives to airy 
nothing 

A local habitation and a name. 

Such tricks hath strong imagination, 

That if it would but apprehend some joy, 

It comprehends some bringer of that joy ; 

Or, in the night, imagining some fear, 

How easy is a bush supposed a bear! 


I never 


_ Here Oberon and Puck are clearly 
indicated to be creations of the ima- 
gination of the romantic maidens, in 
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their desire to find some bringer of 
a joyful solution of their difficulties ; 
and while the suggestion that in the 
night each bush 1s easily taken for a 
bear, seems to imply that Lysander 
and Demetrius were actually on foot 
during some part of the night, in 
random pursuit of each other, we 
are evidently to take the words as 
the matter-of-fact counterpart and 
interpretation of the high-flown lan- 
guage of the rivals themselves, and 
their invisible interlocutor from the 
bushes :— 
Lys. Where art thou, proud Demetrius? 
speak thou now. 
Puck. Here, villain, drawn and ready; 
where art thou? 


Dem. Thou runaway, thou coward, art 
thou fied ? 

Speak! In some bush? 
thou hide thy head ? 
Puck. Thoucoward ... . 
Telling the bushes that thou look’st for 

wars : 


—-and so on. 


F. I must object, with Hippolyta 

herself, that— 
All the story of the night told over, 
And all their minds transfigured so to- 
gether, 
More witnesseth than fancy’s images, 
And grows to something of great con- 
stancy. 

If, as you say, we are to consider 
the characters as real people, it will 
bring us to the very verge of rea- 
sonable possibility to admit that 
such a dream, with the previous 
events and circumstances which it 
grew out of and illustrated, should 
have been sufficient to cure the 
lovers of their cross purposes, so 
that— 

Jack should have Jill, 

And nought should go ill. 
But you must not only do this, but 
also assume that the dream, or 
series of dreams, was the same for 
all four lovers, and indeed for the 
party of clowns also. 

A. This is no more than the ordi- 
nary and inevitable difference be- 
tween an event in nature and a work 
of art ;— 

For though the poet’s matter nature be, 
His art doth give the fashion. 

We do not complain of a land- 
scape of Claude, that it is unreal or 
untrue, because miles of solid moun- 
tain or moving sea, nay, the illimit- 


Where dost 
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able blue sky and the sun itself, are 
represented by some dabs of paint 
on a few feet of flat canvas. Or if 
you like Shakspeare’s own account 
of this matter, refer to the chorus 
at the opening of Henry V. Nay, 
Hippolyta’s reply is required to 
complete the speech of Theseus : 
the two together make up Shak- 
speare’s assertion of his right to 
‘ create and rule a world,’ according 
to the laws—laws, not license, 
mind you—of poetic art, and of his 
having actually done so. The view 
of Theseus alone would be too 
merely matter-of-fact; and with 
Shakspeare’s wonted regard to ap- 
propriateness, it is a woman who 
— the requisite balance. Hip- 
polyta, though the dramatic coun- 
terpart of Theseus, shows in this (as 
in various traits throughout the 
play) the characteristic difference of 
sex, both in more lively sympathy 
with the exuberant imagination of 
the lovers, and in a feminine readi- 
ness to leave the matter as some- 
thing ‘strange and admirable,’ such 
as could not be expected from the 
‘cool reason’ of the man who has 
just pronounced it to be ‘more 
strange than true.’ 

F. If this is the real interpreta- 
tion of this play of A Midsummer- 
Night's Dream, it ought to prove its 
truth by being equally applicable 
to the history of Snug, Bottom, and 
their company. 

A. I accept the test willingly ; 
‘you shall see it will fall pat as I 
told you,’ if you only go carefully 
enough into the details. 

F. Let me have a few hints. 

A. The clowns met ‘in the pa- 
lace-wood, a mile without the town, 
by moonlight,’ to rehearse their 
‘most lamentable comedy.’ When 
Pyramus had spoken his speech he 
went into the bwthhotn Seale, with 
Peter Quince “had appointed for 
their tiring - house; he re-enters 
at the prompter’s summons, and 
the party of ‘ hempen homespuns,’ 
whose histrionic propensity is the 
voucher for the activity of their 
imaginations, fancy that there is 
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something monstrous in the appear- 
ance of Bottom, as he emerges from 
the bushes and among the moonlight 
shadows, at the moment when—with 
that half-belief in the reality of their 
play which characterizes clildishand 
alf-educated minds—they were ex- 
pecting that ‘fearful wild-fowl,’ the 
on: to rush out of the same bushes. 
They all run home, while Bottom, 
who believes that this is done ‘to 
make an ass of him,’ resolves to stay 
there and show he is not afraid. He 
falls asleep, and, by a process which 
we all know to be a natural one in 
dreams, those words of his—‘ to 
make an ass of me’—combine them- 
selves with the image of the lion’s 
head in which Snug was to play his 
part, with the exclamations of 
Quince and his fellows the moment 
before, and with all the thoughts 
which the darkness, the wood, and 
the tale of Pyramus and Thisbe, 
unite to conjure up; and thus is 
produced a result which is described 
correctly enough in his own words, 
when, on waking up next morning, 
he says, ‘I have had a most rare 
vision, I have had a dream past the 
wit of man to say what dream it 
was.’ That he has been asleep all 
the time is farther marked by the 
fact (true to Nature, like all Shak- 
speare’s facts) that his first thought 
on waking connects itself with the 
real business on which he was en- 
gaged before he fell asleep: ‘ When 
my cue comes call me, and I will 
answer. My next is, Most fair Py- 
ramus.’ After this his mind recurs 
to the dream. The moderate and 
matter-of-fact, if not very wise, 
manner in which Bottom’s absence 
is discussed, and his arrival greeted, 
at Quince’s house next day, shows 
that neither Bottom nor they had 
any real deliberate belief that he 
had actually and visibly worn an 
ass’s head, during the past night. 
There! you have my notion of 
A ‘Midsummer-Night’s Dream, and, 
with Master Peter Quince, ‘I hope 
here is a play fitted.’ 
F. I must consider before I de- 
cide. 
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THE POULTRY 


HE Penratoera which the care 

of the learned Burton has made 
familiar to our studious youth is in 
some danger of eclipse. Let any 
bibliopole of these Alectryomaniacal 
days place copies of the five Greek 
plays upon one end of his counter 
and of The Poultry Pentalogue* 
on the other, and he will soon see 
which moves off quickest; for though 
the latter has not anything to do 
with any play—except upon words 
—it is not without its claims to 
farce. It is, indeed, impossible to 
read the dedication, ‘To Heen 
Fung,’ and the last lines of the pre- 
face, confessing how much the 
author is indebted for a variety of 
‘ wrinkles to the Venerable Poluetes 
Chronos, the Reverend Edmund 
Saul Dickson, and the Reverend 
William Wriothesley William 
Wingfield,’ without discovering that 
the President of the Devon and 
Cornwall Poultry Association is a 
wag, setting out with a determina- 
tion to be funny, a resolution which 
is carried on with Joe-Millerly per- 
tinacity and persevering pleasantry 
—occasionally, of course, borderin 
on the heavyy—throughout his usefu 
and amusing little book. 

Mr. Furneaux tells us that his 
chapters were commenced nearly a 
year and a half since in the columns 
of a local paper, and as they at- 
tracted some little attention then 
amongst the poultry fanciers of the 
neighbourhood, he thought it not 
unlikely that they might, if pub- 
lished in a cheap form, meet with 
the approval of others to whom the 
pages of Ornamental Domestic 
Poultry or The Poultry Book may 
be forbidden by reason of their cost- 
liness ; and there is so much solid 
sense among the light chaff, as he 
would say if he were reviewing his 
own production—no very uncommon 
occurrence among authors now-a- 
days—that we do not think he 
thought wrong. But he was ve 
nearly stumbling on the threshold. 


Here are the first lines of his first 
chapter :— 
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PENTALOGUE. 


For fear that the reader should not 
get beyond the first page of this bro- 
chure, I think it as well to put him at 
at once in possession of those which I 
consider to be the jive great rules that 
should constitute the Pentelogue of a 
fowl fancier. 

* Pentelogue ?’ 

‘Yes, Madam, sic,’ as Mr. Ver- 
juice writes when his acid is ina 
state of concentration; but it is but 
just to the worthy President, who 
seems to have got into a state of 
etymological obfuscation, to declare 
that he begs us, through the medium 
of a slip, to read, 


Passim, for ‘ Pentelogue,’ ‘ Penta- 
logue,’ which was originally the title, 
but during the progress of these pages 
through the press it was altered for the 
worse, in a temporary fit of morbid 
hyperpedantry and forgetfulness of the 
obvious analogies of Pentateuch and 
Pentagon. It is to be hoped, however, 
that the error will be pardoned by all 
interested in ancient or modern Greek 
literature, from the Dean of Christchurch 
and King Otho down to the fourth- 
form schoolboy. 

So ‘Pentalogue’ be it, as it is 
printed on the title-page, but not on 
the cover nor anywhere else. And 
now for the five great rules :— 


1. Purr Breep—2. Fresa BLoop— 
3. VaRtiED Direr—4, EquaBLe TEMPE- 
RATURE—5. Strict CLEANLINESS. 


And with this Pentacanon ends 
all ground for the title of the book, 
which consists of two parts; the 
first containing nine chapters rela- 
tive to the habits and treatment of 
domestic poultry ; and the second 
an account of some of the more re- 
markable varieties. 

Signor Pococurante himself could 
hardly be more indifferent than our 
author appears to be to the fate of 
his production. Alluding to his five 
rules he says :— 


How to carry out these injunctions 
practically is the object of the following 
pages, which the purchaser can peruse 
or not, just as he pleases. Having paid 
his money, he is entitled to take his 
choice. 


* The Poultry Pentalogue, or Five Rules for Fancy Fowls and Fowl Fanciers, 


intended for Popular Use and Practical Purposes. 
President of the Devon and Cornwall Poultry Association, 


and Co, 
VOL. L. NO. CCC. 


By James Furneaux, Esq., 
London. W. 8. Orr 
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Whether, havi aid his eight- 
pence, he will hold his acquisition 
* sixpence all too dear,’ as that wor- 
thy peer King Stephen held his 
breeches, will depend in great mea- 
sure upon his temperament and the 
intensity of the delight with which 
he rides his hobby. If he is well 
mounted, and his hobby carries him 
comfortably, he will be none the 
worse for the hints which he will 
find for his guidance ; unless he be- 
longs to a class now, happily, every 
day decreasing ; but in that case he 
would hardly be a buyer. 

‘ What fine poultry,’ said an ad- 
miring amateur, who had been some- 
what puzzled by the swarm of 
poultry publications, to the owner 
= the lot. ‘ What book do you go 

9? 

we never reads none,’ was the 
reply. 

After giving as in his introduc- 
tory chapter the somewhat super- 
fluous information, that ‘ poultry 
keeping has become popular,’ he 
very truly adds that, like most 

opular pursuits, it is usually fol- 
aed by the mass with more zeal 
than knowledge :— 


What, for instance, is more common 
than to see a yard where the different 
varieties of Dorkings, Hamburghs, Po- 
lands, &c., are complacently exhibited 
by their well-satisfied owners, in a state 
of commingled and inextricable confu- 
sion; where breeding ‘in and in’ is per- 
mitted as a matter of course; where the 
tables of kindred and affinity are set at 
utter defiance; and where the genealo- 
gical problem is practically solved of 
‘how a man’ (represented in this case 
by a cock) ‘may be his own grand- 
father.’ The consequence is, that in a 
few generations the distinctive features 
of one breed are incorporated with the 
characteristics of another, and the dif- 
ferent specimens are gradually converted 
into that nondescript mongrel kind 
which derives its name from a locality 
typical of its merits—the dunghill. The 
stock, thus gliding along the Avernian 
rails to ruin, and passing through the 
various stations from bad to worse, 
arrives ere long at that terminus of 
superlative inferiority at which matters 
are popularly supposed to mend. An 
unusually sickly season compels the 
owner to furnish fresh blood, who then, 
perhaps still ignorant of the causes of 
the previous degeneration and mortality, 
goes on to repeat his error. Now, let 
me suppose that an unit of the class just 
specified, seeing the error of his ways, 
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and desirous of reforming them, were to 
come to me for counsel, the first step 
that I would recommend would be to 
get rid of his old and to procure a stock 
of fresh poultry. 


A ‘radical cure,’ worthy of Dr. 
Last himself; but not the hae effec- 
tive for that. 

With respect to the domicile of 
the feathered stock the President 
observes :— 

One composed of non-conducting ma- 
terials, that would be comparatively 
warm in winter and cool in summer, will 
be found to answer best. It will pro- 
mote laying in cold weather, and miti- 
gate distress from heat in the sultry 
season. A sudden downward change 
of temperature is exceedingly apt to 
blight the maternal prospects of an early 
sitting hen, however well she may per- 
form her duties. A thatched building, 
composed of stone or brick (cob is better 
still) will be found to afford a tolerably 
even temperature. My own fowls, how- 
ever, never did better than when kept 
in a rough weather-boarded place, but 
then it was but loosely parted off from 
the end of a large cow-house, which was 
always filled with cattle in the winter, 
and empty in the summer. 


Upon the subject of perches and 
the ladder-fallacy he is shrewd and 
sensible. As to the flooring and 
general ordering of the house, we 
entirely agree with him :— 

Brick or stone is too cold for the floor- 
ing, which had far better be of lime-ash 
or well-beaten earth. The former is 
best, as it can be more easily swept and 
kept clean. It should be above the 
level of the external soil, in order to 
avoid damps. The whole of the interior 
had better be plastered, as the rough 
walls and thatch are likely to collect 
dirt and vermin. If the roof is tiled or 
slated, plaster is still more necessary to 
check the extremes of heat and cold. 
Two or three coats of whitewash, in the 
course of the summer especially, will 
be found very conducive to health. 


The caprice of the fidgetty 
feathered matrons with regard to 
nests is cleverly and truly noted :— 

Hens exhibit peculiar fancies about 
nests, which, like our watering-places, 
suddenly become all the rage at one 
time, and are pronounced unfashionable 
at another. Out of about ten nests in 
my own house, but three are at present 
popular,—why or wherefore I know 
not, as they possess very different qua- 
lities. One of these is in a cold corner 
on the ground, the second is in a window 
exposed to light and heat, and the third 
is situated in a dark nook in an iron pot. 
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Although I am of opinion that nests 
had better be left an open question for 
the consideration of the hens themselves, 
I will give my ideas on the subject. Of 
all materials usually employed in their 
construction, I think heather or straw 
the best. Hay is bad, as it soon gene- 
rates insects of a kind ‘not to be men- 
tioned to ears polite. My own expe- 
rience is in favour of shallow holes in 
the floor, loosely lined with a little clean 
straw; and I have almost invariably 
found that the largest and strongest 
broods are hatched on the ground. 

Beware of rats and stoats never- 
theless. 

Mr. Furneaux is perfectly right 
in insisting that, in addition to the 
nest-house, there ought to be an 
open shed for the fowls to retire 
into during wet weather, ‘ or for the 
enjoyment of a noon-tide siesta.’ 
Not that a moderate exposure to 
rain is injurious, on the contrary, 
few birds can be kept in good health 
without that natural shower-bath, 
or an artificial one, if they are so 
confined that rain cannot reach 
them. But they may have ‘too 


much of water,’ and the instinct 
which makes them congregate, after 


atime, under any shelter—an un- 
harnessed cart for example, if they 
ean find it, shows that excess in this, 
as in everything else, is to be 
avoided. Few objects are more 
wretched in appearance, and we be- 
lieve in reality, than a thoroughly 
drenched cock and hens exposed to 
the pitiless decided down-pour of an 
unmitigated rainy day, m all the 
comfortless misery of soaked plu- 
mage and drooping dripping tail. 
Many a good lot has been swept off 
by reckless exposure on such days. 
The chapter headed, ‘ Pabulous,’ 
informs us that the domestic fowl 
‘is as omnivorous as a pig or a man,’ 
an association of creatures which 
Colonel Bath, with his sense of the 
dignity of the last-named animal, 
would have resented accordingly. 
From him the President is safe, and 
in these philosophieal days will be 
only gently reminded that neither 
a pig nor a man possess a gizzard ; 
and that though domestic fowls like, 
and even require animal food, espe- 
cially insects, &c., in moderation, 
grain is their staple. Of course he 
cannot resist a pun about ‘a Diet of 
Worms,’ and he is perfectly in order 
when he states that ‘vegetables, 
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such as boiled potatoes, carrots, and 
parsnips are acceptable, and so are 
raw lettuces, cabbages, peas, &c.,’ 
with the exception of the cabbage, 
to take which, according to our ex- 
perience, they must be rather hard 
up, as Jack says, for green meat. 


Even ‘mice and such small deer’ come 
not amiss, and though I never wit- 
nessed the fact. myself which an author 
of a recent work on poultry relates, of a 
number of game fowl surrounding a 
corn-stack that was being removed, and 
acting the part of terriers in killing the 
rats, some of which they devoured, yet 
I can readily believe it. 


Worthy man ; and he justifies his 
belief by the following morsel of 
corroboration which he gives in a 
note ! 


Since writing the above, the following 
has been related to me by the owner of 
the perpetrator of the deed. A cat was 
worrying, more swo, a mouse in the 
poultry-yard of a gentleman residing 
near Plymouth, at the time when a 
maid-servant was feeding the poultry. 
A Polish cock, disapproving of this tan- 
talizing process, with a spirit worthy of 
a member of the Society for the Preven- 
tion of Cruelty to Animals, watched his 
opportunity, and, suddenly snapping up 
the locomotive morsel, bolted it, to the 
joint-stock astonishment of servant, cat, 
and mouse. So immediate and unhesi- 
tating was the act of deglutition, that 
the captive was seen to move in the 
crop of the bird. 

Badershin, as the Persian says, 
it may be so; but either the mouse, 
or chanticleer’s esophagus, or both 
must have been marvellously elastic 
—elastic as the Brobdignag carrots 
swallowed by Grimaldi, or the 
mouth and throat of that prince of 
clowns. Who that saw it will ever 
forget that astonishing deglutition, 
or the undisguised delight and por- 
tentous cachinnation with which 
royalty regarded the monstrous 
feat. Clever fellows, as some of his 
successors have been and are, how 
weary, flat, stale and unprofitable 
are their platitudes when compared 
with the rich raciness of poor Joe. 
They may make up after him, and 
even rival his insatiable pockets and 
their stowage, but the rich guttural 
self-approving chuckle which ac- 
companied each act of roguery, the 
twinkle of that thievish eye, that 
sensual barathrum of a mouth, and 
interminable length of tongue that 
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licked up everything, perished with 
him: no, they have them not. Rub- 
bing pantaloon’s leg or back with 
the red-hot poker is now simply dis- 
gusting ; Grimaldi made it not only 
tolerable, but produced a roar of 
laughter by his modus operandi and 
the tone and manner wherewith he 
brought out the word ‘ticklish !’ 
Some of his spirit descended on 
* Young Grimaldi,’ as those who are 
old enough to remember the latter 
in the Dragon of Wantley will 
recollect ; but he died early. 
Return we to our poultry. 


There is hardly anything edible which 
comes amiss to fowls, with the exception 
of salt (not malt) and hops, both of 
which are deleterious; the former being 
a slow and the latter a quick poison. 

Turkeys are not very differently 
organized from common fowls, and 
old Tusser, who knew a thing or 
two, speaks of them as being ill 
neighbours to peason and hops. We 
have seen bread or toast dipped in 
good ale given with excellent effect 
to weak chicks, and indeed the Pre- 
sident himself recommends such 
sops, but he perhaps thinks that 
precious few hops enter into the 
composition of beer of the present 
day, and if we except the great 
London and country houses, and 
genuine home-brewed, he would not 
be far wrong. 


A hen (he observes) should be looked 
upon as an egg-producing machine, 
and in feeding her this should be espe- 
cially considered. Not only are bones, 
flesh, and feathers to be supported, 
but eggs are to be created; and this last 
will not be done if she be either over or 
under fed. 


Nothing can be more true, and to 
hit the proper point is the great 
secret. Experience only will enable 
the poultry-keeper to do this, but 
attention to the following sound 
practical lessons will be a great help 
—with certain exceptions. 

Mrs. Mary Wedlake is constantly 
propounding the following question to 
the public. ‘Do you bruise your horses’ 
oats?’ and before any one has time to 
answer it, she invariably subjoins the 
reply, ‘If not, you lose one-third.’ 
Taking the hint, I have, for a long 
time, adopted the practice of giving my 
fowls meal in preference to entire grain, 
of which they have but a small quantity 
daily by way of variety in their feeding, 
as I consider change of diet most de- 
sirable, 
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Moreover, a certain portion of 
entire grain is necessary to keep the 
strong muscular gizzard in proper 
action and trim. 


At a time when my stock consisted of 
four cocks and twenty hens (continues 
the President), their allowance for the 
calendar month was as follows :—one 
bag of barley, one hundred-weight of 
buck-wheat meal, and twenty-four 
buckets of grains, at a cost at that time 
of 16s. 6d. Of the barley a quart was 
given the first thing in the morning and 
the last at night; whilst the meal and 
grains, mixed up with as little water as 
possible, were given at intervals during 
the day. The same food, in proportion, 
I am now using for a diminished stock of 
six, but the prices of food are higher 
than the above. Once in about ten 
days in the winter, and twice as often 
during the moulting-season, I give my 
birds a little animal food, either boiled 
bullock’s liver cut up into dice, four or 
five of which are sufficient for a fowl, or 
I give chandler’s greaves prepared as 
follows :—The requisite quantity (about 
the size of a cob-nut a-head) is shredded 
up fine, boiled over night and allowed to 
remain in its broth until the next morn- 
ing, when it is poured over the meal and 
grains and thoroughly incorporated with 
them. Besides this I give green meat 
daily, such as lettuce or cabbage-leaves 
in the summer, and sliced Swede turnips 
in winter. This diet, varied occasion- 
ally by substituting meal of barley for 
that of buck-wheat, and oats or tail- 
wheat for barley, and adding, now and 
then, a few boiled and mashed carrots 
or parsnips to the meal, I have found to 
answer admirably. 


The bullock’s liver may be tole- 
rated: as for the chandler’s greaves 
they are, in our opinion, the unclean 
thing and an abomination; though 
their nutritious quality, when ferm- 
ing part of such a mess as that de- 
scribed, cannot be doubted. Neither 
can that of the horse-flesh soup 
with the meat in it, which some 
pork-growers have been known to 
administer largely in the food given 
to their pigs: but it is not nice. 
With the exception of the greaves, 
however, the above diet-table is ex- 
cellent. 

In order to give ‘quality’ to the 
plumage, particularly on special occa- 
sions, as a poultry exhibition, boil half- 
a-pint of linseed in a quart of water 
until it is reduced to a pint. Pour the 
seed and liquid over as much meal as 
will absorb it, and give this every other 
day for a fortnight to your pen of birds, 
i.€., a cock and two bens. 
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For fattening I chiefly use rice, par- 
boiled in milk for five or six minutes, 
and stirred all the time. After that the 
milk is partially drained off, the rice is 
mixed with a quantity of coarse brown 
sugar, and as much as the birds can eat 
given thrice a-day. For the sake of 
change, I give between each of these 
meals one of grain, or meal mixed with 
scraps of fat, or shreds of dough from 
the kitchen. The food should not be 
left with the birds above twenty minutes, 
or they will get into the habit of picking 
without eating heartily. As many fowls 
pine and sulk when first put up to fat- 
ten, it is best to keep them without food 
fur the first twenty-four hours, when 
they get hungry enough to forget their 
captivity. Ten days or a fortnight is 
quite sufficient to fatten a fowl. If the 
time is prolonged, they will deteriorate 
rather than improve in weight. 


Good again: and we would add, 
let the fatting pen be situated where 
the poor prisoners cannot see their 
former companions roaming at large. 
Where fruit is abundant we have 
known a few superfluous ripe straw- 
berries, raspberries, grapes, or figs 


administered between the regular 
meals, to the ‘ coopers,’ with the best 
effect; and not without a touch of 
the beeafico flavour as the result at 
the table. 


As lime is necessary for the formation 
of egg-shells, it should always be acces- 
sible to the hens. The best form is cal- 
cined oyster-shells pounded in frag- 
ments, and, next to that, chalk or-beef- 
bones broken up to the size of peas [or 
less]. I have also given the shells of 
eggs used in the kitchen. They must 
be reduced to a coarse powder and mixed 
with the food, for, if given in large frag- 
ments, the hens will learn to eat their 
own eggs. ‘The shells of eggs that have 
been hatched will not answer. 


Better stick to the calcined oyster 
shells, or if you cannot get them, 
lime rubbish, and eschew eggs alto- 
gether. 


All men have, more or less, a ten- 
dency to gamble (writes our sagacious 
instructor), and even the poultry mania 
owes a great deal of its prevalence to a 
vague idea amongst the multitude that 
a handsome income may be realized by 
keeping fowls. There is an indefatigable 
individual who is continually advertizing 
his power of putting the reader in pos- 
session of 2501. per annum for the 
ridiculously small outlay of ten shillings. 
I think it not improbable that an in- 
quirer might receive for an answer 
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advice to keep Shanghaies or Spanish 
fowls. Poetry and poultry are widely 
different, for a poet, according to 
Horace, must be born such, whilst a 
fowl-fancier becomes one only by dint 
of precept and practice. Those who 
have been most eminently successful 
have generally gone to considerable ex- 
pense early in the day, and so have 
a strong lead at the outset. It is, there- 
fore, far easier for such an one to com- 
mand 10/. or 20/. for a single bird, than 
for any ordinary person to procure as 
many shillings at a subsequent period, 
To the amateur, then, who undertakes 
poultry keeping with a view to larger 
profits, I think I may undertake to pro- 
phesy, that the balance in his favour at 
the end of the year will amount to that 
good round figure popularly known 
as 0. 


And very fortunate he may con- 
sider himself to be if this is the 
best and worst of it, and he finds 
that he has had his pleasure, trouble 
and anxiety for nothing. This 
summer we saw as fine a lot of 
Shanghaies as it was ever our for- 
tune to look upon. Last year their 
owner bought the cock (a named 
bird) and hens at a large figure; 
the cock for little less than the 
largest sum mentioned in the last 
paragraph. He spared no expense, 
devoted the greatest part of his 
time to them, and succeeded in 
rearing a numerous set of chickens, 
of the most undeniable quality: we 
seldom or never have seen so perfect 
a stock of Shanghaies. But mark 
the caprice of fashion. Shanghaies 
are no longer in the ascendant. If 
he had had them in the early part 
of last year, they would have 
brought at any sale at least five 
times as much as he gave for the 
cock and hens. This year he would 
have taken five pounds for the lot. 

But now to the President’s 
poultry statistics :— 


The average cost of the keep of my 
fowls is 24d. a-week, to which another 
halfpenny should be added for green 
meat (when purchased), and other in- 
cidental expenses. As the cock affords 
no direct returns, his charges must be 
borne by the hens, each of which ought, 
therefore, to make a payment of 16s. a- 
year to pay their own and husband’s 
costs, Atan average rate of fourteen 
for a shilling, it will take 224 eggs to 
repay the keep of each hen. But, it 
may be said, that a brood or two of 
chickens would swell the amount, and 
so it does as far as the outlay is con- 
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cerned, for, as they are seldom killed as 
soon as fit for the table, they, in general, 
practically carry out the suicidal proverb 
of eating their heads off. These re- 
marks are applicable to the amateur or 
fowl-fancier only, and not to the cot- 
tager or farmer, with whom poultry 
keeping might be made a source of 
profit. In the only year when I kept 
an account of my receipts and disburse- 
ments, I found myself to be 11. 17s. in 
pocket, with a stock of two cocks and 
ten hens, A cottager might have re- 
alized 5/., and a farmer even more, for 
it is well known that the waste of a farm 
is all that is ever given to poultry. I 
strongly suspect, too, that a farmer's 
fowl, like a miller’s pig, gets a great 
deal of unaccountable food, for, as the 
profits of the farmer are usually the per- 
quisite of the wife, the poor things must 
not be hurried away from the trough of 
the fattening pig, or debarred from oc- 
casionally getting the wrong side of the 
barn-door, unless the husband wishes to 
lose a night's rest, or see his wife de- 
prived of a new bonnet. 


The President disposes of the 
‘ myth,’ consisting in the belief en- 
tertained by some, that Shanghai 
fowls lay two eggs daily—730 in a 
year, a pretty considerable drain 
upon the system of the most vigorous 
dame Partlet that ever entered 
nest, we guess. That they may 
occasionally do so, he does not dis- 
pute : indeed such superlative fecun- 
dity is occasionally noticed by all 
who keep fowls or ducks ; but it is 
the exception, not the rule. The 
correspondent of the Times, who 
of course signs himself ‘ Layman,’ 
and whose letter, dated Jan. 11. 
in this year, the President quotes 
with a sly wish for the writer's 
name, may be considered as for- 
tunate as the Tatar who found the 
Sebastopol mare’s nest and hoaxed 
allthe world. ‘ Layman’ announces 
to the editor of the best public in- 
structor the laying powers of a 
Cochin China hen, in the writer's 
possession. He tells the editor that 
at the close of last autumn one of 
his children was presented ‘with a 
male and female bird,’ by a clergy- 
man in Kent: but ‘ Layman’ shall 
speak for himself :— 

They (the male and female bird) were 
hatched late in the spring, and in No- 
vember two eggs were found one morn- 
ing in the nest, supposed at the time to 
be the produce of two days. However, 
upon the next day there was one, and 
the day after two; one day then elapsed, 
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and two eggs were again layed, and so 
on to the present time, when she con- 
tinues to present her young mistress 
with five eggs every four days, which, 
for so long a period, is very unusual. 

Very unusual, indeed. Since the 
time of the goose that laid the daily 
— egg, we have known nothing 
ike it, and our experience has not 
been small. But there is no good 
fortune in this sublunary world 
without its concomitant anxiety :— 

It is a remarkable fact (adds our for- 
tunate possessor of this wonderful Cochin 
Chinese) that, upon the day the hen lays 
two eggs, unless closely watched, the 
cock and she lay claim to one of them, 
which they invariably consume, leaving 
the other untouched, which is likewise 
the case when a single egg is laid. 

Very remarkable, truly ; and very 
considerate on the part of this most 
fertile and discriminating pair. 

The ‘Nosological’ chapter does 
not contain much information, for 
the simple reason that our author's 
stock has been so healthy that he 
has found little occasion for the 
‘epsom salts, castor oil, jalap, and 
oma? which form his poultry 
medicine chest. Diet and care are 
the best physicians; but here is his 
great secret :— 

I rarely keep a cock beyond one, or a 
hen beyond two, or, at the outside, three 
years ; so with me they are always in the 
prime of life. 


The ‘mysteries of chickendom ’ 
are ably elucidated, and the follow- 
ing paragraph is especially worthy 
of attention :— 

Early in the year, say the beginning 
or middle of January, the future parents 
should be selected. The cock should 
bear no relationship to the hens, which 
ought not to exceed three in number. 
For the first three weeks the eggs should 
be set aside, as the genuineness of their 
parentage cannot be depended upon. 
After that time put them away in bran 
until wanted, first marking the date of 
their birth upon them. As soon as a 
hen is ready to sit, thirteen eggs of the 
same date, or as near as may be, should 
be selected and placed under her in the 
evening. The number I have men- 
tioned is enough for any hen, and though 
I have known as many as fifteen and 
even seventeen given, yet the quantity 
of chickens is seldom large in propor- 
tion. No egg should be more than ten 
days old, and the reason why they 
should be of the same day is, that they 
may be hatched simultaneously. The 
fewer the hens, the less is the chance of 
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addled eggs; and the fresher the egg, 
the stronger is the vivifying power, and 
the sooner is the chick hatched. If 
there is any undue difference, either in 
the ages of the hens or the eggs, the 
hatching will not be uniform. By set- 
ting the hen of an evening, she has a 
better chance of not being disturbed 
during the final process of incubation. 
Let her only pass a quiet night, and the 
probability is that all will be as well as 
can be expected in the morning. At 
the termination of three weeks and one 
night, lift her gently off her nest by her 
wings, and if any of the birdlings 
are unable to extricate themselves, give 
such assistance as may be necessary. 
Remove the empty shells, the addled 
eggs, and the strong chicks, and then 
replace her ladyship carefully. A few 
hours will decide the question of life or 
death, and as soon as the entire clutch 
is nest-ripe, she should be placed in a 
coop, and her chickens, which should in 
the meanwhile be kept in a basket by 
the fire or in flannel, may be restored to 
her. Then, and not till then, need they 
be fed with hard-boiled eggs chopped 
small, parboiled rice, and crumbs of 
bread sopped (not soddened) in ale. 
Berley or buck-wheat meal, mixed with 
milk, and given sweet and fresh, brings 
them on rapidly. Avoid slops and 
watery food. Change the diet often and 
give abundance. So long as my chickens 
are in a growing state, they are able to 
help themselves, by getting through a 
hole in the door of the place where their 
food is kept, and where the full-grown 
birds cannot follow. In three or four 
days, the little ones will be able to pick 
a little hard grain, as unboiled rice or 
groats in small quantities, and will 
greedily eat flies, gentles, or any animal 
food. Besides diet, the only other point 
to be considered is exposure to extreme 
heat, cold, or wet. If a chick once 
flags in its growth, it rarely makes a 
fine bird. 


Though the President strongly 
contends against the practice of 
crossing different breeds of poultry, 
he is very far from agreeing with 
the Rey. Saul Dickson and others, 
as to the impossibility of establishing 


a new variety. We concur in 
opinion withthe President. Patience 
and care have produced some of 
these varieties; the Sebright Ban- 


* ‘Mercari porro nisi feecundissimus aves non expedit. 
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tams for example, and others, were 
originally, accidental. ‘The white 
and black varieties of the Shanghai 
fowl are both of them sports (to use 
a fashionable expression) from the 
original stock ;’ and Mr. Furneaux 
oes on to state that a friend of the 
rst known possessor of the former 
kind, assured him that it was a con- 
siderable time before the colour of 
the chick could be depended on :— 
But last summer (writes our observer, 
in continuation) I saw six white chicks 
exhibited (three of which had more than 
one prize awarded to them), the parents 
of which were pencilled buffbirds. Now, 
the white Shanghai is recognised as a 
distinct variety, the black is in a fair 
way of obtaining similar honour, and I 
have heard of a silver-pencilled novelty. 


The second part, dedicated ‘to 
Mrs. Treddy Wall, of Niobe Lodge, 
a lady celebrated for her partiality 
to all kinds of poultry,’ consists of 
the descriptions of the most promi- 
nent varieties now in fashion. The 
breeds enumerated by our President 
are the Spanish, Dorking. Shanghai, 
Malay, Game, Polish, Hamburgh, 
and Bantam. 

In treating of the Spanish variety, 
our author, speaking of the an- 
tiquity of some of the races and 
their claim to pedigrees, to which 
those of our Norman nobility are 
but as the creations of yesterday, 
says :— 

Columella, writing eighteen centuries 
ago, describes one kind which has been 
imported into England from that very 
country, Spain, in which that old agri- 
culturist, the Pusey or Mechi of his 
age, was born. The sang bleu, with all 
its concomitant honours and advantages, 
may therefore be indisputably deemed 
as the property of Spanish fowls and 
nobles. 

We congratulate the moderns for 
whom we have the highest respect, 
on their admission into such sterling, 
ancient company, though we never 
heard that erther of them had done 
much in the poultry line. The 
President, we presume, refers to 
the second chapter of Columella’s 
eighth book,* wherein he treats of 


Ez sint rubicunde vel 


fuscee plume, nigrisque pennis, ac si fieri poterit, omnes huius,.et ab hoc proximi 


coloris eligantur. 


Sin aliter vitentur albe ; que fere cum sint molles ac minus 


Vivaces, tum ne feecunde quidem facile reperiuntur, atque etiam conspicue propter 
insigne candoris ab accipitribus et aquilis sepius abripiuntur.’ ‘ 
With regard to the words nigrisque pennis, another editor reads magisque for 


nigrisque, and another pinnis for pennis. 
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the varieties of the domestic fowl, 
and in which he recommends those 
whose plumage is red or brown, and 
with black penne or pinnae, or of 
roximate colours. The white, he 
olds, are to be avoided. Now 
penne or pinnae, though it certainly 
may be translated feathers, in the 
eneral sense of the word, is used 
y Varro, Columella, and others, to 
designate particularly those of the 
wings and tail, or the wings and 
tail themselves. "We shall have to 
return to Columella hereafter, 
but at present we must not leave 
Mr. Furneaux, whose description 
of the true Spanish breed, ‘in- 
variably clad in a sable suit, like the 
fashionable Spanish courtier,’ is very 
faithful, especially in that rare cha- 
racteristic, the white face. 


The characteristic of the real bird 
consists in its entire face, up to the very 
setting on of the comb, being covered 
with a fleshy excrescence, without any 
red stains in it. Let this feature be de- 
cided, and the value of the bird is in- 
sured almost as a matter of course. 


The variety known in the west of 
England as Minorcas is identical 
with the Spanish, with the exception 
of the white face, on which any 
red stains condemn the would-be 
Spaniard in the eye of the judge at 
once. Mr. Furneaux asks if it is 
not possible that the red face of the 
Minorcas, and the red stains on the 
white of the Spanish, may be the 
result of the comparative coldness 
of our climate? If so, he adds, ‘ it 
would seem that the white-face 
cannot be cultivated long, without a 
continued accession of imported 
blood.’ 

The ‘Dorking’ elicits what we 
once heard a worthy mayor call ‘a 
fine bust of eloquence.’ After the 
true remark that this bird is the one 
perhaps most suited to the general 
poultry breeders’ wants, the Pre- 
sident thus eulogizes its form :— 

In shape, size, &c., it is the model of 
old top- booted John Bull himself. 
Sturdy, square, and powerful; with a 
frank, bold look about him, he is ‘only,’ 
as an epitaph would say, ‘to be known 
to be appreciated.’ Like the Spanish, 
he is proud to trace back his descent 
beyond the middle ages, and despising 
to be considered as having ‘come over 
with the Conqueror,’ he refers to his 
own special Doomsday book in the pages 
of Pliny, as a proof that he accompanied 
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the Roman intruders to this country, of 
which invasion he and the Roman snail 
are the only living relics. 


Cock-a-doodle-doo! But with all 
submission we venture to think 
that old top-booted John had more 
to do with his existence than any 
Roman intruder of them all. Pen- 
nant, after speaking of our common 
poultry, as having come originally 
from Persia and India, says that— 


They were early introduced into the 
western parts of the world; and have 
been very long naturalized in this 
country; long before the arrival of the 
Romans in this island, Cesar informing 
us, they were one of the forbidden foods 
of the old Britons. These were, in all 
probability, imported here by the Pheni- 
cians, who traded to Britain, about five 
hundred years before Christ. For all 
other domestic fowls—turkeys, geese, 
and ducks excepted—we seem to be 
indebted to our conquerors, the Ro- 
mans, 


The Roman snail alluded to we 
presume to be Helix pomatia, Linn., 
the Pomatia of Dioscorides, Cochlea 
terrestris of Gesner (who gives all 
its Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, 
French, German, and eden 
names); the exotic snail of Pennant, 
who observes that its name, pomatia, 
is derived, not from anything re- 
lating to an orchard, but from Méya, 
an operculum. We know of no 
evidence in proof of this snail having 
been brought here by the Romans. 
The general opinion was, that this 
naturalized species was introduced 
by Sir Kenelm Digby, m order, 
according to tradition, to cure his 
beloved wife of a decay. Pennant, 
who alludes to this, mentions them 
as quite confined to our southern 
counties, and quotes Morton for a 
statement that an attempt was made 
to bring them into Northampton- 
shire,—but they would not live there. 

This species is used as food in 
several parts of Europe during Lent, 
as Pennant, who refers to Addison's 
Travels, records telling us how they 
are preserved in an escargatoire, or 
a large place boarded in, with the 
floor covered half a foot deep with 
herbs, in which the snails nestle and 
fatten. 

They were also, adds Pennant, a 
favourite dish with the Romans, who 
had their cochlearia, a nursery similar 
to the above. Fulvius Hirpinus was 
the first inventor of this luxury, a little 
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before the civil wars between Cesar and 
Pompey. The snails were fed with 
bran and sodden wine. If we could 
credit Varro, they grew so large that 
the shells of some would hold ten 
quarts. People need not admire the 
temperance of the younger Pliny, which 
consisted of only a lettuce a-piece, three 
snails, two eggs, a barley cake, sweet 
wine, and snow, in case his snails bore 
any proportion in size to those of Hir- 
pinus. * * * This seems to be the 
species described by Pliny, lib. viii. 
c. 39, which he says was scarce; that it 
covered itself with the opercle, and 
lodged under ground; and that it was 
at first found only about the maritime 
Alps, and more lately near Velitre. 
But to return to the ‘ Dorking.’ 
The President gives us no reference 
to the ‘pages of Pliny ;’ but in the 
56th chapter of the tenth book, we 
find the following account of ‘ which 
be the best hens,’ in the worthy 
Philemon Holland’s translation :— 


A man shall know a good and kindly 
hen by her comb, when it is strait and 
upright: other whiles also double- 
crested: also by the pinion feathers 
blacke, the upper plume reddish. Such 
a hen will be red also about her head 
and bill, and have an odde toe to her 
feet, yea and sometime that od one to 
lie crosse overthwart the other foure. 

Again, Columella* states that 
those are believed to be the most 

enerous hens which have five toes. 

o doubt, then, can exist, that the 
Roman considered such remarkable 
hens valuable, and we know that 
any beauty and deformity, defect or 
superfluity, can by patience and per- 
severance be continued, as in the 
case of top-knotted and rumpless 
fowls and ducks, tail-less cats, and 
the so called ‘ self-tailed dogs.’ The 
value of a pair of clean-legged gold 
and silver ned Sebright Bantams 
vanishes, so far as the cock is con- 
cerned, if he have sickle-feathers in 
his tail. But there is nothing in 
the passages quoted, nor in any 
other known to us, to prove that the 
* Dorking’ variety is of Roman ex- 
traction. The superfluous toe is an 
accident which may and does hap- 
pen, sometimes on one foot, at 
others on both, not unfrequently, in 
farm-yards where there are no 
Dorkings. Such a superfluity is 
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very likely to be accompanied with 
general superabundant vigour, and 
good quality, and by working from 
such an accident and selecting the 
stoutest and best five-toed cocks and 
hens, with care to keep the breed 

ure, the Dorking variety was pro- 

ably established in England. 
Frisch’s figure of ‘ Die Haus Henne, 
Gallina domestica, La Poule,’ is 
that of a common speckled hen, but 
she has five toes on each foot. 

The sub-varieties of the Dorkings 
are the grays, probably the hardiest 
and largest ; the red black-breasted, 
very striking in appearance, but 
whose colour, it has been whispered, 
may have been derived from the 
black-breasted Game—an alleged 
derivation treated as libellous by the 
stanch friends of this sub-variety ; 
the Cuckoo; and the white. The two 
first are noble in bearing, full of 
character and such as Huggins loves 
to transfer to the canvas. The 
Cuckoos, though lacking lustre in 
their plumage, are large in size, 


The white, ‘though the smallest, is 
a8 the most elegant of all the 


reed:'—and certainly is the most 
delicate for the table. 

Besides these, there is a top- 
knotted sub-variety of the white, 
which the President mentions in the 
first part of his book, as of some ten 
or twelve years’ standing. Why were 
they passed over by the judges sub 
silentio at Birmingham ? 


Much as I admired the birds (says 
the worthy President), I must own that 
the judges did right, as the breed, 
though pleasing, was obviously spurious, 
and unless some leviathan fowl-fancier 
chooses to patronize them, they will 
remain unfashionable and unrecognised, 


Every new sub-variety, every new 
variety, is, strictly speaking, spu- 
rious at this rate. Upon the same 
principle the Sebright bantams when 
first shown must have been con- 
demned. The florist is constantly 
taking up some popular flower and 
working it into endless varieties. 
Look at what has been done and is 
doing with the rose, the heartsease, 
the irises, the gladioli,the holiyhocks, 
the dahlias, the fuchsias, the prim- 
roses, the crocuses, the hyacinths, 


* Lib. viii. c. 2.‘ Generossime creduntur que quinos habent digitos, sed ita ne 
cruribus emineant transversa calcaria, nam que hoc virile gerit insigne, contumax 
ad concubitum dedignatur admittere marem, raroque fecunda, etiam cum incubat, 


calcis aculeis ova perfringit.’ 
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the tulips, anda hostof others. The 
tulip-grower watches. patiently his 
nursery-beds till he is rewarded by 
one of his bulbs ‘ breaking’ into a 
beautiful variety in the smitet of the 
common coloured many which sur- 
round it. This once effected he 
carefully preserves and cultivates his 
precious ‘named flower,’ which 
takes rank thenceforth in the cata- 
logues. So it is with the fowl- 
fancier. There must be a beginning. 
The President himself is persuaded 
in his own mind that before long we 
shall have that lost Pleiad, the 
white Poland with the black top- 
knot, restored to society. 

I am already (says he) aware of the 
existence of one chick with a dark-brown 
top-knot, which is a step towards the 
desired end. 


This looks like beginning again. 
He thus continues :— 

An extensive breeding between the 
black and white varieties will probably 
lay the foundation of a successful result ; 
but unless the experiment is conducted 
on a large scale, breeding in and in will 
probably soon breed the variety out and 
out again. 

But, although he maintains the 
practicability of forming new varie- 
ties;—and in this he will be sup- 
ported by most of those who have 
considered the subject physiolo- 
pically. and of those who have had 

mgthened practical experience— 
either by taking advantage of the 
freaks of nature, or by pursuing 
some systematic course, he is by no 
means an advocate for the trial of 
the experiment. We own we do 
not see why the poultry-breeder 
should be checked in persevering to 
improve, while the breeder of the 
ox, the sheep, and the pig is en- 
couraged. Just look at what has 
been done among the quadrupeds— 
not forgetting the horse—within the 
last sixty years. We hope this, at 
least, will not come under the cen- 
sure conveyed in the following para- 
graph:— 

To say nothing of the confusing and 
mongrelizing that would necessarily 
ensue if the practice were generally 
adopted, I do not think that the public 
taste would encourage the endeavour to 
inundate us with a multitude of new 
races. There is something in John 
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Bull’s composition which, so long as he 
is a bond jide Englishman, acts as a 
useful drag upon his spirit of enterprise, 
and reduces its speed within controllable 
limits. 

True enough for the latter sen- 
tence. But when mongrelism is 
talked of, it should be remembered 
how many races have contributed to 
the enrichment of the English blood; 
and if such terms are to be used, 
John himself is an arch-mongrel, 
and may well glory in the name. 

He is rather hard upon our trans- 
atlantic cousms, and the specula- 
tions into which their passion for 
the almighty dollar leads them. 


With his descendants it is otherwise, 
and the go-ahead mania of the United 
States is continually developing itself in 
such characteristic proceedings as the 
manufacture of wooden nutmegs, Aztec 
children, or Bramapootra fowls, the last 
two of which have been rejected by our 
ethnologists and ornithologists during 
this year. 

And he thus oracularly concludes 
his first part :— 

Whilst, then, I venture to uphold the 
revolutionary doctrine of the possibility 
of forming new varieties of poultry, I in 
no way maintain the desirability of it. 
As.arule, I object to all crossing and 
confusion of the different races, except- 
ing under such circumstances as I shall 
mention in the succeeding descriptive 
accounts of the various breeds. 


And to this we return. Of the 
Shanghaies he says :— 

The Shanghai, or (as it is more com- 
monly, though erroneously, called) 
Cochin China,* is the only bird which, 
in variety of qualifications, can be said 
to rival the Dorking. It lays well, sits 
well, and nurses well; is hardy in life, 
and tender in death; eats no more than 
any other bird, and yet weighs heavier. 
To the above-mentioned qualifications 
let me add. that it is the tamest, best 
tempered, and most stay-at-home-variety 
that I know. Of.coursesome birds are 
better than others, but I will confine 
myself to cases that have come under 
my cognisance. A tradesman in Ply- 
mouth showed me a hen in his possession 
that had laid somewhat over 100 eggs 
in two consecutive layings. A hen of 
my own laid 17 eggs in 18 days, and a 
daughter of hers, that commenced laying» 
as a pullet on the 12th of November 
last, was broody on the 12th of Decem- 
ber, having laid 27 eggs in 30 days. On 


* The President relates that a Cornish peasant who saw a large cock break a 
cracked plate in his descent upon it, spread the renown of the birds through his 
parish under the name of ‘Crushing Chinas.’ 
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one occasion only have I had reason to 
suspect the production of two eggs in 
the same day, and in that case the hen 
was one that I obtained from a lady who 
assured me that the circumstance had 
not unfrequently occurred of her having 
more eggs than she could account for, 
though she was never able to identify 
the culprit. 

These are great qualities; but 
‘seest thou not what a deformed 
thief this fashionis?’ This year the 
Shanghaies are comparatively out 
of favour. Her gracious Majesty, 
it is whispered, has been heard to 
call them young Dodos, and 

Regis ad exemplar totus componitur 

orbis. 

Then their eggs are said to be small, 
which is true, and ofa musky flavour, 
which we own we have never de- 
tected, though somewhat fastidious 
on such points. They are charged 
with being given to be soft eggs, 
but where this happens the fault 
most probably lies in the feeding ; 
and are objected to as mothers on 
account of their size and clumsiness ; 
yet our President declares that he 
never lost a chick through the clum- 
siness or carelessness of a Shanghai 
hen. Yellow legs and feet are con- 
sidered a beauty, and by some indis- 
pensable ; and wherever fowls walk 
about in yellow stockings, yellow 
fat, which is not nice, must be ex- 
pected. This, notwithstanding their 
cut-and-come-again qualities, is a 
serious drawback to their delicacy 
at table. ‘In case of sacrifices and 
religious use they are not thought 
good nor allowable that have beck 
and feet yellow.* The table of the 
priests—where they are there shall 
the kitchen be also—was supplied 
from the sacrificial supplies, and 
their holinesses knew what was 
good. 

The importation of the New Zealand 
Dinormis (sic—but this is probably a 
misprint—read Dimornis, most lovely 
Blue), if it still exists, would at once 
eclipse the Hippopotamus or Ant-eater; 
and the restoration of the extinct Dodo 
to civilized society would probably have 
the same effect on the Shanghai. 

The Ant-eaters, alas! are defunct, 
and the only consolation is that they 
are in the hands of Professor Owen, 
whom we have seen regarding them 
when living—Heaven and he forgive 
us if we were mistaken—with some- 


* Pliny, x. 56. 
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what of a longing anatomical eye. 
The bride of Admiral Hippopotamus, 
however, is arrived and safely 
housed, and the nuptials will be 
celebrated next spring, when, we 
doubt not, all London will haste to 
the wedding. 

The President recommends the 
following stock. Half a dozen 
Spanish hens and a good Spanish 
cock of fresh blood, every year for 
eggs. A cock and six hens of the 
Dorking breed, ‘ proverbial as orna- 
ments to the dining table.” Two 
Shanghai cocks and twelve hens— 
twenty-eight birds in all. 


For seven months—.e., from the end 
of May to the beginning of January, 
the entire lot may be permitted to roam 
at large, but on the approach of the 
breeding season let the following plan 
be adopted. Select three best hens of 
each variety, and confine them with 
their respective cocks, and place the 
three remaining Dorking hens in a nun- 
nery by themselves, until they shall be 
required for the purpose that I shall 
presently explain. 

This nunnery must be very well 
guarded, or some volatile Mazetto 
di Lamporecchio may intrude and 
spoil all. 

The remaining Shanghai cock, with 
nine hens of his own breed and three of 
the Spanish, may remain loose, and will 
supply eggs for the market. Having 
set two nests of each breed, there will 
be enough, in all probability, of pure 
chicks to keep up the stock. The 
Spanish fowls, the Dorking cock, and 
the Shanghai hens may then be dis- 
missed, and the two Shanghai cocks put 
with the six Dorking hens in two sepa- 
rate pens. As it is the female bird 
which generally gives the form, almost 
all the progeny will have full breasts ; 
and as the first cross between two va- 
rieties is always attended with advan- 
tage, the chicks will be larger than if 
bred pure. 


This plan has been tried with the 
best success :— 

On the 19th of July, 1853, a clergy- 
man, with whom I am well acquainted, 
killed two cockerels by a Shanghai cock 
and a Dorking hen, that weighed full 
10 Ibs. the pair, and were just 10 weeks 
old. They were in every respect good, 
well-formed birds. * * * Observe that 
the hen, not the cock, must be a Dork- 
ing. 

Writing of the Polish breed the 
President says :— 


Holland’s Translation. 
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I do not know the exact time at which 
Aldrovandus lived, though I fancy he 
may be classed among the medieval 
writers, but he gives a description of a 
breed like this, so we may safely ascribe 
an ancient pedigree to them, though not 
equal perhaps to the Spanish or Dorking. 


Ulysses Aldrovand was born in 
1527 at Bologna, where he expired 
in May, 1605. His family was noble. 
Like many other philosophers, the 
incidents of his life are to be found 
in his publications, at least few others 
have been recorded. He visited 
several parts of Europe in search 
of knowledge relating to his 
favourite science — natural history. 
Notwithstanding the harsh terms 
which have been applied to him by 
the writer of his life in the Biogra- 
phie Universelle, and the sarcasms 
of Buffon, his claim to be considered 
the most celebrated naturalist of 
the sixteenth century is now gene- 
rally confirmed. uffon himself 
owed much to him, and without his 
aid the Count’s works must have 
been far less perfect than they are. 
Aldrovand died poor. The expenses 
attendant on collecting and the em- 
ployment of painters and engravers 
exhausted his resources; and it is 
even reported that he was segues 
to go into the hospital at Bologna, 
where he breathed his last.- This 
has, indeed, been doubted; but 
more on the ground of the improba- 
bility that the senate of Slee, 
to whom he bequeathed his cabinet 
and his manuscripts, should have 
suffered him to want than on con- 
tradictory facts. The observation 
that his widow, in the dedication of 
one of the posthumous volumes, de- 
clares that he was honoured and up- 
held by the magistrates, may be 
dismissed with the remark that 
Aldrovand is not the only scientific 
or literary character who has been 
neglected in life and honoured after 
death. Too many have asked for 
bread and been given a stone. 

Of the thirteen folio volumes of 
his works on natural history, four 
only were published by himself; 
three upon birds in 1599, 1600, and 
1603, reprinted at Frankfort in 
1610; and one on insects 1602. Im- 
mediately after his death his widow 
published (1606) a volume on Ex- 
sanguineous Animals. The subse- 


® La Tulipe Noire. 
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quent volumes were published at the 
expense of the Bolognese Senate. 

Some of the specimens of Aldro- 
vand’s cabinet are still to be seen at 
Bologna. His MSS. were removed 
—conveyed the wise it call—to Paris 
by Napoleon I. 

Whether the poultry mania will 
rival the tulip madness remains to 
be seen. Fowls are certainly not 
yet sold and resold in the same man- 
ner as stocks on our Stock Exchange, 
as tulips were in Holland in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. 
One variety of tulip called the 
Viceroy was exchanged for articles 
valued at 2500 florins; and Dumas 
has hardly exaggerated the unscru- 
aged lengths to which the passion 
or the flower may have carried its 
votaries in his charming tale.* But 
though we have not yet arrived at 
this point we are nearing it rapidly. 
We agree with the President that 
the idle rumours about hundreds 
having been given originate in the 
prices affixed to the pens at poultry 
exhibitions by those who parade 
before the public what they do not 
wish to sell; for by the law of those 
exhibitions the exhibitor is bound 
to fix some price at which he must 
sell if any one should offer it. Still 
to our knowledge large sums have 
been given ; and whether the Shang- 
haies go out of fashion, or recover 
their somewhat lost ground, the 
peey mania is certainly in the 
ascendant; so much so that we shall 
answer the numerous questions put 
to us as to the origin and history of 
the various breeds as well as we can 
in the pages of a future number. 
At present, though poultry associa- 
tions are springing up on all sides, 
we dare not trespass further on pre- 
cious space; and conclude with a 
suggestion that, as not even a tailor 
nor bootmaker condescends to ad- 
vertize his novelties in meaner words 
than those concocted from the dead 
languages, the poultry pursuit should 
take its rank among the ologies. 
‘The London Alectryological So- 
ciety !' ‘The Devon and Cornwall 
Alectryological Society!’ How 
learned it looks; how crowingly it 
reads. The word is not much 
longer than ‘Archeological,’ and 
quite as euphonious as ‘ Geological’ 
and ‘ Zoological!’ 
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SIAM AND ITS DISTINGUISHED PRINCES. 


Ta kingdom of Siam is known 
to most Europeans as a terri- 
tory situated in the ‘crop’ of that 
vast peninsula which, like the head 
and om of a bird, stretches down 
into the Eastern Archipelago. Of 
its inhabitants, the only specimens 
we have ever seen are ‘the Siamese 
Twins,’ and its most remarkable 
production people generally imagine 
to be ‘ white elephants.’ 

Recent events, however, have ren- 
dered the kingdom of Siam of more 
importance to Englishmen, and 
other maritime nations, than here- 
tofore. Civilization having, by 
means of the sword, coasted its way 
round the peninsula of India, at- 
tacked Burmah, and opened the 
hitherto hermetically-sealed ports of 
China, as it will speedily of Japan, 
can no longer be kept at arm’s 
length by the customs of any 
eastern people, and Siam and Cochin 
China must speedily undergo the 
same kind of revolution which 
China is experiencing at the present 
moment. 

Such a revolution, only of a per- 
fectly peaceable character, has in fact 
for many years been going on in 
Siam, and we may expect its accele- 
ration from the accession to the 
throne of the present ruler, who 

romises to be far more than a 
oussaint L’Overture of the East 

The country of Siam is one of 
the most productive upon the earth. 
Well watered, and possessed of a 
magnificent alluvial soil, the land 
absolutely overflows with lus- 
cious fruits and vegetable produc- 
tions. The chief river of the 
empire, the Menam, flows through 
the land from its most northern 
boundary, until it empties itself in 
the Gulf of Siam, and, like the 
Nile, by periodical overflows en- 
riches its banks for a distance of 
four hundred miles. This splendid 
valley drained by this arterial stream 
averages thirty-five miles in breadth, 
and here plantations of rice, indigo, 
sugar, i coffee, seem incapable of 
drawing out the full productive 
force of the soil. The Menam is 
navigable for the largest ships and 
junks for a hundred miles from the 
sea, far above the capital, Bangkok, 


This curious city is another Venice, 
or more than a Venice, for whereas 
‘the city of the sea’ has its foun- 
dations on the solid land, a greater 
- of the Siamese capital actually 

oats upon the water. Mr. Neale, 
who visited this country in 1840,* 
gives the following pH as ac- 
count of his first impressions of 
the Water City, as he came upon 
it by night, whilst sailing up the 
river. 


Yet another tack, and one more 
turning in the river, and lo! the glories 
of the floating city burst upon our ad- 
miring gaze, like some resplendent ray 
of sunlight through an envious cloud. 
It was night—dark night ; neither moon 
nor stars were in the heavens. But 
what cared Bangkok, with its millions 
of globes that lighted the river’s broad 
surface from side to side, for night or 
darkness? It was like that fairy-land 
where houris dwell, whose eyes shed 
lustre—lustre such as made the stars 
decline to keep their wary watch, and 
Madame Moon to hide her face behind 
a silvery cloud. As far as the eye could 
reach, on either side of the river, there 
was one endless succession of lights— 
lights variegated, and of every imagin- 
able colour and shape, and such only 
as Chinese ingenuity could ever invent; 
every little floating house had two or 
more of these lights; the yards and 
masts of the vessels and junks (and 
these were by no means few) were deco- 
rated in a like manner. The lofty pa- 
godas or minarets of the walls were one 
blaze of light. It was the most striking, 
the most beautiful panorama I had ever 
witnessed: nor, had we been a day later, 
should I haye enjoyed the spectacle, for 
the night of our arrival chanced to be 
that of one of the feast-days in China— 
the Feast of Lanterns. 


Doubtless much of this couleur de 
rose appearance was owing to the 
poetical aspect which night throws 
over nature, hiding vulgar details, 
and leaving much to the imagina- 
tion; but even these details, in the 
broad glare of day, were interesting 
and perfectly novel, for Mr. Neale, 
speaking of the sober view of things 
the next morning, says— 


As the sun cleared the atmosphere, 
however, things assumed a pleasanter 
aspect ; and by the time that we were 
fairly under weigh, and working towards 


* Narrative of a Residence in Siam. By Frederick Arthur Neale. 
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the anchorage, the whole city of Bang- 
kok, consisting of a long double, and in 
some parts treble, row of neatly and 
tastefully-painted wooden cabins, floats 
ing on thick bamboo rafts, and linked 
to each other in parcels of six or seven 
houses by chains (which chains were 
fastened to huge poles driven into the 
bed of the river), rose like a magic pic- 
ture to our admiring gaze. Junks of 
1400 tons were lying close alongside 
these floating cabins, so close that they 
could converse with each other with the 
greatest facility, and one vessel—a Por- 
tuguese that was working tack and tack 
with us up the river—approached so 
close to the houses that, in going about, 
she came foul with, and carried away 
with her, half-a-dozen of these floating 
domiciles. The tide was running down 
rapidly, and so soon as the brig disen- 
tangled herself, away went these houses 
at a steamer’s pace, amidst the voci- 
ferous hootings and shoutings of their 
tenants, and before many minutes had 
elapsed, they had disappeared round a 
corner of the river, and were stranded 
on the opposite shore. 

The houses fronting the water- 
streets, or open channels, have all 
open shops, and as there is no such 
a thing as footway or carriage-road, 
like the Venetians, the Bangkokians 
do all their town locomotion in boats. 
The thousands of these little canoes, 
each managed by one person, often 
by girls, that are seen early in the 
morning, before the sun becomes 
powerful, moving through the diffe- 
rent channels, give an interesting 
activity to the whole picture. Every 
conceivable commodity is thus borne 
from door to door. In one you will 
see rice, in another fruit, in a third 
fish, or an old Chinaman every now 
and then floats along, intent upon a 
hissing pot and pans, in which he is 
manufacturing a rich-looking soup. 
In the midst of these little craft, a 
Chinese junk, painted all over with 
oapes and monsters, lies at anchor 
in the stream, and forms a brilliant- 
looking bazaar ; for no sooner does 
such a vessel arrive, than an awning 
is spread over the deck, and tables 
and cases are ranged fore and aft b 
the crew, and every one brings forth 
his particular stock in the general 
venture, and becomes for the nonce 
an expert salesman. Here and there 
the rows of floating-houses are 
broken with large cages ; these are 
the debtors’ prisons, and the poor 
wretches who occupy them are 
obliged to hop from one to the other, 
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according as the sun moves, in order 
to obtain a little shade, all the while 
keeping a sharp look-out for passers- 
by; for they are compelled to beg 
their daily bread, as our poor debtors 
did of old through the iron gratingsof 
the Fleet and other debtors’ prisons, 
The batis, or temples, of which there 
are a hundred in the city, are built 
upon the banks. Here also stand 
the king’s palace and the houses 
of the nobles, foreign consuls, and 
missionaries. 

During the last century, the capi- 
tal stood much higher up the river 
and upon its banks. From this 
situation it was removed for a sani- 
tary as well as commercial reason. 
It was thought that the exhalations 
from the mud at low water were the 
cause of the frightful visitations of 
cholerawhich ravaged the place; and 
certainly, since this dense city has 
been placed over the running stream, 
this frightful scourge has not been 
so frequent or destructive a visitant, 
and ague has in agreat measure dis- 
appeared. This is in accordance 
with the latest oe experience 
of Europeans. The Bangkokians, 
however, have only changed the 
nature of the end disease, for 
in consequence of the damp condi- 
tion of these wooden cabins, rheu- 
matic fever is very common. The 
writer of a paper published lately in 
the Transactions of the Chinabranch 
of the Royal Asiatic Society, caleu- 
lates the population of this floating 
capital to number no less than 
400,000 souls. Imagine, Liver- 
pool and Birkenhead swimmin 
upon the Mersey, and you wi 
realise the singular situation of 
the capital city of Siam. Al- 
though the Siamese in many par- 
ticulars resemble the Chinese, from 
whom, in fact, they have received 
many elements of theis civilization, 
in one particular they have an ad- 
vantage—or rather their govern- 
ment has—over their celestial neigh- 
bours: they are muchmoreamenable 
to European reason, and adopt with 
far greater facility the notions of 
‘barbarians.’ Even at a time when 
the rulers of Siam have not shown 
themselves to be superior in under- 
standing to the average of Oriental 
despots, they have availed themselves 
of European science, and at the very 
moment the Emperor of China was 
having war steamers constructed in 
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exact imitation of those employed 
by the English enemy—barring the 
steam-engines—the King of Siam 
possessed a fleet of men-of-war con- 
structed by his own people under 
English direction, and officered by 
Englishmen. Mr. Neale gives the 
following list of the men-of-war pos- 
sessed by the late King of Siam, a 
part of which was under his manage- 
ment :— 

Tons, Captains. Guns, 
. 1413 . Jacobs. . 50 
- 1400 .. Rogers. ... 
- 1000 . Middleton. 44 

700. Fi -- @ 
500 | DeLus * 10 
150 . Belen. . 6 


Conqueror. . 
Victory . . « 
Caledonia . . 


Good Success. . 
Sir Walter Scott . 
Ariel 


These were fine fast sailing ves- 
sels upon the European model. In 
addition to the government dock- 
yard, there are owe by the side 
of the river, in which any merchant 
vessel can have repairs done by the 
king’s shipwrights. No doubt the 
fleet since this date is much in- 
creased, as the reigning prince’s 
brother has, for many years, taken a 
great interest in navigation; and, 
like Peter the Great, has made 
himself practically acquainted with 
the art of ship-building. The inti- 
mate connexion which has long ex- 
isted between the court of Siam and 
the English consul, Mr. Hunter, 
pas led to the introduction of 

uropean ideas among this semi- 
barbarous people—Mr. Hunter was 
the confidant of the late mo- 
narch, and of the Prince Chou Fau 
Noi, and it was in fact through 
his vigorous action during a for- 
midable rebellion of one of the 
chiefs, that the throne itself was 
saved. In addition to the English 
influence, the mass of Siamese court 
prejudices must have in some mea- 
sure been leavened by the residence 
of an intelligent Portuguese consul, 
and by the presence of American 
Protestant and French Cathoiic 
missionaries. 

Whilst these influences have all 
been powerful levers in helping to 
raise the Siam rulers and nobles a 
little nearer to the European level, 
all attempts to Christianize people or 
princes have utterly failed. And this 
1s the more remarkable, as the state 
religion, Budhism, is without a god— 
the last god of the Budhists having, 
aceording to their own account, died 
B.C. 543. One would have imagined 
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that a religion without a chief would 
be sure to fall before the first 
assailant; but the purest and best 
of faiths has scarcely made a single 
convert as yet. Godama, the last 
god of the Budhists, was, they say, 
absorbed into the bosom of nature ; 
and since this occurred, they 
know of no deity who has any part 
in managing the affairs of the world, 
and awarding premiums and penal- 
ties due to their deeds; but merit 
and malice are followed by punish- 
ment and rewards as a necessary 
a the former consisting of 
sufferings endured during a series 
of transmigration through the vari- 
ous existences, from the lowest insect 
up to the highest divinity, whilst 
the greatest reward is made to con- 
sist in annihilation. 

The original faith is still the 
living faith of the country. The 
footprint of Budha, which 1s shown 
a few miles from the old capital, is 
the object of the greatest veneration, 
and is the scene of an imposing fes- 
tival once a year, when the king 
and a vast number of pilgrims 
_ the river and visit the spot. Mr. 
Neale says he saw upwards of 
70,000 canoes paddle up the stream 
in grand procession on one of these 
occasions. <A part of the ceremony 
is to enter a cave, and cast offerin 
in money down a deep hole. We 
should fear the priests were pos- 
sessed of some ‘oe Sesame !’ to 
obtain an entrance into this secret 
treasure-house. 

The great sanctity of the white 
elephant in Siam is not difficult to un- 
derstand, when we consider that the 
doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls is so vital a part of their na- 
tional religion ; still more easy is the 
explanation, when we learn that 
white elephants are supposed to be 
tenanted by the souls of deceased 
kings.. Well might his Majesty of 
Siam pay every attention to any 
blanched monarch of the forest he 
might be fortunatecnough to capture, 
when he considers that his own time 
will come to animate the like ponder- 
ous body, and to flourish a prehensile 
trunk. There were, a short time 
since, two of these revered animals 
under the safe keeping of the priest. 
They have for their habitations two 
of the most splendid batis or tem- 
ples in the empire, situated in the 
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midst of gardens filled with the 
tube-rose, the yellow honeysuckle, 
and a passion-flower of a very beau- 
tiful form, called by the Siamese 
the bell-flower. In these gardens, 
when Mr. Neale visited the ele- 
phants, a posse of priests, dressed in 
gamboge-dyed dresses, were chant- 
ing laudatory verses about the great 
white elephant. This traveller's de- 
scription of the beast is in the 
highest degree interesting:— 


We closely followed our guide, and 
were admitted into the presence of this 
noble animal. I have never before seen 
so large an elephant ; his skin was as 
smooth and spotless and white as the 
driven snow, with the exception of a 
large scarlet rim round the eyes. The 
brute was too dignified and accustomed 
to homage to pay the slightest attention 
to the intrusion of such unpresuming 
visitors as ourselves, but went on calmly 
helping himself to leaves and branches 
from the mighty piles that were heaped 
up before him. The room itself was an 
unpresuming one, exceedingly lofty, 
with windows all round the loftiest part, 
but the flooring was covered with a 
mat-work, wrought of pure chased gold, 
each interwoven seam being about half 
an inch wide, and about the thickness of 
a half sovereign!!! If this was not sin 
to snakes, as the Yankee says, I don't 
know what was. The idea of a great 
unwieldly brute, like the elephant, 
trampling under foot and wearing out 
more gold in one year than many hard- 
working people gain in ten! And then 
the soiled mess that this costly carpeting 
was in, in many parts, would have been 
sufficient to cause a miser to go off in- 
stantly into a fit of insanity. Several 
priests were busily engaged in different 
partsof the room, polishing up tarnished 
spots ; others, professionally goldsmiths, 
were extracting the worn strips, and re- 
placing them with new ones, so heavy 
and so bright, that it made our eyes and 
mouths water to see such infamous 
waste. Everyone to his liking, however. 
The sovereigns and potentates of Europe 
manage to make millions slip through 
their fingers in the pursuits of the 
pomps and vanities of this wicked world, 
and in indulging every appetite that 
vicious nature can give birth to. The 
King of Siam would, doubtless, do the 
same if he could ; but he can’t, for this 
simple reason, that so limited are the 
resources for gratification and pleasure, 
and so cheaply obtainable these few, that 
his majesty, who does not spend much 
in wearing apparel, turns his treasures 
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into mats for his favourite doll or deity 
to tread upon. 

The man who was so fortunate as to 
entrap the elephant, got from the King 
of Siam a pension of one thousand 
tikols per annum, which pension is 
hereditary ; besides this, he was raised to 
a very high office in the kingdom, that 
of carrying water for the elephant to 
slake his thirst with; and the jars in 
which the water is transported, and the 
trough from which this leviathan drinks, 
are both more or less filagreed and 
worked with gold. 

The white elephant, junior, differed 
from the white elephant, senior, con- 
siderably in size and appearance, and 
consequently luxuriated in silver instead 
of gold. He was evidently the younger 
son of a junior branch of the family, 
and was accordingly neglected and ill- 
treated. Even the priests neglected to 
repair the rents in his silver matting, 
which was fast going to pieces, and if 
one might judge from the meagre and 
sickly look of the poor animal, it was 
not likely to live long enough to tread 
upon a new. The vault in which this 
poor brute was confined was also insig- 
nificant in comparison with the other, 
and the garden, though abounding in 
flowers, was evidently ill looked after 
and neglected. 


The late King was a mere bloated 
sensualist, with just sense enough 
to see that he could depend better 
upon the advice of Europeans than 
upon that of his own nobles; and, 
in consequence, foreign influence 
has predominated for many years 
at Siam, and the notions of the 
higher nobility have been very much 
influenced thereby. Many of the 
Ministers of State speak very good 
English, and have adopted semi- 
English fashions in their houses. The 
example of the late King’s youngest 
half-brother gave a great impulse to 
this monarch, for ‘ was an ad- 
mirer of our nation, and treated 
all Englishmen with the greatest 
respect. - For many years this 
— was looked upon as the 

eir-apparent to the throne, and 
high expectations were  enter- 
tained of him when he should have 
ascended the throne. Dr. Richard- 
son, who visited the court of Siam 
in 1839,* gives the following inte- 
resting accountof thereception-room 
of the prince, which shows at a 
glance the style of man Chou Fau 


* Journal of a Mission from the Supreme Government of India to the Court of 
Siam. By Dr. Richardson, Published in the Calcutta Journal, 1840, 
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must be, brought up, as he has been, 
among a nation of semi-savages. 
‘The room,’ says Dr. Richardson, 
‘ wherein we were received was fitted 
in the English style, and on the 
table was a splendid gilded lamp, 
with cut-glass shades, which was 
made for William IV., the walls 
were decorated with English prints, 
and he had a small library of Eng- 
lish books, of which the Encyclo- 
pedia Britannica formed a part.’ 

The possession of this work 
points to the scientific turn of the 
prince’s mind. Chou Fau Noi 
acquired a respectable knowledge 
of mathematics, as a preliminary to 
astudy of fortification and gunnery, 
in both of which arts he is reported 
to be ‘ well up.’ 

Mr. Neale, who visited Chou Fau 
later than Dr. Richardson, gives us a 
fuller view of the habits and occu- 
pations of the prince. He says— 


His thirst for literature was then 
(1840) greater than ever ; all the latest 
publications, he, by means of agents, 
procured from Singapore, and I have 
seen him laugh as heartily over Dickens’ 
Pickwick as though he had been accus- 
tomed to the scenes that book depicts 
from his earliest youth. . . The prince 
had some favourites that had picked up 
a little spattering of English, and as- 
sisted him in his more scientific amuse- 
ments. “ Opposite the armoury, and 
just on the threshold of his palace, was a 
very pretty little farmhouse, surrounded 
with glass windows, and over the en- 
trance-door of which was placed a 
board with the inscription of ‘ Watches 
and clocks made and repaired here,’ 
written in large letters of gold; and here 
he would be seen, seated at a table 
liberally bestrewed with fragments and 
little mites of wheels, pursuing his 
favourite occupation of watch-making. 
It was a strange sight in such an out- 
of-the-way place as Bangkok, and among 
such a set of uncouth beings as the 
Siamese, to come suddenly upon the 
strange figure the prince presented, 
with a pair of huge goggles protruding 
from his eyes, and surrounded by a group 
of curious and inquisitive favourites. 

Mr. Hunter, the English consul, 
was the chief agent in sowing the 
good seed of enlightenment in the 
—- mind. He tanght him 

English, and pointed out the chief 
works that he should study, and the 
result here, as at Sarawak, has 
shown what a centre of civiliza- 
tion an Anglo-Saxon consul might 
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become in the midst of a barbarous 
people. Of late years a still greater 
advance has been made in Bangkok 
towards introducing the domestic 
influences of our race among the 
people, the ladies of the American 
-rotestant Mission having free ac- 
cess to the ladies of the harem, and 
of course imperceptibly imparting 
to them European ideas. 

The latest information we have 
received from this little-visited coun- 
try, tends to increase still more the 
interest Europeans must feel in it. 
The old king, a man of narrow in- 
tellect, having died in April, 1851, 
his eldest half-brother, Prince Chou 
Fa Yai, was, contrary to general 
expectation, called by the nobles 
from his seclusion an placed upon 
the throne. This prince had lon 
buried himself in a convent, an 
apparently was wholly taken up 
with the performance of his office 
as a — whilst, however, wear- 
ing the yellow badge of his order, 
and in consequence excluded from 
political affairs, this sagacious man 
was forming opinions of men and 
things, and acquiring a knowledge 
of European affairs and arts and 
sciences, which appears to have been 
little guessed by the European resi- 
dents from whom we have acquired 
what knowledge we have of the 
march of civilization at the Siamese 
Court. They universally believed 
that Chou Fau Noi, the younger 
brother, would succeed the old king. 
Able, however, as we have shown this 
prince to be, he is still inferior to 
the king, of whom Dr. Bowring, in 
a letter to a friend of the writer, 
makes mention in the highest terms, 
speaking of him indeed as one of 
those extraordinary men that at 


rare intervals suddenly rise up in 
all parts of the world. 


I am (he says) in communication with 
one of the most extraordinary men of 


the age—the King of Siam. His 
letters would astonish you, so well 
written (in English), so inquisitive, so 
tolerant, so sagacious. 

An extract from one of these 
letters, written by his Siamese ma- 
jesty, in acknowledgment for a pre- 
sent of some philosophical toys and 
instruments, which we give, verba- 
tim et literatim, will, however, speak 
more clearly in his behalf than we 
can do. 

3A 
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Your various presents (writes the 
royal scribe to Sir John Bowring), you 
had been so kind to send me, by care of 
Honourable Thomas Church, -» of 
Singapore, was reached my hand long 
ere, with letters addressed me. I foun 
but my name on back of the parcil, and 
little bok contain but direction for use, 
and adjustment of the instruments, and 
the printed tracts regarding philosophic 
observations upon the same. 

Now I beg to return my thanks for 
your so valuable various presents, which 
many of my visitors, who have witnessed 
the same at my residence, praised muchly 
for such the wonderful and finest Euro- 

manufacture; but I am sorry that 

do not understand its use with all 

yas or pictures contain in the cases, 

shall be very glad if you give me 

another direction for use of all pictures, 
or figures, or pairs, exactly more. 

This curious letter, describing the 
interest taken by the chief of a 
semi-savage nation in one of the 
latest and prettiest philosophical 
toys so common in our drawing- 
rooms—the stereoscope—thus con- 
cludes with a sentence which evinces 
the thoughtful character of the 
royal writer:— 

Myself and my royal family are well, 
and hope you and yours will be the same, 
Him blessing the superagency of the 
universe; whose characteristics of are 
always difficult to be exactly known by 
whole world of mankind. 

T beg to remain yours faithful, 
as os are MonGcxKUL, 
e of Siam an i 
mse fen — Sovereign 


The freedom from prejudice 
and the largeness of the views 
of this sagacious prince at once 

roclaim the depth and power of 

is understanding. The King of 
Siam is a constant contributor to 
the Calcutta periodicals, and a very 
singular paper, which appeared in 
one of them in the year 1852, givin 
an account of his coronation, an 
making excuses for some of the cere- 
monies used on that occasion, is ge- 
nerally understood to have been 
written a him. In this commu- 
nication he seeks to shield him- 
self from the ridicule which he fears 
will be heaped upon him by Euro- 
peans, by stating that, however ab- 
surd they are, yet the people be- 
lieve in them, and any sudden de- 
parture from the established usage 
on such occasions would only lead 
to a revolution, without advancing 
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the aim of his life—the of 
civilization among his people. Thig 
paper alone would be sufficient to 
stamp the character of the man. 
The king, who is upwards of fifty 
years of age, is and spare jn 
rson, with a look and manner in- 
ieating that he was born to com- 
mand. Since he has come to the 
throne he has busied himself in 
opening roads in his territories, and 
in extending the metropolis upon 
the banks of the river. The Prince 
Chou Fau Noi, the younger brother, 
according to the singular custom of 
the country, has been created 
‘ Second King,’ or reserve monarch. 
With two such rulers we may rea- 
sonably hope to see the kingdom of 
Siam entering into closer connexion 
with the maritime countries of the 
West. Hitherto commerce has been 
so shackled by the absurd restric- 
tions imposed by the laws of the 
country, that it been little bet- 
ter than a second Japan, and all our 
litical missions to obtain a modi- 
cation of them have come to no- 
thing; even the attempts of Sir 
James Brooke in 1850 were fruit- 
less. The accession however to 
the throne, of the present wise 
prince, whose attachment to Euro- 
peans, and especially to the English, 
is well known, presents a most 
favourable opportunity for opening 
the flowing cornucopia of one of the 
most productive countries of the 
East to our commerce, and we should 
be delighted to learn that the mis- 
sion of Sir John Bowring, appointed 
to open negotiations with the Kin 
of Siam for this purpose, has prov 
successful. The flood of Euro- 


peans at the present moment pour- 


ing into the Pacific, is day by day 
spreading its fertilizing imfluence 
among the stagnant nations of the 
East. China is fast entering into 
more intimate relations with Europe, 
Japan promises to come forth into 
the world, and Siam without doubt 
will see the necessity of abolishing 
the last remnants of that system of 
commercial restriction which suited 
her well enough before she had 
British India bounding her like a 
wall on the West, and a new empire 
of restless Anglo-Saxons watching 
her from the not far distant shores 
of the American Continent, 
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KAYE’S LIFE OF LORD METCALFE* 


7s is no more delightful 
study than biography, and if 
written and read in a proper spirit 
there is no study more useful. 
In this branch of literature auto- 
biography doubtless takes the first 
- Lord Clarendon’s Life, writ- 
ten i himself, is of the great- 
est value to hi ; and the frag- 
ments left us by Gibbon, Rousseau, 
Marmontel and others of their own 
history, only serve to make us 
regret that statesmen, politicians, 
and men of letters do not more 
frequently give us the records of 
their own deeds, of their own feel- 
ings, impressions, and convictions. 
It is truly said by Dr. Johnson that 
there has rarely passed a life of 
which a judicious and faithful nar- 
rative would not be useful. We all 
make mistakes and experience mis- 
carriages in this sublunary existence, 
and the good and ill which is inci- 
dent to and inseparable from human 
kind in general is more likely to 
convey its permanent moral even to 
contemporaries recorded in a quarto 
or an octavo, than when passing 
under the eyes of rivals in the same 
walk and condition of life, agitated 
by the same hopes, and moved and 
influenced by the same passions. 
The writer of his own life has in 
truth the most important qualifica- 
tions of an historian. He knows 
the truth, as well as the mixed mo- 
tives by which he was guided, and 
although he may be often tempted 
to disguise, to palliate, or to apolo- 
gise for his own conduct, and to 
misrepresent the conduct and feel- 
ings of others, yet there is great 
value in having a witness on the 
table subject to strict scrutiny, on 
whose testimony that best of juries, 
the public, is sooner or later sure to 
pronounce a truthful and unerring 
verdict. 
Next to an individual, full, and 
ae account of himself written 
y his own hand, perhaps the second 
best testimony, as lawyers say, is 
afforded by letters and journals pre- 
served by the writer, author, or actor 
in important scenes, his family and 


friends. These we have in the case 
of the Indian eivil servant, the 
eminent individual whose life is now 
before us, who left behind him a 
collection of manuscript correspon- 
dence of considerable bulk. There 
were letters to Charles Metcalfe, 
in the boxes of papers addressed to 
his trustee, from the time when he 
was a boy at Eton almost to the 
very day of his death. There were 
also drafts or copies of letters writ- 
ten by Metcalfe himself, mixed up 
with those of which he had been 
the recipient. Some of these were 
penned in a strain of unreserved 
confidence and familiarity to inti- 
mate private friends who had died 
in India. In addition to these there 
were early journals and common- 
place ed kept at Eton, on the 
voyage to India, or during the first 
years of the writer’s residence in 
that country. There were also 
copies of all letters written by Met- 
ealfe while on the mission to Lahore 
in 1808, of nearly all his minutes 
when a member of the Supreme 
Government of India, and of his 
confidential despatches forwarded 
to the Home Government from 
Jamaica and Canada. Carefully 
as all these papers had been pre- 
served, and ails as were 
these records, they were not the 
only materials. Collections of let- 
ters written by Metcalfe to various 
friends also crowded in on his bio- 
grapher. Some of these letters were 
addressed to Mr. J. W. Sherer, of the 
Civil Service, one of Lord Metcalfe’s 
earliest friends. Some were written 
to Lord Monson, Metcalfe’s first 
cousin, and some to Sir Richard 
Jenkins, one of the most distin- 
guished of Metcalfe’s diplomatic 
contemporaries. 

Of these materials Mr. Kaye 
has made a very judicious and pro- 
per use. A gentleman by educa- 
tion, Mr. Kaye was while young 
admitted into the Indian artillery. 
After having undergone the severe 

reparatory studies necessary for 
his profession he was nominated to 
the Senet establishment, and while 


* The Life and Correspondence of Charles Lord Metcalfe, late Governor-General 
of India, Governor of Jamaica, and Governor-General of Canada, from unpublished 
Letters and Journals. By John William Kaye, author of ‘The History of the War 
in Afghanistan.’ In Two Vols, London: Bentley, 1854, 
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serving in India, if we mistake not, 
had an opportunity of personally 
coming into contact with the distin- 
guished subject of his volumes, then 
a member in Council in the Bengal 
Presidency, journeying for the 
second time to Delhi. It is not of 
course to be supposed that a young 
artillery officer tad much leisure, 
or if he possessed the leisure had 
the inclination at that period to 
enter into the grave questions of 
diplomacy and administration which 
occupied Metcalfe’s attention, but 
Sir Charles was at all times a fa- 
vourite with the Indian army, and 
his biographer, even while a subal- 
tern, must have often heard his 
measures and conduct canvassed 
and approved among his seniors. 
Thus Tr. Kaye was, while in his 
teens, familiarized with his subject, 
for even at Addiscombe, if we be 
not misinformed, he had become 
acquainted with the name of Met- 
calfe, and was impressed with a due 
sense of his great services. At a 
later period, and when Sir Charles 
Metcalfe left India, Mr. Kaye oc- 
cupied some portion of his Sclaten 
in corresponding with a London 
daily journal, and in addressin 

himself to topics of wide and seineual 
interest had daily opportunities of 
testing the importance and efficacy 
of those measures with which the 
name of Metcalfe was intimately 
associated. Since his return to 
England the avocations and studies 
of Mr. Kaye have more especially 
fitted him for the undertaking under 
review. His style has been popu- 
larized and improved by efforts in 
the daily press and in our periodical 
literature, whilst he must incidentally 
have found ample store of materials 
in writing the life of Henry St. 
George Tucker, and in preparing 
for the press the lives of the emg 
nors-General of India. The rich 
archives of the India House have 
been also, we believe, most liberally 
opened to the biographer’s searches, 
and he has had the great benefit of 
unrestrained and cordial communi- 
cation with many of Metcalfe’s inti- 
mate surviving friends. 

From what has been stated it 
will be apparent that Mr. Kaye 
has had abundant, not to say 
multitudinous, materials; and, ge- 
nerally speaking, he has used them 
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judiciously. Unlike men in higher 
stations and filling more important 
offices, he has not, to save trou- 
ble to himself, cast the rude and 
indigested mass of matter before 
the public without order, form, or 
connexion. On the contrary, by 
abridging, selecting, and condens- 
ing, he has given us not merely 
a most readable biography, but on 
many occasions brief and graphic 
epitomes of certain phases of Anglo- 
Indian history and politics. 

No excuse is needed for these 
wanderings from the subject of his 
sketch. Indian history is not gene- 
rally known or read beyond the 
circles of the civil and military ser- 
vices, and it often happens that 
highly educated readers are ignorant 
even of the geography of our Eastern 
Empire. 

M r. Kaye possesses other qualifi- 
cations for his task ones iaeay 
ledge of the subject and a patient 
and investigating spirit. He has an 
admiration almost amounting to en- 
thusiasm for his hero, and this feel- 
ing, always desirable in moderation, 
oceasionally leads the biographer 
too fondly to dwell on certain inci- 
dents in Metcalfe's career. 

To the particular and appropriate 
praise to which Lord } stealfe is 
entitled no just or considerate cri- 
tic would except; but the tone of 
Mr. Kaye’s volume is throughout 
uniformly panegyrical, and often 
reminds one of the style of the 
French oraisons funébres, in which 
the illustrious deceased is disco- 
vered to have possessed whilst living 
every virtue under the sun. Pro- 
bably a better man and a more 
purely-intentioned public servant 
than Metcalfe never lived in any 
country, but as he was not a man of 
great genius or brilliancy, the leader 
of a party, or the general-in-chief 
of a conquering army who had saved 
his country by subduing her ene- 
mies, as he was not a great orator, 
a great poet, or even a distinguished 
man of letters, but simply a safe, 
judicious, conscientious, and able 
administrator and man of business, 
who by his temper, his thoughtful- 
ness, fis gravity of character, his 
candour and honesty, his weighty 
judgment, served his Queen and 
country in trying conjunctures and 
emergencies, it seems to us that the 
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praises of his historian are too en- 
comiastic, and occasionally pitched 
in too lofty akey. As a Christian 
indeed, and a patient sufferer under 
alingering and painful disease which 
preyed = his very vitals, Met- 
calfe taught the best of us a lesson 
by his sweetness and resignation, 
which it is not always given to 
heroes, statesmen, and men of genius 
to teach. But apart from this last 
sad passage in his life, in which 
Lord Metcalfe exhibited the quality 
more of an angel—of a pure and 
perfect being than of a man—it ap- 
pears to us that Mr. Kaye is too 
panegyrical even when praise is 
most highly deserved. 

The literary execution of the 
work is far beyond the average run 
of present biographical productions : 
Mr. Kaye’s style is easy and fluent, 
and throughout very readable. 

Though the fame of Metcalfe is 
spread far and wide, and will endure 
long in India, yet in England there 
are thousands who have never 
heard his name, and hundreds of 
thousands who have never heard 
his history. He was born in Cal- 
cutta, on the 30th of January, 1785, 
and was the son of Major ‘Thomas 
Theophilus Metcalfe, of the Indian 
Army. The father of Metcalfe had 
been early in life despatched to 
India, with a letter of introduction 
to Lord Clive, but Clive had left 
before his arrival, and so cheerless 
were his prospects that he deter- 
mined to tender his resignation. An 
accident caused him to abandon this 
intention, and from that time he re- 
solved to achieve success. He was 
for several years agent for military 
stores, and in this situation made a 
respectable fortune. Returning to 
England he became an East India 
Director in 1789, sat for the borough 
of Abingdon in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, was elected a Director of the 
Globe Insurance Company, and 
made a Baronet by Pitt, whose par- 
tisan he was, in 1802. 

Active, prosperous and Pittite, it 
was not ditficult for the ex-agent for 
military stores to provide for his 
family. His two sons were destined 
for the East, and thus the younger 
was sent to Tait’s school, at Brom- 
ley, which he left in 1795, in his 
eleventh year, for Eton, where he 
boarded as an oppidan with Good- 
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all, afterwards head-master and pro- 
vost. Charles Metcalfe was very 
studious. He ‘sapped’ at Latin 
and Greek, got up his derivations 
and wrote lyrics with success. His 
play hours were spent for the most 
part within doors. ‘Towards the close 
of his career at Eton he began to 
keep a journal, the entries in which 
exhibit the studious life that he 
led. He not merely read English, 
French, Italian, Lucan, Horace, and 
Homer, but wrote to the editors of 
the Naval Chronicle and Military 
Journal, and in defiance of his 
tutor’s orders drank tea in the 
rooms of his young friends after the 
hours prescribed by authority. In 
after days he used to say that nearly 
all the literary knowledge which he 
had gained in the course of his life 
had been gained as a boy at Eton. 
He left Eton in his fifteenth year, 
when his ideas were ripening and he 
was attached to the studies in which 
he was engaged, that he might be 
shipped off to India at once as a 
writer. 

Though Major Metcalfe, the 
father, had at this period a fortune 
of 4,000/. per annum, yet he had a 
large family, and divided among so 
many children this fortune would 
not have secured a sufficiency to 


any. 

At the end of March, 1800, it was 
that Charles Metcalfe quitted Eton, 
and in June of the same year he em- 


barked for India. Of a shy and re- 
tiring disposition, hehad nevertheless 
in the interval between March and 
June seen a young lady a little 
older than himself, with whom he 
fell in love at first sight. Her 
charms made a deep and abiding 
impression on his mind, and he was 
long afterwards of opinion (says 
Mr. Kaye) that this boyish attach- 
ment, pure and disinterested as it 
was, had a beneficial effect on his 
character. On the 3rd January, 
1801, Metcalfe, after a passage in 
which he read assiduously, first set 
foot on the land with which his name 
and fame are incorporated. He was 
put on shore in the middle of the 
night, and had to grope his way to 
the house of one of his father’s 
friends, Mr. Colvin. At the end of 
the first fortnight he bethought him- 
self of the duty of studying ‘the 
languages, and secured the services 
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of a Moonshee. But after two days’ 
trial he dismissed him, and deter- 
mined to teach himself. Among the 
projects of Lord Wellesley was the 
establishment of a college for the 
improvement of the civil service, 
and of this Charles Metcalfe became 
the first student. On the 27th April, 
1801, he signed the declaration pre- 
atory to his admission. But he 
Rad been diligently ‘sapping,’ as 
Etonians say, during the two pre- 
ceding months, varying his oriental 
studies with classics and French. 
Although Metcalfe entered the In- 
dian service under such promising 
auspices, he had not been a year 
in the country before he was anxious 
to return home. Possibly his boy- 
ish love had made India distasteful 
to him; nor did his boyish ambi- 
tion slumber any more than his 
boyish love. He believed that his 
suecess in life depended upon his 
immediate return to England, and 
under the influence of what Mr. 
Kay calls a strange intermixture of 
rescience and blindness, implored 
is father to obtain through the ir- 
fluence of LordGrenville an appoint- 
ment for him in a public office at 
home. But the Governor-General 
saw that what Metcalfe wanted was 
a life of action, and he was gazetted 
as assistant to the Embassy to the 
Arab States. This embassy he 
never joined. His appointment 
was in fact changed, and he was 
named assistant to Colonel Collins, 
an old friend of his father, the Resi- 
dent at Scindiah’s Court. On his 
way to his destination, he met with 
Lord Wellesley’s camp at Cawnpore, 
and proceeded with the Governor- 
General (whose permission was 
graciously given) to Lucknow. On 
the 16th April, 1802, Metcalfe ar- 
rived at Oujein. There he beeame 
a member of Colonel Collins’s 
family, and entered upon the duties 
of his appointment. His official 
connexion with Scindiah’s Court was 
brief and unsatisfactory. His situa- 
tion with the Resident Collins, a 
proud, imperious, unloveable man, 
was ey Renee. A trial of a 
few weeks satisfied him that he could 
not serve under Collins, so hemade up 
his mind to resign his appointment. 
On the 4th of April, 1803, he was 
inted an assistant in the office ef 


the Governor-General. Lord Wel- 
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lesley had selected from the young 
civihans of the Bengal Presidency 
those who had given the fairest 
promise of intelligence and zeal ; 
and of these made confidential as- 
sistants. 

Seldom did Lord Wellesley make 
a selection that was not justified 
the after career of the selected. In 
this school it was, in the company 
of John Adam, Butterworth Bayley 
and Richard Jenkins, that youn 
Metealfe attained to maturity, an 
ripened into a politician and states- 
man. Nor could the hero of Mr. 
Kaye be placed under abler tuition 
than that of the Governor-General. 
There was a vastness im all the 
conceptions of Lord Wellesley, and 
his measures were distinguished by 
a rare 0 decision. 
To use the graphie language of the 
biographer, ‘There could not be a 
finer forcing-house for young ambi- 
tion.’ In Lord Wellesley’s private 
office at Government House Met- 
calfe felt that the training to which 
he was subjected was calculated to 
lead him to fame. He now looked 
steadily forward without vain retro- 
spects or idle regrets. Through 
1803 and the earlier part of 1804 - 
continued to work under the eye of 
Lord Wellesley. The eomplication 
of affairs, threatening as it did to 
involve the British power in the 
greatest war in which it had ever 
been engaged in India, threw a large 
amount of work into the Governor- 
General’s office. The energy of his 
assistants was taxed to the utter- 
most. Lake and Arthur Wellesley 
were in the field waiting the oppor- 
tunity to strike, and the ‘ boys’ in 
Lord Wellesley’s office were not 
very desirous to avert the war. 
There are men still living who re- 
member, after the lapse of half a 
century, the effect which the rup- 
ture with Scindiah produced. Aided 
by Edmonstone and the ‘ boys’ the 
‘glorious little man,’ as Metcalfe 
called him, dictated despatches to 
Collins, to Lake, to Arthur Wel- 
lesley, to Close, to Kirkpatrick. 
The twilight of evening passed, and 
left the work only half done. But 
still Adam, Bayley, Jenkins, Met- 
calfe, Cole, Monkton, and others 
wrote and wrote till past midnight. 
Then weary, hungry, and athirst, 
they were conducted to the table 
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which had been spread for their en- 
tértainment. A message from Lord 
Wellesley told them to give full 
vent to their hilarity, and to use his 
cellar as though it were their own. 
They toasted the glorious Wellesley 
and his glorious brother, Lake, 
Stevenson, and all concerned in the 
coming campaign. 

When at the close of 1803, by a 
succession of victories unparalleled 
in the annals of Indian conquest 
Lake and Wellesley had broken the 
power of the Mahrattas, a treaty 
was dictated to the prostrate chief, 
by which the British Government 
undertook to plant a subsidiary force 
im his dominions. On this question 
Metcalfe, then aged nineteen, drew 
up a memorandum, and it is be- 
lieved it was his earliest state paper. 
The memorandum greatly pleased 
Lord Wellesley, and he wrote on it, 
‘This is highly creditable to Mr. 
Metcalfe’s talents. A copy of it 
should be sent to the Commander- 
in-chief, and another to Major Mal- 
eolm.’ Thus the boy of nineteen, 
who a short while before desired to 
be a clerk in Lord Grenville’s Office, 
was drawing a salary of 1000/. a 

ear, and writing state papers for the 
ighest military and diplomatic 
authorities in the country. 

The Mahratta war had now com- 
menced. Lake had taken the field 
against Holkar, and was asserting 
the supremacy of Britisharms. On 
the 3rc September, 1804, the head- 
quarters of the army 'eft Cawnpore 
to unite with other detachments at 
Agra. Metcalfe, who had left Cal- 
cutta on the 23rd August, was then 
on his way to join the camp. Be- 
fore he sonal Cawnpore he was 
set upon by robbers. He was asleep 
when he fell among the thieves, and 
was abandoned by his bearers. One 
of his assailants struck at him with 
a tulwar or sword, cut off the ends 
of two of his fingers, and wounded 
him on the head and on the breast. 
He soon recovered from his wounds, 
and proceeded onward to the camp. 

In October he arrived at head- 
quarters, and was met with outward 
courtesy. But the weleome was 
cold. As a civil servant he was not 
wanted, and wasregarded with mis- 
trust. There always has been a 
jealousy of political officers in a 
military camp, even when, these 
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politicals have been soldiers. It 
was young Metealfe’s business to 
assist the Commander-in-chief in 
negotiations and correspondence. 
Such a funetionary would not un- 
likely be called a clerk and sneered 
at as a non-combatant. But Met- 
calfe, though not wearing a red 
coat, had really the spirit of @ 
soldier. When the storming-party 
was told off he volunteered to accom- 
pany it, and was one of the first to 
enter the breach. In the Com- 
mander-in-chief’s despatch his name 
was honourably mentioned, and 
afterwards the fine old soldier called 
him his ‘little stormer.’ Whilst 
people in England are hanging in 
suspense as to the fall of Sebasto- 
pol, it may not be amiss to state that 
four times in this campaign the 
British troops were led to the attack 
of the formidable Jaut fortress, 
and four times they were repulsed. 
But the fortress, as will come to pass, 
we doubt not, with Sebastopol, fell 
at last. 

On the 20th August, 1805, Lord 
Wellesley took his final departure 
from Calcutta, and in the begin- 
ning of January, 1806, set his foot on 
English ground, and gave to Sir 
Theophilus Metealfe an account of 
the talents and disposition of his 
son which might have gladdened 
any father’s heart. 

lend Cornwallis ‘succeeded’ the 


lorious little man, and on the 30th 
July, 1805, took upon himself a se- 
cond time the oflice of Governor- 


General. The policy of the old 
soldier was pacific, and in truth the 
exigencies of a financial crisis re- 
quired peace. Metcalfe’s occupa- 
tion as ‘nurse of Queen’s officers’ 
was gone, for it was impossible to 
maintain the military expenditure 
on its existing seale. There was no 
money, our loans were unproduc- 
tive, and we had anticipated the 

wers of investment possessed by 
Suropean and native capitalists. 
Metealfe therefore returned to Cal- 
eutta, and was soon appointed as- 
sistant to the Resident at Delhi. 
This was not wonderful. From the 
day of his — the storming- 
party he was looked on by civilians 
and soldiers as aman of energy and 
deep convictions of duty. His influ- 
ence immediately increased; he en- 
tered with zeal into the mazes of 
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Indian politics, and though very 
young exercised a real influence. 
Although at this period decided in 
forming his judgment, and free in 
the expression of his opinions against 
a peace policy, his character and 
claims were too considerable to be 
overlooked by the Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Young Metcalfe arrived at Delhi 
with so high a reputation that it was 
with difficulty the gentle Seton, the 
Resident, could regard him as a 
subordinate. Seton laboured like a 
horse, rising early and toiling into the 
middle of the night. But at length 
Metcalfe persuaded Seton to relin- 

uish to him a portion of the duty. 

‘or two years these excellent men 
went on harmoniously together, and 
meanwhile the Provisional Govern- 
ment of SirGeorge Barlow (who had 
succeeded to the Governorship on 
the death of Lord Cornwallis) expired 
by the arrival of a new Governor in 
the person of Lord Minto. 

The Peace of Tilsit had now 
leagued against us, to use the words 
of Mr. Kaye, ‘the unscrupulous 
ambition of the great Desa 
usurper, and the territorial cupidity 
of the Russian autocrat.’ French 
intrigue was now rife at the Persian 
Court. Alexander and Napoleon 
thought of partitioning the world 
between them, and seriously talked 
of the invasion of India. It was 
therefore an object to establish our 
ascendancy in Persia, and to occupy 
the countries between Persia and 
India before our enemies could ap- 
pear on the scene. Important mis- 
sions were therefore resolved upon. 
Malcolm was sent to Persia, Elphin- 
stone to Cabul, and Metcalfe, re- 
moved from Delhi, was entrusted 
with a mission to Runjeet Singh, 
the Maharajahof Lahore. Runjeet 
was a man of energy, courage, and 
great natural sagacity. He had 
absorbed all the principalities be- 
yond the Sutlej, and consolidated 
them into a great empire. He was 
eager even to bring the petty Sikh 
States under the common yoke. 
As he approached the confines of 
the British dominions he excited our 
jealousy and mistrust. A mission 
to such a potentate as Runjeet 
was most important. It was the 
business of the envoy to penetrate 
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his character, to fathom his designs, 
to divine his policy, to obtain a 
knowledge of his resources, to con- 
ciliate his good-will, and to secure 
his alliance against French or may- 
hap Russian rivals. A young writer 
of about three-and-twenty, with a 
military escort and a salary of 
2400/., was sent forth to accomplish 
these great objects. It was a task 
of exceeding difficulty. The Maha- 
rajah was cool, crafty, and double- 
dealing, a perfect master of fence, 
of exceeding duplicity, and of more 
than Eastern unreliability and slip- 
periness. But by patience, per- 
severance, firmness, sagacity, and 
tact the young civilian worsted this 
most artful of Eastern diplomatic 
dodgers, and obtained from him a 
treaty which settled all the thorny 
questions at issue. 

At this time Runjeet Singh was 
in the ‘ prime and lust of life,’ and 
was so subdolous and sly that 
he was looked upon as the paragon 
of Eastern finesse and trickiness. 
But Metcalfe overmatched him with 
consummate ability, and though the 
Great King, as he was called, lived 
for thirty-three years afterwards, 
the treaty which he and Metcalfe 
signed at Umritsur in 1809 was 
never violated during his supremacy 
in the Punjab. The dreams of the 
Eton cloisters, as Mr. Kaye says, 
were already realised. ‘The young 
civil servant had prescribed terms 
and concluded a peace. What, 
pertinently asks his biographer, 
would he have accomplished had he 
returned to England and entered 
Lord Grenville’s office ? 

Such brilliant success raised Met- 
calfe still higher in general opinion. 
Lord Minto inscribed his name for 
the first vacant Residency, and he 
was appointed to Scindiah’s Court. 
He had been but a short period in 
this office when Lord Minto was 
enabled to offer him, in consequence 
of Seton's removal to another sphere, 
the situation of Chief Resident at 
Delhi. The importance, responsi- 
bility, and distinction of this ap- 
pointment were of the highest. In 
truth it was an appointment only 
exceeded in dignity and importance 
by the Council Board. All the 
onerous, delicate and difficult duties 
of the office were ia the seven years 
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between 1811 and 1818 performed 
by Metcalfe with untiring zeal and 
the greatest ability. 

Nor were these the only services 
rendered by him. He corresponded 
largely with the Governors-General 
Minto and Hastings, and when the 
latter was proceeding through the 
upper provinces of Tindeoun the 

elhi Resident forwarded to him a 
paper on the conduct of the war 
we were then engaged in, which 
was favourably received. The writer 
was invited to the Governor-Gene- 
ral’s camp at Moradabad. The 
longer he remained in the camp of 
the Governor-General the more 

lainly it appeared that his polic 

= Saaationl with that of loan 
Moira. So pleased was the Gover- 
nor-General with this concurrence 
of opinion that it was proposed to 
Metcalfe to come to Calcutta and 
enter upon office, with the reversion 
of the Private Secretaryship on the 
expected retirement of Mr. Ricketts. 
But Metcalfe wisely resolved to re- 
main at Delhi. Between 1815 and 
1818 all his plans for the settlement 
of central India were 2 topted by 
Lord Hastings. The Governor- 
General followed his views as to 
Scindiah, Holkar, and the suppres- 
sion of the Pindarees, so that for 
nearly three years the policy of the 
Government was based on his sug- 
gestions. As a diplomatist and Re- 
sident at Delbi, too, Metcalfe had a 
considerable personal share in such 
transactions as were within the 
sphere of his duty. His residence 
in central India was now however 
drawing to a close. 

The question of the Secretaryship 
was again to be revived. In Octo- 
ber, 1818, Mr. Adam wrote at the 
request of Lord Hastings, saying 
that as Mr. Ricketts had determined 
to proceed to England in the follow- 
ing January, the Private Secretary- 
ship would be vacant, and that as 
the Political Secretaryship would 
then also be vacant, the Governor- 
General hoped Metcalfe would be 
induced to accept the conjoint offices. 
The flattering offer was not refused. 

In 1819, Metcalfe again revisited 
Calcutta, and entered upon the 
duties of the Private Secretaryship. 
In a few days the higher ollice of 
Political Secretary was vacated, and 
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the Ex-Resident at Delhi soon 
entered on the ministerial duties of 
Government, a worthy successor of 
Edmonstone and Adam. But in 
his new position under the Marquis 
of Hastings he found not the satis- 
faction he looked for, and after a 
year of office he was nominated to 
the Residency of Hyderabad in the 
Deccan. Here his position was 
difficult and embarrassing. The 
Nizam was a weak Prince, governed 
by aspiring and intriguing ministers, 
who more than shared his power. 
Affairs were also complicated by the 
Reconetinge of the banking firm of 
Villiam Palmer and Co., in which 
Sir William Rumbold, a protégé 
and connexion by marriage of the 
Marquis of Hastings, was a partner. 
This commercial establishment sup- 
plied loans to the native Govern- 
ment on the security of the accruing 
taxes, and by these means exercised 
an influence and ascendancy which 
no commercial establishment should 
have in the affairs of Government. 
This influence was equally perni- 
cious to Prince and people. ‘While 
the Nizam and his Ministers had 
unlimited resources for purposes of 
personal gratification and corrup- 
tion, the condition of his subjects 
was wretched in the extreme. Met- 
calfe saw the source of the evil, and 
wished to cut it off. Inthe attempt 
(to use his own phrase in his letter 
to Lord Hastings in 1822) it was his 
fortune ‘to jostle in the path of his 
public duty with persons who were 
pursuing their private gain,’ and the 
result was that his conduct was 
maligned and his motives misrepre- 
sented by persons having too ready 
access to the Governor-General. 
The consequence was some coolness 
on the part of Lord Hastings. For 
a considerable while the Resident 
had to bear with misrepresentation 
and calumny, not merely in India, 
but at home; but in the end the 
reputation of this upright public 
oflicer, instead of being tarnished, 
shone forth with undimmed lustre. 
During the Governor-Generalship 
of Lord Amherst (whohad succeeded 
the Marquis of Hastings) Metcalfe 
was appointeda second timeResident 
at Delhi. But though his two 

ears of service comprised the 
Tincne war and other events of 
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magnitude, we are forced to pass 
_— over this ion of his 
eo Suffice it however to say 
that distinguished merit of the 
man attracted not merely attention 
but admiration, and he received his 
appropriate reward im being ap- 

inted to a seat in Couneil in 1827. 

t was now his privilege to take his 
seat at the same board with the 
Governor-General, to write minutes 
on every subject of domestic and 
foreign policy, to be addressed as 
Honourable, and last though not 
least, to draw a salary of 10,0007. a 

ear. As a Member in Council 

etealfe gave himself heart and 
soul to the publie service. He de- 
termined to stand upon his own 
knowledge and experience and sense 
of right—not to be the servile fol- 
lower of Governors-General or the 
tool of Secretaries, but an inde- 
pendent member of the Govern- 
ment freely expressing his opinions. 
From his private letters written in 

1828 and 1829 we learn that he was 
frequently at war with his col- 
leagues, and often left in the 
minority. But in the argument he 
was almost uniformly triumphant, 
and though outvoted, he did the 
best service in recording in writing 
on the minutes an exposition of his 
views and the grounds and reasons 
on which they were founded. 

In 1828 Metcalfe looked to the 
coming of the new Governor- 
General, Lord William Bentinck, 
-with some curiosity, though without 
any sanguine expectation. As soon 
as he began to know Lord William 
he liked him. The straightfor- 
ward, upright, and benevolent views 
of the noble Lord were in harmony 
with his own. Before the Governor- 
General commenced his first tour in 
the Upper Provinces, a friendship 
had grown up between the two 
statesmen which nothing but death 
could terminate. 

From 1828 to 1834 Metcalfe sat in 
Council with Lord William Bentinck, 
and for these six or seven years he 
was a model of what a conscientious, 
honourable, and laborious public 
servant ought to be. Admittedly 
the first man in the Indian Civil 
Service, he was out of the pale 
of envy, and his brethren allowed 
that his appointment to the newly- 
created Presidency of Agra was the 
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— homage to his eminent 
rts. A month after this ap- 
ointment was made at the India 

ouse, and cordially eoncurred in 
by the King’s Ministers, Met- 
ealfe was named Provisional Gover- 
nor-General of India on the death 
or resignation of Lord William Ben- 
tinek. Sir Charles Metcalfe had 
searcely reached the seat of his 
Government at Allahabad when 
advices of the speedy departure of 
the Governor-General compelled 
him to return to the Presidency. 
On the 20th March, Metcalfe be- 
came what more than thirty years 
before he declared that he would be- 
come—Governor-General of India. 
This however was only a provisional 
appointment, for though a majority 
of the Directors were for appointing 
him permanently, yet the Ministers 
of the Crown raked up an old dictum 
of Mr. Canning, that it was more 
expedient to appoint an English 
statesman. Lord Heytesbury was 
therefore nominated by Sir Robert 
Peel, but that distinguished diplo- 
matist had not sailed when the 
Whigs returned to office, and Lord 
Auckland was nominated in his 
stead. To his old Eton school- 
fellow Metcalfe in 1836 resigned 
the supreme office which he had 
held for two years. But these were 
years of golden performance, for a 
great and cardinal question of policy 
was decided by Governor-General 
Metealfe, and set at rest for ever. 
This was the question of the libera- 
tion of the Indian Press from re- 
strictions, a liberation for which 
Metcalfe as an individual had long 
laboured, and which at length he 
had the felicity to effect as Supreme 
Ruler of India. Solong ago as 1825 
he had written that if he were 
sovereign lord and master he would 
let the press have its swing, and 
now that he was sovereign lord he 
kept his word. The freedom of the 
Indian Press dates from the 15th 
September, 1835. 

Having filled the highest office in 


- India, Metcalfe nevertheless felt no 


indisposition to serve under Lord 
Auckland in the province of Bengal. 
But when Lord Elphinstone was ap- 
pointed to the government of Ma- 
dras he conceived himself over- 
looked, and civilly asked an expla- 
nation of the Directors. No satis- 
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factory explanation was given, and 
in ioe 1937 this cxelion man 

i the Indian service. On his 
return to England im 1839 his ob- 
ject was to get into Parliament, and 
he had already negotiated with more 
than one constituency te stand on 
the Radical interest, when the Whi 
Minister for the Colonies, Lor 
Normanby, offered him the Govern- 
ment of Jamaica, an appointment 
which he aceepted at once, for the 
claims of the public service were 
paramount in his eyes. Sir Charles 
remained in Jamaica ne a half 
only, but so wisely and temperately 
did he exercise his sway, that the 
unconstitutional measures which he 
had to enforce were divested of a 
considerable portion of their unpo- 
= . AsGovernor of Jamaica 

etealfe’s decrees gave satisfaction 
to the barand the public. He in- 
troduced courts of arbitration and 
reconcilement, and when he'left the 
island his departure was regretted 
by those Baptist missionaries whose 
irritation he had calmed if not sub- 
dued. In May, 1842, Metealfe em- 
barked for England. All classes of 
society and all sects of Christians 
sortowed for his departure, says Mr. 
Kaye, and the Jews set an example 
of Christian love by praying for him 
in the synagogues. 

At the time of his arrival in Eng- 
land in July, 1842, the disorder of 
which he died was already making 
progress. Metcalfe submitted to 
the most painful remedies with for- 
titude. It was proposed that the 
spot or ulcer in his cheek should be 
burnt out by a strong caustic, and 
it was intimated to him that the 
caustic might destroy the cheek 
through and through. To all these 
observations of his medical men he 
only replied, ‘whatever you deter- 
mine shall be done at once.’ Though 
he received some temporary relief 
from the remedies, yet a cure was 
not effected in the beginning of 
January, 1843. On the 14th of that 
month a proposal was made to Met- 
calfe by Lord Stanley, then Colonial 
Secretary, and now Earl of Derby, 
to assume the government of Ca- 
nada, Sir Charles had but one 
standard of right. The question 
he considered was not self, but whe- 
ther he could render the state ser- 
vice. Believing that he could, he 
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aceepted the office. Suffering from 
an incurable disease, he leeds 
for the United States, and wrapped 
in fars and travelling over snow im 
sledges proceeded through America 
to the seat of his government. Of 
the diffieulty of dealing with parties 
in Canada Mr. Kaye gives a vivid 
picture, and he also affords us graphie 
sketches of the principal ~ 
men, the Sullivans, the Lafontaines, 


the Hinckeses, the Baldwins, the 
Vigers, the Harrisons, the Drapers, 
&e. 


No part of the work is better exe- 
cuted than this portion, nor more 
worthy of attentive perusal. Suffice 
it however to say that ‘ Charles the 
Simple,’ or ‘Old Square Toes,’ as 
he was familiarly called, sueeeeded 
in managing men of French, Ameri- 
can, Irish, and English origin, some 
of them high aristocrats, some of 
them loud, low, and turbulent demo- 
crats. Though obliged to dissolve 
the Assembly, yet his firm temper, 
his high courage, and his sustaining 
sense of rectitude enabled him to 
bear up against the worst trials. 
a of him at this period, 

r. E. G. Wakefield says, ‘ 1 never 
witnessed such patience under pro- 
vocation. It was not merely quiet 
endurance, but a constant, good- 
humoured cheerfulness and light- 
ness of heart in the midst of trouble 
enough to provoke a saint. To me, 
who have seen three Governors of 
Canada literally worried to death, 
this was a glorious spectacle.’ 

Meanwhile the sufferings of the 
man increased as the disease made 
progress. Racked by bodily anguish, 
threatened with loss of sight and the 
power of articulation, Metcalfe, to- 
wards the close of 1844, more than 
once contemplated resignation. With 
a noble devotion to the service how- 
ever he still remained at his post, 
and in the month of December, 
1844, it was intimated to him that 
the Queen had elevated him to a 
Peerage by the style and title of 
Baron Metcalfe. But though his dis- 
ease affected his articulation, though 
there was a hole through the cheek 
into the interior of the mouth, it 
was not till November, 1845, that 
Lord Metcalfe laid down the reins 
of office. Though his days were 
now numbered, yet he survived long 
enough to know that he had lived 
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down the prejudices of the more 
violent of the French Canadians. In 
the course of December, 1845, Lord 
Metcalfe arrived in England, and 
he died on the 5th of September, 
1846, in the 62nd year of his age, 
leaving no inheritor of his title, and 
useue boving taken his seat in the 
House of Lords. 

Such was the man, a short sum- 
mary of whose history we have en- 
deavoured to compress into a few 
pages; and now we would remark 
that the rise and progress of Met- 
calfe appears to have been chiefl 
owing to his self-discipline and self- 
reliance, to his having on each and 
every occasion trained his faculties 
to the uses and purposes which the 
exigency of the service or of the 
moment required. He had unques- 
tionably what very few among mil- 
lions of men obtain, a glorious start 
and a good scholastic education. 
He was the son of a man of wealth, 
who was an M.P. and an East India 
Director, and he had a powerful 
friend and protector in the highest 
office of the Government of India in 
the person of the Marquis Wellesley. 
But yet, notwithstanding these ad- 
ventitious aids, Metcalfe would not 
have risen to the high station he at- 
tained had he not from his sixteenth 
year disciplined his faculties and 
cultivated his powers for the pur- 

ose of administering and governing 
arge communities of men. He was 
no doubt a man of good natural 
endowments—of very considerable 
acquired knowledge—of rare powers 
of application in the conduct and 
management of business. But it 
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was his fortitude, his probity, his 
love of truth and justice and fair 
dealing, it was his gentleness and 
wisdom combined, which gave him 
so great an ascendancy over men in 
high and in low station, and which 
attracted to him the esteem of Whig 
and Tory and Radical, of Aristocrat 
and Democrat, of American and 
Creole and Canadian, of Mussulman 
and Hindoo. 

Metcalfe was not a man of genius, 
or of profound, comprehensive, or 
original views. But his under- 
standing was sound and sagacious. 
He was candid, he was clear pur- 

osed, and he was straightforward. 

e had a large heart and honest 
convictions, and his whole heart and 
whole soul were in any great work 
which he undertook. A man of con- 
viction, he was also a man of firmness. 
But though stern and unyielding in 
principle, he mingled so much of the 
suaviter in modo in his dealings 
with human kind, that men yielded 
to authority wielded with vigour and 
power, but beautifully tempered 
with a wise gentleness. 

ng and painful suffering only 
drew out the truly Christian vir- 
tues of Metcalfe’s character. In 
the agony of the disease, in the 
torture of the remedy, in the 
very destruction of the organs of 
speech and deglutition, he never 
uttered a complaint, but resigned 
himself to the awful dispensation 
with which he was afflicted. He 
lived the life of a sage and a phi- 
losopher. More glorious and bet- 
ter still, he died the death of a 
Christian. 
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A RETROSPECT OF THE WAR IN THE EAST. 


Oo - a wok back — = the 
world is hurrying forward to 
some weietued,” salons goal, 
might 7 at first sight inoppor- 
tune. The eyes of all are riveted 
upon the present, and the hopes and 
fears of all are as strongly bent on 
the great future. Yet by the light 
alone of the past can we hope to de- 
tect the smallest glimmering of that 
which is to be. We require con- 
stantly to establish the ground we 
stand upon. We need from time 
to time to unlearn what formerly 
we have falsely learnt, to correct 
all errors, both of ancient and more 
recent date, and by the help of the 
past to study our exact present posi- 
tion. Never was this more the case 
than in the war which is now raging. 
Probably in no former instance has 
one commenced in which the oppos- 
ing parties were so ignorant of each 
other's strength. A year and a half 
ago the estimate of Russian prowess 
was as much exalted as that of the 
Turks was depressed. Subsequent 
events have greatly modified this 


opinion; and it has now probably 
oscillated too far in the contrary di- 


rection. One effect of a faithful 
retrospect must be, we think, to 
dispel much of this mist from our 
eyes. Another and not less valu- 
able effect will be to place the 
several events before us as a whole, 
as parts of a system having close 
mutual relations. During their 
actual progress they were necessa- 
rily detached from one another, 
separated alike by time and place. 
The eye of reflection can alone view 
them as they really are, in the clear 
light of cause and effect. 

Our present purpose however is 
to deal solely with the military side 
of this subject, because this is the 
day of soldiers and sailors ; and be- 
cause politics, thanks to Nicholas, 
are subservient to military energies. 
We shall endeavour to discover 
link by link the chain of events, and 
study the ¢ableau as it must have 
successively presented itself to the 
minds of the chief actors engaged. 
Lastly, the object in view being 
rather the investigation of truth 
than declamation against an enemy, 
we shall aim at as moderate and 


a a tone as circumstances 
will permit. 

On the 18th May, 1853, Prince 
Menschikoff announced to the Porte 
the cessation of diplomatic inter- 
course between the two Powers, 
and took his departure from Con- 
stantinople. His ultimatum, and 
the haughty threat that any change 
in the existing state of things as re- 
garded the Greek Church would 
be considered as equivalent to a 
declaration of war, will be well re- 
membered. We only allude to them 
here to recal the impression they 
undoubtedly made at the time on 
the minds of statesmen, diplomat- 
ists, and the whole European public 
—an impression of generous indig- 
nation, not unmixed however wit 
the most serious apprehension, both 
of the approaching dissolution of 
the Turkish empire under the sword 
of the Muscovite, and of a gradual 
and sure advance of barbaric hordes 
toa fresh inundation of the West. 

That these apprehensions were 
altogether without foundation can 
hardly be said. The alliance of 
France and England for purposes of 
war, a thing before regarded by the 
most astute diplomatists as imprac- 
ticable for a single hour, has cer- 
tainly dissipated them. But our ex- 
perience of the past year sufficiently 

roves that there wasno other Power 
rave or strong enough to interpose 
between Russia and her victim; 
and if the Autocrat’s wiles had suc- 
ceeded, and the Western nations 
had become pitted against one an- 
other on the question, there are 
few, we imagine, bold enough to 
urge that Turkey unassisted could 
have averted her downfall. Then, 
Russia once firmly established at 
Constantinople, there is too much 
reason to ere that Napoleon’s 
dreams at St. Helena would have 
been near their accomplishment, 
and that Europe, not being repub- 
lican, would within the half cen- 
tury have been Cossack. But to 
proceed, 

There is no doubt that the prepa- 
rations for the invasion of the Prin- 
cipalities were commenced long be- 
fore this period. A few weeks more 
however were spent in futile at- 
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tempts to gain over the Turkish 
Government by threats, but rather 
probably with the view of complet- 
ing the arrangements necessary for 
securing the ‘material guarantee.’ 
It was not then till the 3rd July 
that the Russian advanced guard 
crossed the Pruth, and the Autocrat 
beeame committed irrevocably, 
sooner or later, to the issue of arms. 
It is remarkable that the glove 
thus thrown down to Turkey and 
to Europe was not taken up till 
three months afterwards by the for- 
mer, and till nearly nine months 
afterwards by the Western Powers. 
This fact, taken in conjunction with 
our experience since gained, shows 
on the one hand the inflated bold- 
ness of the Power that offered, and 
the indisposition to quarrel, pro- 
bably due in some measure to fears 
of social convulsion, on the part of 
those who ultimately accepted the 
challenge. The invasion, however, 
has been always put prominently 
forward by all the Powers in con- 
ference as the cause of the war, not- 
withstanding the constant efforts of 
Russian diplomacy to conceal or dis- 
guise the fact. 
A significant ‘ pressure’ however 
was imposed about this time by the 
resence of the fleets of France and 
ngland in Besika Bay. Whatever 
ee may have been entertained 
with regard to the action of the 
Russian fleet at Sebastopol upon 
Turkish ships or coasts, and not im- 
probably upon Constantinople itself, 
received here their check, onee and 
for all. The soreness of the Russian 
Government upon this subject, and 
the miserable evasion to which it con- 
deseended in assigning the invasion 
of the Principalities to this advance 
of the fleets, are pretty evident tokens 
of great expectations disappointed. 
There were many at this early 
e of affairs who were for more 
decided action. The occupation of 
the Principalities, they urged, was a 
violation not only of European 
uity, but also of direct treaties 
with the Porte, and the passage of 
the Dardanelles would have been a 
far less infraction of those treaties. 
The Western Governments how- 
ever doubtless considered that the 
presence of their fleets was sufficient 
to avert any immediate er in 
the way of a coup de main, and for- 
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bore the more warlike demonstra- 
tion which was certainly open to 
them. Subsequent experience has 
shown the iness of the Autocrat 
to try with us ‘ the eventualities of 
war, and it is not easy to see what 
peculiar advantage would have ac- 
erued from our rushing to arms 
while totally unprepared, and 
searcely essing a Channel, much 
less a Baltic fleet. 

The evident object of the occupa- 
tion of the Principalities was the 
incorporation of their resources in 
men, arms, and wealth, into the 
Russian Empire before the war 
should begin. It was not, therefore, 
a mere military occupation: per- 
haps a clearer description of it would 
be—a Russian military occupation ; 
in other words, the preliminary to 
annexation. For the first step that 
was taken was the seizure of the 
reins of government de facto (though 
for the sake of appearances the Hos- 
podars were permitted to remain at 
their posts, if they pleased), and 
the incorporation of the Moldo- 
Wallachian militia into the Russian 
force. Could the subjugation of all 
resisting elements completed 
before the Turks should be Finally 
driven to arms, Russia would have 
a grand base of operations from 
which to direct her assaults on the 
line of the Balkans. Her hopes in 
this, however, were not destined to 
be fulfilled. 

Prince Gortschakoff established 
his head quarters at Bucharest. His 
troops were principally massed 
around that point as a centre. The 
left wing extended to Brailow, the 
right 29 Masiove. 

feanwhile the Turks were not 
idle. They had the good fortune to 
ssess in Omer Pacha a general of 
igh order, the absence of which 
element of success was in 1829 the 
main cause of such disasters. All 
Islamism was once more roused 
against the Giaours of Muscovy; 
and the cause of the Prophet, and 
the love of plunder, brought up 
hordes of Bashi-Bazouks, children 
of the mountain and the desert, to 
the banks of the Danube. A more 
important accession of strength how - 
ever was to be recognised in the 
arrival of some 20,000 Egyptian 
regulars; and the policy whch a 
few years before had saved that im- 
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rent pe, to the Turkish 
— was amply vindicated. 

e Danubian fortresses on the 
right bank, many of whieh were 
dismantled by the Treaty of Adrian- 
ople, others in decay from the pro- 
verbial indolence of their owners, 
were laboured on without ceasing. 
SiiisTR1ia soon reared its head; the 
hills around, from which its siege 
had been successfully conducted in 
1829, being now crowned with de- 
tached works, and every preparation 
made against the siege which its 
strategic possession would certainly 
insure for it in good time. The 
other fortresses, Widdin, Roust- 
chouk, &c., to Isaktscha and Toult- 
scha, closing the Dobrudscha, were 
in like manner put into a state of 
defence. Thus the first line of 
defence was armed. The second, 
comprising the Balkan range from 
Varna to Sophia, including Schumla, 
its celebrated key, was equally cared 
for. There was no reason to fear that 
the Turk would be less redoubtable 
behind ramparts and in his trenches 
than he ever had been, and there is no 
soldier in the world superior to him 
in this way, when properly com- 
manded. It was another matter, 
however, with the disposable field 
force. Effective as its artillery was 
allowed to be, its line and cavalry 
were little to be depended upon, 
from the lack of good officers; and 
the most sanguine European com- 
manders shook their heads at the 
idea of these half-governed troops 
meeting the lines and masses of the 
Russians. It is impossible indeed 
to say what would have been the 
net, if the latter had been 
in sufficient numbers and condition 
to have advanced against the Bal- 
kans, masking the Danubian for- 
tresses behind them, at this period. 
In the three months from this time to 
the declaration of war by the Sultan, 
a great change was doubtless effected 
by Omer Pacha in organization and 
discipline, and the troops that com- 
bated with success and honour at 
Oltenitza and Citate could probably 
be scarcely reeognised as those who 
a few months before had ranged 
themselves round the standard of 
the Prophet. 

It is very difficult to estimate thé 
numbers at this period collected 
on each side. The contemporary 
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journals assign the Russian effectif 
at 80,000. This is probably an ex- 
aggeration, though at an after 
period they denbdlen exceeded that 
strength. The Turkish regular 
forces are put down at the same 
number, with the addition, how- 
ever, of 20,000 to 40,000 irregulars. 
There is little doubt however that 
in bare numbers the Turks were 
somewhat in excess of the enemy 
at the date of the declaration of 
war. 

This event took place on the 4th 
October, and hostilities commenced 
about a fortnight later. The object 
of the Ottoman General seems to 
have been, 1. To raise the con- 
fidence of his troops by engaging 
them in small bodies where the 
superior discipline of the enemy 
would avail him the less; and in 
the same view, to wage a war of 
entrenched positions, the best suited 
to the military character of the 

k; 2. To seize and maintain 
some point in the Principalities 
which would be a standing defiance 
to the Russian army, and pro- 
duce a commensurate moral elfect 
throughout Europe; and 3. Toshut 
out the enemy from Servia, which 
warlike province had, it seems, been 
long the scene of his political de- 
vices. These points were one and 
all secured by a series of partial 
combats along the whole line of the 
Danube, in the most important of 
which, that of Oltenitza, the Otto- 
man General was eminently suc- 
cessful, and in others the success 
was mixed; while by a bold ad- 
vance of the left wing the river was 
crossed at Widdin, and the cele- 
brated position of Kaxarat taken 
up, which sealed the road to Servia 
and the western provinces. 

The general position thus taken 
up by Omer Pacha cannot be 
thoroughly comprehended without 
regard to all these considerations 
together. Viewed politically, Servia 
and the disaffected western pro- 
vinces might perhaps have been as 
well shut out from Russian invasion 
or interference by massing the left 
wing around the fortress of Widdin 
as in the strongly intrenched téte- 
de-pont of Kalafat: but then both 
the moral effect of the challenge, 
by occupying ground within the 
Principalities, and the strategical 
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menace of further offensive move- 
ment against the enemy’s right 
flank would have been lost. Again, 
viewed strategically alone this mea- 
sure undoubtedly divided, and so 
far weakened the Ottoman forces ; 
for the troops at Kalafat were too 
strong to be considered as a feint, 
and too weak to engage as prin- 
cipals in any offensive operations. 
They could at any time be masked 
by the Russians taking up strong 
positions on the successive lines of 
the Schyl, the Alouta and the 
Argish, while the centre, reinforced, 
should undertake offensive move- 
ments on Bulgaria. On the other 
hand, they could not be attacked 
without withdrawing large bodies 
from the centre, which must be re- 
a by powerful reinforcements 
rom Bessarabia. But during the 
time this would require the defen- 
sive works would progress, and 
ultimately render an attack, except 
by seghlen siege and enormous 
forces, impossible. Such was in 
fact the event. Had the Russian 
General however attempted the 
attack of the téte-de-pont without 
taking this precaution, it is more 
than Scot Omer Pacha would 
have forced his centre at Bucharest ; 
and his right, whether victorious or 
not, would have been seriously 
compromised. 

The nice balance of his situation 
thus struck by Omer Pacha cannot 
fail to raise our estimation of him as 
an officer and a statesman. His 
task was difficult beyond conception. 
Out of the most chaotic of human 
elements—raw levies and Bashi- 
Bazouks—he had to organize an 
army. With this army he was to 
face one which shared with those of 
the two Western nations the highest 
reputation in Europe. He had to 
control provinces on one flank which 
were known to be hostile; the po- 
pulation among which his head- 
quarters were planted was perhaps 
equally unfriendly; while it was 
yet uncertain to whose lot would 
fall, at least for that campaign, the 
command of the sea upon the other 
flank. : He commanded brave men 
doubtless, but, with a few bright 
exceptions, ill officered; nor could 
he be entirely without apprehension 


of the golden key being applied 
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with success to some at least of his 
fortresses, as had notoriously been 
the case in former wars. 

At Oltenitza the first rude shock 
was given to Russian invincibility. 
Omer Pacha, in his dispatch, as- 
signs the enemy's force ut 20 bat- 
talions of infantry, 3 regiments of 
cavalry, 1 regiment of Cossacks, 16 
horse and 16 foot batteries. The 
Turkish position consisted of a for- 
tified Lazaretto, with such earthen 
works as they had been able to 
throw up in the course of a few 
hours, flanked by a battery of 12 
heavy guns on an adjacent island, 
and by the guns of the fortress of 
Turtukai. The attack is thus de- 
scribed by the Ottoman General :— 


Yesterday, Nov. 4th, at six A.M., 
we began to perceive the movement of 
the Russian forces. As soon as their 
march was well defined, I caused to be 
embarked and conveyed to the Laza- 
retto a reinforcement of one battalion. 
The evening before I had placed on an 
even spot of ground a battery of guns, 
calculated to command any attack which 
might be made. The Russians were 
formed in order of battle, with fourteen 
pieces of cannon in rear of twelve bat- 
talions, and the regiment of Cossacks in 
line beyond the reach of our guns, and 
fronting the centre of our works. They 
advanced supported by the fire of their 
artillery, and at the same time two bat- 
talions, with two guns, came on, 
threatening our left flank. Having 
commenced the assault, another stronger 
division, consisting of six battalions, 
with four guns, and having in the rear 
three regiments of cavalry, supporting 
and outstripping their left flank, took 
up position, and formed in two lines, 
with artillery, horse and foot, into 
echelons, attacking our right flank. 
After an exchange of some cannon shots, 
the centre gave the assault, whereupon 
they charged both our wings. The 
centre attacked three different times, and 
each time with a fresh battalion, twice 
on the left and once on the right. A 
well directed fire from the fortress of 
Turtukai soon dispersed their right 
column, and the centre gradually fell 
back, after having suffered severely and 
half its numbers put hors de com/at. 
The battery on the island also, mounted 
with heavy guns and commanded by 
Khalid Pacha, did admirable execution 
on the enemy's right wing. The Rus- 
sians advanced with coolness and re- 
solution, almost to the brink of the 
trench, and on that account their loss was 
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considerable, amounting to 1000 killed, 
and double that number wounded. The 
engagement lasted four hours ; &c. &c. 


It does not appear that the gar- 
rison of this little téte-de-pont ex- 
ceeded 3 battalions, 3 guns, and 100 
horse. The Russian ill success, as 
well as their heavy loss, was doubt- 
less caused by the whole ground on 
which they advanced being swept 
by the fire of guns of large calibre 
on the island, and from the ram- 
parts of Turtukai. Consequently 
neither of the flank attacks was 
practicable; the centre alone could 
advance, and it could not of itself 
overcome the strong opposition it 
encountered. The result is rather 
—— to the Russian commander, 
who attempted to carry his point 
with insufficient means, than to his 
troops, who are commended b 
Omer Pacha himself for their ‘ cool- 
ness and resolution.’ Be this how- 
ever as it may, this action, though 
of no great importance in itself, in- 
spired the Turkish troops with con- 
fidence, and raised correspondingly 
the opinion of their cause in Europe. 

This success, and the menacing 
front shown for some days after at 
Roustchouk and Oltenitza, seemed 
to have induced the enemy to draw 
considerable forces from their right 
in support of their centre, and thus 
allowed time to form the defences 
of Kalafat. This being accomplished 
the Turks withdrew from Oltenitza, 
and the advanced season shortly 
put an end to any serious hostilities. 

On Kalafat the attention of 
Europe was now, and for several 
months after, fixed. The ‘ material 
guarantee’ was certainly not com- 
plete so long as a Turkish soldier 
remained on the left bank of the 
Danube. And, more than this, the 
Czar was defied in the face of the 
world. How many thousands would 
it require to wash out this disgrace 
in blood? Doubtless whole heca- 
tombs. But the question was never 
brought to issue, and Kalafat re- 
mained the terminus to Russian 
audacity. 

Meanwhile however a dismal 
tragedy was enacted in the Euxine. 
We refer of course to Sinope. A 
Turkish squadron of frigates and 
smaller vessels was attacked, and in 
a few hours utterly destroyed by a 
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division of line-of-battle ships of 
double their strength. Three thou- 
sand Turks are said to have perished, 
and it seems certain that many of 
the captains blew up their kine 
rather than surrender. Was this a 
massacre, or was it one of those 
dreadful necessities that are inse- 

arable even from civilized warfare? 
The question, we fear, must remain 
for ever unanswered. The concen- 
tration of a strong upon a weaker 
force is recognised ac not only allow- 
able, but even as an cbject to be at- 
tained by the general, che end in view 
being to effect his purpose with the 
least loss and with the greatest cer- 
tainty. But was there a chance 
afforded in this case of an honourable 
surrender after the Turkish fire was 
silenced? If so, and if refused, there 
would be no choice but to continue 
the fire. The stern necessities of 
war demand that enemies who will 
not yield must submit to the only 
alternative that remains. If, on the 
other hand, no such opportunity of 
surrendering was granted, then 
Sinope must be viewed as one of the 
most barbarous massacres in his- 
tory. As we said before, the ques- 
tion will probably never be an- 
swered so far as regards the alleged 
cowardice and cruelty of the case. 
But as a question of the honour of 
arms, tse Thenslon navy have clearly 
nothing to boast of: it was in this 
sense undoubtedly not a battle but 
a massacre. Nor can we refer with- 
out disgust to the Autocrat’s view of 
the operations of his fleet, conveyed 
in the following letter to Prince 
Menschikoff :— 

Prince Alexander Sergejewitsch,— 
The victory of Sinope proves evidently 
that our Black Sea fleet has shown itself 
worthy of its destination. With hearty 
joy I request you to communicate to my 
brave seamen, that I thank them for the 
success of the Russian flag, on behalf of 
the glory and honour of Russia. I per- 
ceive with satisfaction that Tchesme has 
not been forgotten in the Russian navy, 
and that the grandsons have proved 
themselves worthy of their grandsires. I 
remain always and unalterably your well 
inclined and grateful, NICHOLAS. 


Add to this the Te Deums, and 
the theatrical representations of 
Sinope at St. Petersburg, where for 
months it was the rage, and we have 
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a fine specimen of genyine barbaric 
feeling. The action that at the best 
should have been regarded as a 
dreadful necessity, abhorrent to the 
mind of a brave nation, who would 
have its defenders soldiers and 
sailors, not executioners,—to be 
thus hailed as a fresh laurel plucked 
by orthodox Russia, is a lamentable 
illustration of the Asiatic European- 
ism said to be now its national cha- 
racteristic. 

The consequences of Sinope were 
far more disadvantageous to Russia 
than the destruction of a few 
frigates and transports could be to 
her advantage. It brought the 
Western Powers prominently into 
the field. The French and English 
fleets had been for some time 
anchored at Beicos. "When ordered 
to the Bosphorus in the October 
previous, 

Russia had been told that they were 
there, not to attack her, but to defend 
the territory of Turkey. Distinct as- 
surances were received from the Russian 
Government, that they would retain a 
defensive position. This was the state 
of things until the horrible affair at 
Sinope, when a Turkish fleet, at anchor 
in a harbour which is within the territory 
of the Sultan, was attacked and com- 
pletely destroyed; when, if the com- 
bined fleets of England and France 
had been present, they would have 
repelled the aggression and chastised the 
aggressor.— Lord Clarendon’s speech in 
the House of Lords, Feb. 14, 1854. 

And to the same purport, with a 
little additional dramatic effect, is 
the following from the Emperor 
Napoleon’s letter of the 29th of 
January to the Russian Emperor:— 

Up to that point we were, I must 
declare, interested spectators, but still 
nothing but spectators, of the contest ; 
when all at once the affair at Sinope oc- 
curred, and forced us to assumeamore de- 
cided attitude. France and England had 
not considered it advisable to send troops 
to be landed for the assistance of Turkey, 
and their flag consequently was not en- 
gaged in the conflicts which had taken 
place on land. But by sea the case was 
different. There were at the mouth of 
the Bosphorus three thousand pieces of 
cannon, the presence of which declared 

lainly enough to Turkey, that the two 
naval powers would not allow any 
attack to be made upon her by sea. 
The affair of Sinope was for us as offen- 
sive as it was unexpected; fur it isa 
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matter of little importance whether the 
Turks intended or not to land stores 
and ammunition on the Russian terri- 
tory. In fact the Russian ships of the 
line came and attacked Turkish vessels 
of smaller force in the waters of Turkey, 
and while tranquilly anchored ina 
Turkish port, and thus destroyed them 
notwithstanding the assurance given 
not to wage an aggressive war, and not- 
withstanding the vicinity of our 
squadrons. It was no longer our policy 
which then received a check: it was our 
military honour. The cannon shots of 
Sinope produced a deep affliction in the 
hearts of all who in England and in 
France have a lively sentiment of the 
national dignity. With a common 
accord the cry arose everywhere that, 
‘wherever our cannon can reach, our 
allies must be respected.” Thence ema- 
nated the order given to our squadrons to 
euter the Black Sea, and to prevent, by 
force if necessary, the recurrence of such 
an event; and thence too the collective 
notification sent to the Cabinet of St. 
Petersburg, to the effect that, if we 
prevent the Turks from carrying an 
aggressive war on the coasts belonging 
to Russia, we would protect the sending 
of stores and ammunition to their troops 
on their own territory. As to the 
Russian fleet, in interdicting it from 
navigating the Black Sea, we placed it 
in different conditions because it was im- 
portant, during the continuance of the 
war, to preserve a pledge which might 
be an equivalent for the parts of the 
Turkish territory which were occupied, 
and might facilitate the conclusion of 
peace by becoming an object in an ex- 
change, which was so much to be de- 
sired, 


These two extracts serve to show 
what were the distinct views of the 
Allied Governments at this period, 
and particularly after the affair of 
Sinope. The latter was considered 
as a breach of the general pledge 
that had been given by the Northern 
Court to confine the action of its 
forces to repelling the attacks of the 
Turks on the Danube and in Asia, 
and to remain on the defensive. 
But this was the retour offensif. 
Russia, it is true, need have given no 
such pledge after war was declared. 
But in that case the fleets doubtless 
would have entered the Black Sea, 
and enforced it for themselves, in 
the sense at least of the two last 
paragraphs above quoted. The at- 
tack was further considered, and 
justly so, as an insult to our national 
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honour, almost as great as if the de- 
stroyed ships had been anchored in 
the bays of the Bosphorus. 

It is but fair to place side by side 
with the above statements the reply 
of the Emperor Nicholas so far as 
it bears upon the point in question. 

Had France and England desired peace 
as much as myself, they would have 
prevented that (the Turkish) declaration 
of war at any cost; or, failing that, 
they would have confined the war within 
narrow limits on the Danube, so that we 
might not have been forced to abandon 
a purely defensive system. But when 
the Turks were allowed to capture one 
of our forts in Asia, to ravage Armenia, 
and to transport troops and munitions 
of war, could it be reasonably expected 
that we should wait patiently such a 
result? The affair of Sinope was the 
consequence. 

Doubtless the Russians had their 
full right to act in the Black Sea 
as everywhere else on the offensive, 
but then they were bound to with- 
draw their pledge formally given to 
the Allied Governments, which 
pledge alone deterred the latter from 
operating so as to neutralize that 
action. It is to be remarked how- 
ever that the disaster which here 
befel the Turkish navy is very much 
to be traced to that uncertain posi- 
tion—of neither peace nor war— 
which, singularly enough, each party 
have successively placed themselves 
in by ‘ occupations,’ ‘presence of 
forces,’ and soforth, ratherthan come 
to the final point—the declaration 
of war. Russia occupied the Prin- 
cipalities, and ultimately involved 
herself thereby in war: the Allied 
Powers first made a demonstration 
by the presence of their fleets in 
the Bosphorus, the futility of which 
was proved at Sinope, and then they 
declared what was tantamount to a 
maritime occupation of the Black Sea, 
which act again led to war: last] 
Austria has oceupied the Princi- 
palities in a sense adverse to Russia, 
and we have yet to see whether this 
step will not lead her inevitably by 
the same gradual march into open 
hostilities with that Power. It is 
much to be doubted however whe- 
ther this new method of bringing 
nations into war is really on the 
side of, though certainly a high 
tribute to, peace ; and it is a ques- 
tion whether the hesitation it dis- 
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plays be not rather considered a sign 
of weakness by the opposing Power 
than accepted as an appeal to his 
moderation. 

The affair at Oltenitza, and nu- 
merous feints along the Danube, 
ail pointing to an attack on Bucha- 
rest, the principal attention of the 
Russians was drawn to their centre, 
and the works at Kalafat were pro- 
ceeded with in consequence without 
molestation. It now became evident 
that the Turks were establishi 
themselves permanently on the lef 
bank, while it was auaite clear that 
nothing short of a large army and a 
regular attack could dislodge them. 
But reinforcements were pouring 
into the Principalities. One of the 
best engineer officers, General Schil- 
ders, was on his way from Warsaw, 
and everything betokened a despe- 
rate conflict at this point. An event 
however occurred before the prepa- 
rations for attack were completed, 
which must have shown the Russians 
the desperate nature of the struggle 
which was before them. 

The advanced guard of the in- 
vaders had pushed as far as Citate, 
and there intrenched themselves, 
thus threatening the left flank of 
the position of Kalafat. They were 
estimated at 5000 strong. A body 
of Turks marched to attack them on 
the morning of the 6th January. 
There ensued one of the most des- 
perate village combats on record, 
the advantage however being with 
the Turks. The Russians retired 
from the village, and threw them- 
selves into a redoubt, from whence 
they were not to be dislodged. 

uring the action, however, a 
strong reinforcement to the enemy 
was seen approaching and manceuv- 
ring so as to fall on the rear of the 
Turks. The moment was critical, 
but the resolution of the Ottoman 
General, Achmet Pacha, was equal 
to it. Instead of waiting for this 
formidable attack,he boldly assumed 
the offensive with his reserves, and 
fell upon the enemy before they had 
time to deploy. In a short time 
the Russians were eons in dis- 
order on all sides. The Turks made 
one more attempt against the re- 
doubt at Citate, but their means 
were insufficient, and they were 
forced to desist. - — how- 
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ever of this day were, it must be 
admitted, very honourable to their 
arms, and, like those of Oltenitza, 
made a great impression on public 
opinion in Europe. 

A desultory warfare was about 
this time carried on along the whole 
line of the Danube, the Turks being 
the assailants, and the advantage 
remaining generally on their side. 
These actions were unattended, it 
is true, with any definite result, but 
they helped much to sustain the 
enthusiasm of the Ottoman troops, 
on which so much depended. Such 
a mode of warfare between regular 
armies is to be condemned as an 
useless expenditure of human life. 
But situated as the Turks then were, 
it was perhaps the only way open to 
them of bringing their new levies 
gradually into the field. It must b 
no means however be concluded, 
from the partial successes of such 
small bodies, that they were as yet 
in any condition to meet the enemy 
in the open field, where the action 
of well organized masses leaves less 
play to individual bravery, and a 
momentary confusion in the half- 
disciplined force becomes utter de- 
struction. It is very necessary to 
draw this distinction, which has 
been at times much overlooked. 
Subsequent events indeed have 
proved that by none was it more 
closely observed than by Omer 
Pacha himself. 

We pass over the negotiations 
which were proceeding all this time 
in the different European capitals, 
and the more serious matter of the 
Hellenist insurrection, notoriously 
assisted by the Greek Govern- 
ment, an proceed to the next 
great military event, the passage 
of the Danube by the Russians, 
which took place on the 23rd of 
March. It is necessary however to 
remark that on the 13th of that 
month the Western Governments 
had signed a treaty of alliance with 
that of Turkey, by which they be- 
came committed irrevocably to her 
defence. 

The time had now arrived there- 
fore to strike some decisive blow at 
the Turkish Empire before the 
Allies could arrive to its succour. 
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Nothing short of forcing the Bal- 
kans however could be accepted as 
such. The difficulties of the at- 
tempt would be doubtless very great. 
The garrison of Kalafat, said to be 
30,000 strong, must be masked by 
not less than two-thirds of that 
force on the Schyl or the Alouta. 
The small forts in the Dobrudscha 
and every point up to Silistria were 
absolutely necessary to be carried, 
in order to obtain a practicable base 
of operations. Another force must 
still be left to mask the garrisons of 
Roustchouk and other places on the 
right bank, and lastly, with num- 
bers thus seriously diminished by 
detachment, a position was to be at- 
tacked, which, though oftentimes 
assayed, has but once given the 
triumphal name of Sabalkanski to a 
Russian General.* 

The Russian right was now held 
on the defensive, watching the gar- 
rison of Kalafat, while the left 
crossed the Danube into the Do- 
brudscha. The Turkish position 
in these parts was in fact unten- 
able, being always liable to be cut 
off by an attack on its left. The 
Ottoman General had orders there- 
fore to retire upon Karasu, in the 
rear of Trajan’s wall, as soon as the 
enemy's movement should be dis- 
tinctly marked. The object of 
Omer Pacha was naturally to act 
on the defensive, and not to risk a 
general action, except under the 
most favourable circumstances, or 
in his long-prepared position of 
Schumla. 

The Russian passage of the 
Danube was one of the best move- 
ments they have effected during 
the war. it took place at or near 
the three points Ismail, Galatz, and 
Matchin, under circumstances of 
considerable difficulty, both from 
the inclemency of the weather and 
the fierce opposition of the Turks. 
The latter were however withdrawn 
for the reason above stated, before 
involving themselves too much in 
the contest. In a short time all the 
small forts in the Dobrudscha, in- 
cluding Matchin, Toultscha, Hir- 
sova, &., were in the hands of the 
enemy. 

Could Prince Gortschakoff have 


* Diebitsch, in 1829, 
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now pushed his operations, and ad- 
vanced simultaneously against Si- 
listria, Varna and Schumla, as in 
1828, he might at least have taken 
the chances of war. The game 
would have been desperate enough, 
but the choice lay solely between 
some such bold stroke for victory, 
and the certainty on the other hand 
of being forced back over the 
Danube when the Allied troops 
should appear on the scene. The 
difficulties would doubtless be fear- 
fully increased by the advance 
being through the inhospitable Do- 
brudscha, where neither tree, nor 
shrub, nor scarcely a spring of 
water could be found to supply the 
most pressing wants of the army. 
Still these difficulties had been 
mastered before, and never had the 
Russian equipages militaires been 
in better condition and organization 
than at this period. The resolution 
however was wanting, and that 
7 in the highest quarter. 
any circumstances may have led 
to this. The intentions of Austria 
were very doubtful. It could not 


fail to be known to the Emperor 


Nicholas that that Power was on 
the point of signing a treaty with 
Prussia which, while securing her 
own territory in the event of inva- 
sion, would leave her free to oppose 
his armies on the lower Danube, and 
which would further recognise either 
the annexation of the Principalities 
or an attack on the Balkans as a 
necessary casus belli. The unex- 
pected successes of the Turks in the 
partial encounters of the last few 
months must at least have forced 
upon the Imperial mind some dis- 
belief in his soldiers’ invincibility. 
Then again the aid of the fleet on 
the left flank of the operations, so 
advantageous in the former war, 
was altogether denied. And lastly, 
whatever was to be done, must 
be fully accomplished within two 
months, by the end of which period 
the Allies might be expected to 
arrive. 

_ There is no doubt these objec- 
tions to any forward movement 
were of great weight. It does not 
follow however that the half-and- 
half measure which was actually 
adopted — the siege of Silistria— 
was by any means the best under 
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the cireumstances. The possession 
of Silistria could be of no possible 
service to the Russians but as a 
strategic point in the future base 
of operations against the Balkan 
position. It will be answered how- 
ever, that they might reasonabl 
have expected the place to fall 
within a fortnight; and that there 
would be still time in that case for 
those further decisive operations be- 
fore the Turks were succoured. 
This was probably the real mo- 
tive of the siege. It is probable 
also that the Russian General did 
not feel strong enough to leave a 
detachment in his rear to watch the 
place, while he himself should ad- 
vance and lay siege to the great 
field-position of Schumla. However 
this may have been, the only chance 
of achieving anything decisive lay 
in that immediate advance. Aut 
Cesar aut nullus was the alterna- 
tive of the Russian commander; 
and, unfortunately for himself, he 
will descend to history in the latter 
character, so far at least as this 
campaign is concerned. 

It may be thought however that 
the object in laying siege to Silis- 
tria, as well as that in the occupa- 
tion of the Dobrudscha, was strictly 
defensive, and with the view of 
guarding the left flank of the force 
in the Principalities. But it appears 
an extraordinary way of protecting 
a flank to lodge the protecting force 
in a wilderness, and expose it in 
consequence to greater losses than 
any it could receive from the enemy: 
and we cannot but think therefore 
that the object in crossing the 
Danube was really what it appears 
at first sight, the preparatory step 
for a serious invasion of Turkey. 
If this view be correct, the cam- 

aign must we think be admitted to 

ave been undertaken with a greater 
amount of caution than was war- 
ranted by the situation. The whole 
question was one of time ; and this, 
which was already limited enough, 
was further wasted in the siege of a 

lace which might, though with risk, 
nave been masked. The invasion 
would certainly be impossible when 
the French and English troops 
should crown the heights of the 
Balkans. If anything decisive were 
to be done, it must be done before 
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that event. If otherwise, then 
better attempt nothing than fail in 
everything from half - measures. 
But we are rather anticipating the 
order of events. 

The above criticism canine | 
_— rather to Prince Paskievite 
than to General Gortschakoff, al- 
though the campaign was opened 
by the latter. Shortly after its 
commencement the partial blockade 
of Kalafat was raised, and a portion 
of Little Wallachia evacuated, in 
accordance with the strategical re- 
quirements already described. 

The first detachment of the Allied 
forces landed at Gallipoli on the 
3lst March, being part of General 
Canrobert’s division. For nearly 
two months the British and Seeech 
troops successively arrived either 
at Gallipoli or at Constantinople, 
with all the enormous matériel 
which is the distinctive character- 
istic of modern warfare. 

From the point of view from 
which we can now regard this great 
event, the camps and depdts on the 
shores of the Mlisneat and Bos- 
phorus must be considered as the 
Jirst move in that game of giants of 
which no mortal can yet foresee the 
end. Constantinople became in 
fact the base of all eventual opera- 
tions. 

The ball was opened by the navy. 
On the 22nd April, in revenge for the 
insult proved upon good evidence to 
have been offered in barbarously 
firing on a flag of truce, the enemy's 
fortifications at Odessa were sub- 
jected to a fire of ten hours’ dura- 
tion, until most of their batteries 
were silenced or destroyed. This 
affair does not prove much in the 
= question of ships versus land- 

tteries, the latter not having been 
represented as they would be by 
Cronstat or Sebastopol. It is to 
be noted however that the French 
steamer Vauban was forced by 
three hot shot which struck her 
to haul for a time out of action. 
This event was followed by a fair 
challenge to the Russian fleet at 
Sebastopol, which the latter was too 
discreet to accept. 

To return to the Danube. The 
line of the Karasu (Trajan’s wall) 
having been abandoned on the ad- 
vance of the Russians, the latter 
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were in a position early in May to 
commence operations against Silis- 
tria. Preparations had for some 
time been made for passing the 
siege matériel over the river, at 
favourable points within a few miles 
of the fortress, so soon as the cover- 
ing-army which was marching up 
the right bank from Rassova should 
take up position. 

In the Spectateur Militaire of 
October last there is a detailed ac- 
count of the siege of Sulistria, or, 
more Properly, of its gallant de- 
fence, with an accompanying plan, 
to which it will repay our military 
readers to refer. The plan is stated 
to be published under the sanction 
of the French Minister of War. 
In the Times of June 8, July 3, and 
July 21, there is the interesting 
diary of Lieutenant (now Major) 
Nasmyth, who with the heroic Cap- 
tain Butler and the Prussian Colonel 
Grach was, under the brave Mussa 
Pacha, the life and soul of the de- 
fence. We can do no more in this 
place than refer to the more salient 
points of the defence, which vies 
with those of the best in military 
history. 

The fortifications of the town 
of Silistria consisted of a single 
line of bastions and curtains form- 
ing ten irregular fronts, without 
outworks. At a distance averag- 
ing 1000 yards from the place, 
and about the same from one an- 
other, was a system of detached 
forts; and at another, 1000 yards in 
advance, on the summit of a plateau 
which it would sweep by its fire, 
was an earthen fort recently con- 
structed by the Arabs, and named 
after them Arab Tabia (fort). The 
detached works became nearer to 
the place as they approached the 
river, so that those on the extreme 
flank were within 300 yards of its 
ramparts. The advanced position 
of Arab Tabia in the direction of 
Rassova, from which the besiegers 
were to advance, would naturally 
engage their first attack. But a 
work of such recent and hasty con- 
struction could hardly be expected to 
arrest an enemy for any considerable 
time. Its ditch was but seven feet 
deep, and its parapet only six feet 
high and fifteen feet thick. In the 
plan it somewhat resembles three 
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sides of a square, the fourth which 
was altogether open, forming the 
gorge in rear, and east side onl 
about seventy yards in length. 
small bastion was placed at one of 
the angles. On the right flank was 
a ravine, in which a large body of 
troops would find cover, on the left 
a trench of support for musketry. 

We have gone rather more into 
details respecting this little fort 
than is our wont, both because its 
brave defence merits a place in his- 
tory, and because the success of that 
defence seems to point to a prin- 
ciple of the military art which, 
though not new, has been but little 
attended to. 

Arab Tabia and Ylanli Tabia 
guarded the approaches to Silistria 
against an enemy advancing by the 
right bank. Weak as they were in 
themselves they engaged the enem 
to honour them with regular paral- 
lels, zigzags, batteries and mines. 
Had he succeeded in capturing Arab 
Tabia, he would still have been 2000 
yards from the ramparts; and if 
Ylanli had fallen he would have 


had 1000 yards yet to traverse be- 


fore his guns could be brought to 
the brink of the ditch, and this 
under a formidable cross fire from 
the collateral detached works. 

The defence of Arab Tabia is one 
of the most remarkable of ancient 
or modern times. It resisted two 
assaults, in each of which the assail- 
ants penetrated within the work. 
Eight mines were exploded under 
its rampart, laying open 50 yards 
of its length. Three batteries of 
heavy guns within a range of 250 
yards knocked its parapets into a 
shapeless mass, while a close fire of 
musketry picked off the defenders 
if ever they exposed a limb. But 
all was in vain. As fast as the 

arapets were destroyed by the 

ussian mines, others were con- 
structed in their rear, thus giving 
the enemy the same work to do over 
again. The troops which repulsed 
the assaults followed the Russians 
back into their own trenches and 
batteries with fearful slaughter, or 
at other times made sorties which 
it required the whole guard of the 
eenehan to repel. The defence was 
essentially an active defence, and as 
such seems to point, as we have 
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said, toa principle which deserves 
more attention than it has yet re- 
ceived. 
The first principle of fortification 
is doubtless to place the weaker 
arty in a position to resist superior 
orces. is is effected ordinarily 
by constructing a strong and costly 
work with deep masonry ditches to 
receive a comparatively small garri- 
son. The principal opposition there- 
fore in this case lies in the obstacle 
which the works themselves, pre- 
sumed to be properly defended, will 
offer to the enemy’s advance. In 
the case of Arab Tabia the picture 
is reversed. The opposition here 
offered consisted in the action 
of a strong body of men defend- 
ing a comparatively feeble work. 
The garrison of the fort was be- 
tween 3000 and 4000 strong ; but 
of these not one-half were in the 
work itself. The greater part were 
in the adjoining ravines, or in the 
trenches of support on each flank. 
The fort thus served as an appui to 
the action of these supporting 
troops, free to move in every diree- 
tion, and thus though weak in itself 
it became strong relatively to this 
system of defence. The lines of 
Torres Vedras were conceived on 
the same principle. The forts com- 
osing them were formidable only 
ecause supported by strong divi- 
sions of the field foree. They were 
not however attempted to be forced. 
We believe this to be the secret of 
the successful. defence of Arab 
Tabia. It illustrates the value of 
an active defence, and how much 
may be done when men, not walls, 
are regarded as the real source of 
strength. In the actual instance 
before us it shows the vastly greater 
difficulties a besieging force has to 
encounter in the attack of a place 
weak in itself, but having a garrison 
of 12,000 to 15,000 men, than in 
that of a much stronger fortress 
with a garrison of (say) 4000 to 
5000. the latter case the date of 
surrender is ordinarily a matter of 
calculation; in the om every 
estimate becomes uncertain. The 
reason is that in the one case it is a 
simple question of means, in the 
other of men and the action of 


masses. 
The defence of this fort is further 
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an interesting evidence of the power 
of a governing mind under appa- 
rently the most adverse circum- 
stances. That two English officers, 
strangers to the manners and 
tongue of those they came to assist, 
mere volunteers, and without any- 
thing but the prestige of their nation 
to support them, should be called 
to councils of war, advise and direct 
the operations of a large besieged 
army, and obtain that confidence, 
which it denied to its own chiefs, 
with the exception of a very few, 
may well be a subjectof pride to their 
country. Honour to the memory 
of the ‘chivalrous’ Butler, the first 
British soldier who fell in this war ! 
Heandhis brave companionNasmyth 
did much more indeed than save a 
fort. In all probability their gallant 
conduct spared the British and 
French army a campaign on the 
Danube, amid its marshes and 
swamps, where pestilence might 
have slain its tens of thousands, 
while the sword would slay its 
thousands. 

The Allied armies were by the 
middle of May in sufficient force 
and organization to take the field 
wherever required. They were 
still however at the Dardanelles. A 
council of war was held on the 19th 
May at Varna, at which the Generals 
of the Allied armies met the Otto- 
man Commander for the first time. 
The siege of Silistria was just com- 
mencing. It was decided to bring 
up all disposable forces, partly by 
sea and partly by land, to Varna. 

The moral effect of this move is 
principally to be remarked. It dis- 
quieted the Russians before Silistria, 
and to some extent retarded their 
operations. It engaged them to 
fortify themselves strongly in their 
position by lines of detached works, 
and to provide with the greatest 
care for their retreat. Moreover it 
was a the dread of an attack 
by the Alhes that prevented any 
attempt at a complete investment, 
which would have too much dis- 
seminated their forces. Lastly, the 
evident preparations of the Allies, 
towards the close of June, to 
commence their march, doubtless 
induced the enemy to relinquish an 
attempt in which he had met with 
nothing but disaster. 
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It was thought by many at this 
time that the Allied troops should 
have made a dash at the enemy be- 
fore he recrossed the Danube. 
Doubtless this was well considered 
by the Generals. From the proof 
however which subsequent events 
have afforded us of the firmness and 
decision of these officers, we cannot 
but have the fullest confidence that 
their judgment in this instance was 
correct. The commissariat arrange- 
ments were still most incomplete, 
owing to the extreme difficulty of 
obtaining supplies in a country half 
exhausted and half hostile. The 
main difficulty however lay in ob- 
taining sufficient means of transport. 
The distinction between the case 
before us and the campaign in the 
Crimea will easily be seen. In the 
latter, the heavy baggage, provisions 
and reserve ammunition have been 
conveyed by the fleet accompanying 
the land operations. In the former, 
these indispensable items must have 
been carried chiefly in the common 
carts of the country, or on horses 
Srey for the purpose. The 
ight division however did not arrive 


at Varna till the 3lst May, and it 
was the middle of June before the 
Allies were in sufficient force to 
—— any movement in advance, 


even had the necessary transports 
been ready. The Russians appear 
to have retired across the Danube 
on the 25th June. Such an advance 
then would it appears have been 
practicable so far as time is con- 
cerned, since the distance from 
Varna or Schumla to Silistria is 
only sixty miles, provided the armies 
could have been fed, and the reserve 
ammunition necessary for a general 
action conveyed. They would doubt- 
less have willingly left their tents 
behind them for the chance of such 
aday; but we have little doubt that 
the difficulties above mentioned ren- 
dered such a movement extremely 
perilous, and that the decision of 
the Generals was correctly taken. 
The retreat of the Russians 
opened a new field to the enter- 
prise of the Allies. It is well to 
observe how gradually the move- 
ments of the latterwere developed,— 
Ist, from the defensive, to 2nd, the 
defensive-offensive, as it is termed 
by Jomini, and 3rd, to the strictly 
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offensive, in proportion as the actual 
force at the disposal of the enemy 
became more understood. In the 
first instance, it was believed that 
the Russians were advancing in 
overpowering numbers, and would 
have 200,000 men by the end of 
spring on the banks of the Danube. 
ovision was therefore to be made 
for the possible contingency of the 
Balkans being forced and the ap- 
emg of a second Russian army 
efore Adrianople. The base of 
operations had to be secured. The 
first measure in consequence that 
was taken by the Allied troops on 
their arrival in Turkey was to con- 
struct fortified lines at the Darda- 
nelles, and around Constantinople 
itself, for the reception if necessary 
of a retreating force; and similar 
works were projected, we believe, if 
not commenced, for Adrianople. 
Next, when the Allies gathered in 
force at Varna, they took up 
strictly a defensive-offensive posi- 
tion,—i.e., temporarily defensive, 
with preparations for advance and 
attack. ‘Lastly, on the Russian force 
and plan of operations becoming 
better known, it was decided to as- 
sume the offensive and to carry the 
war into the enemy’s territory. Pro- 
bably the secrecy in which Russia 
succeeds in veiling her real strength 
and her movements was the cause of 
Constantinople and Gallipoli being 
chosen as the first landing-place, in- 
stead of Varna itself. We say this 
however with much reserve, because 
it might well have been thought in 
any case hazardous to place a portion 
of the army so near the enemy as 
Varna would be, while the troops to 
reinforce them were as far distant as 
Malta and Toulon. It will of course 
be remembered that the enormous 
number of transports which subse- 
ay conveyed the army to the 
rimea was not at this period col- 
lected, and that the troops only ar- 
rived in Turkey by divisions at a 
time, the ships returning as soon as 
cleared for the next convoy. 


It is probable that very soon after 
the retreat of the Russians across 
the Danube was well ascertained, 
the question of invading the Crimea, 
with the view at any rate of as 
petention of their great stronghold, 

came foremost in the Allied coun- 
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ceils. Much was however to be 
done before this could be attempted. 
Arrangements were to be completed 
for conveying an army of 60,000 
men, with proportionate artillery, 
stores and provisions, bodily to an 
enemy’s shore. This would require 
an enormous tonnage of itself. But 
it was equally necessary to prepare a 
sufficient number of boats and rafts 
for landing a large number at a 
time, probably in face of the enemy. 
That these preparations were com- 
pleted in two months, principally in 
the docks of Constantinople, and for 
a great part of that time kept a pro- 
found secret, is highly creditable to 
those concerned. Meanwhile the 
a inactivity of the Allied 

enerals became the subject of un- 
sparing abuse and ridicule in the 
greater part of the Public Press 
throughout Europe. The gentlemen 
who provide information for the 
million in the daily journals assume 
generally to know all that is poing 
on, and yet on the eve of the 
greatest expedition of modern times 
they were certainly as ignorant of 
the preparations as the poor _ 
they took in. We do not indeed com- 
lain of their not being better in- 
ormed, but we do complain of that 
unreasoning habit of mind which 
founds abuse and calumny upon 
ignorant surmise, and materially 
assists the spirit of disorder and dis- 
content. 

The raising of the siege of Silistria 
and the retreat of the Russians were 
the signal for the general advance 
of the Turkish army. On the 8th 
July an action highly honourable 
to the Ottoman arms was fought at 
Giurgevo, which however cost the 
lives of some British officers who 
were rallying the troops at the cri- 
ticai moment of defeat or success. 
Subsequently Omer Pacha advanced 
to Bucharest, and Prince Gortscha- 
koff retired to the line of the Sereth. 
The last step on this side of the 
game has been the Austrian occu- 
pation of both Principalities, and 
either the preparatives or a strong 
demonstration on the part of Omer 
Pacha of an attack on the Russians 
in the part of the Dobrudscha they 
still occupy, followed perhaps by an 
advance into Bessarabia. But the 
latter seems very problematical, 
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since nothing has yet shown that 
the Turks could meet their ancient 
enemy in concentrated masses, how- 
ever successful they may have been 
in the thousand-and-one partial 
combats in which Omer Pacha has 
very wisely engaged them. Nothing 
would give us greater pleasure how- 
ever than on a future occasion to be 
able to retract this opinion, which 
we have had oceasion to express 
more than once in the course of this 
er, as the basis upon which we 
Fe ieve that skilful chief to have 
grounded his calculations. 

The expedition to the Crimea is 
of such recent date, and so pre- 
eminently the uppermost thought in 
the public mind, that we shall do no 
more than allude to it very cursorily, 
hoping at some future day to make 
it a special subject of reflection. 

There is reason to believe that the 
events before Silistria, and the sub- 
sequent advance of the Austrian 
troops into the Principalities, which 
thus disengaged Omer Pacha from 
their defence, and limited his efforts 
to the maintenance of a small front, 
inspired the Russian General with 
as much apprehension as it afforded 
hope to the Allies of a successful 
invasion of the Crimea. Still the 
blow might fall elsewhere. Odessa 
and Anapa were equally talked of. 
It seems that the best thing that 
could be done by the Russians in 
this uncertainty was effected. Large 
camps were écheloned between 
Odessa and Perecop, from which in 
the course of a few weeks formidable 
reinforcements could be conveyed 
either to the former or to Sebas- 
topol. A portion of these troops 
were actually present at the Alma. 

It must have been a great ques- 
tion at this period with the Russian 
Admirals and Generals what course 
the fleet should take in the event of 
the expected invasion. Here we 
cannot but think that they com- 
mitted a grievous error in retaining 
it in harbour while their enemy was 
accomplishing one of the most deli- 
cate operations in war. It was not 
by remaining fastened to their moor- 
ings at Plymouth that Howard of 
Effingham and Drake withstood the 
Spanish Armada. Surely if such a 
course had been followed, our an- 
cestors would have had Parma 
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among them and Elizabeth at the 
last desperate cast for her crown. 
Sir Walter Raleigh, writing of those 
times, after showing that a fleet can 
always choose its own point of land- 
ing and be beforehand with the de- 
fenders, says :— 

For end of this digression, I hope that 
this question shall never come to trial: 
his Majesty's many movable forts will 
forbid the experience. And although 
the English will no less disdain than any 
nation under heaven can do to be 
beaten upon their own ground, or else- 
where by a foreign enemy; yet to enter- 
tain those that shall assail us, with their 
own beef in their bellies, and before they 
eat of our Kentish capons, I take it to 
be the wisest way, to do which his 
Majesty, after God, will employ his 
good ships on the sea, and not trust in any 
intrenchment upon the shore. 

Surely these would have been 
words of wisdom for Prince Menschi- 
koff. When we consider what a 
hostile fleet, well supported by 
steamers, manceuvring but not en- 
gaging, and endeavouring to take 
advantage of night or fog to elude 
the covering squadrons, and dash in 
among 400 transports, covering a 
space of several miles in extent, 
might have effected, with the most 
moderate share of fortune in their 
favour, we are certainly astonished 
at the lack of enterprise here shown 
by the Russian navy. The worst 
that could have befallen them would 
have been to fail and be captured ; 
but then they might at least have 
consoled themselves with the reflec- 
tion that has served the true hero 
in misfortune, from Bayard’s time 
to the present—tout est perdu, sauf 
Vhonneur. 

Granting that the Russian fleet 
would have been effectually kept off 
by the covering squadrons, there 
would still be strong chances in 
favour of a light division of steamers 
creeping among the transports by 
night and firing away in all direc- 
tions, sinking some and throwing 
the whole into inextricable confu- 
sion. It must be recollected that 
one of the chief elements of success 
in such an expedition is the order 
that can be kept, and the hardest 
blow perhaps that can be struck 
against it is that which tends to 
break up its organization. Indeed, 
in whichever way we view this 
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matter, we cannot but be astonished 
that the navy which was so ready 
to fall on a force of half their 
strength at Sinope, should not have 
been forthcoming when a really for- 
midable enemy was before them, 
and when a single stroke of good 
fortune might have thrown the game 
into their hands. 

It is not so certain that anything 
the Russians might have done would 
have seriously impeded the landing. 
The point of disembarkation was 
skilfully chosen where the rear and 
both flanks of the landing-army 
would be at once secured, and no- 
thing therefore could damage it but 
an attack in front, an event for 
which the Generals were doubtless 
well prepared. This essential point 
was gained by landing upon the long 
causeway that divides the sea from 
the Salt Lakes, for some miles 
south of Eupatoria, It was equally 
certain that the Allied army could 
not. be checked in its advance from 
this position however narrow its 
front, since the fire from the fleets 
would have effectually flanked the 
— over which it would pass. 

he enemy might perhaps have 
tried the effect of an alarm by 
means of his cavalry and horse ar- 
tillery during the act of landing, but 
we doubt whether the superior 
range of the ships’ guns would not 
have admonished him speedily of 
the peril of the attempt. 

It seems probable that Prince 
Menschikoff staked his whole field- 
defence on the position of the Alma. 
Beaten out of this in the most bril- 
lant style, he could not hope again 
to face our troops until the recollec- 
tion of that seene of carnage was 
somewhat worn off from his soldiers’ 
minds. Too much cannot be said 
for the brave men who stormed such 
a position as this is described to 
have been. At the same time it 
must be confessed the Russians did 
well to save their guns, even making 
all allowance for the Allies’ want 
of cavalry. It is a curious question 
at what period of the day Prince 
Menschikoff commenced to draw off 
his reserve park and baggage-train. 
We imagine this must have been 
very early in the action, probably 
at the instant that it was evident his 
left flank was turned by the French. 
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It does not appear that the Russian 
reserves of infantry were brought 
into action at all. In fact their 
movement was altogether one of re- 
treat, and their obstinacy in holding 
their position was simply in order 
to cover that retreat effectually. 
We cannot but admire their resolu- 
tion, which was that of good soldiers 
and worthy of their ancient reputa- 
tion. Until the last moment, which 
must have been a terrible one to 
them, they appear to have been kept 
well in hand, and thoroughly to have 
done their duty. We may readil 
make this admission, which after all 
rather adds to than detracts from 
the merit of the conqueror. 

The conductof the Russiancavalry 
however at the battle of the Alma 
scarcely seems to merit this praise. 
It kept our own, supported by a di- 
vision of infantry, in constant check, 
but effected nothing more. We 
may add that at the subsequent 
action near Balaclava it again played 
an indifferent part. 

Another remark on this action 
may not be out of place. The de- 
fensive actions which the British 
army fought in the Peninsula were 
invariably on the defensive-offen- 
sive or active-defence principle. The 
enemy was received with two or 
three volleys and a charge. By this 
mode of action the morale of at- 
tack is virtually secured to the 
defenders of the position. The Rus- 
sians however appear to have at- 
tempted very little in this way. A 
faint charge, which was soon thought 
better of on a nearer view of the 
enemy before them, is all that is any- 
where recounted. 

We must here stop. The mag- 
nificent flank march to Balaclava; 
the instant decision which prompted 
that march, and which at one stroke 
of the pen eancelled all previous ar- 
rangements, notwithstanding the 
toil and pains that had been taken 
to munis them; the resolute 
front shown by the British com- 
mander in the unexpected rencontre 
with the Russian rear-guard, which, 
though a small affair in itself, might 
but for that determination have been 
converted into a panic on our side 
instead of on that of the enemy : the 
enormous difficulties to be sur- 
mounted in the siege, the actions 
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during its progress, and the ‘final 
results ;—all these we shall hope at 
a future day to consider retrospec- 
tively in the same calm spirit that 
we ool endeavoured to bring to 
our present labours. One word 
however on the general conclusion 
which we think is to be deduced 
from our brief history concerning 
the qualities for war respectively 
shown by the different nations en- 


gaged. 

We shall begin with the Turks. 
There is no doubt that the wild 
ferocious onset of the ancient Janis- 
saries is not to be seen in the mo- 
dern Ottoman troops. Further, 
while this character of formidable 
irregularity is wanting, they have 
not apparently acquired the steadi- 
ness of the European armies, so 
necessary where large masses of 
men are brought into play. Lastly 
they are sadl in want of good 
officers; and there seems actually 
no class in Turkey out of which the 
deficiency is to be supplied. For a 
desultory war of posts however, or 
even of somewhat larger bodies— 
up to that point in fact at which the 
bravery of the individual begins to 
be sunk in the steadiness or other- 
wise of the mass—they seem ad- 
mirably adapted. But this kind of 
war is indecisive. It can only serve 
to stave off the evil day. We fear 
therefore that the Turkish troops 
ean hardly be looked upon at pre- 
sent as better than auxiliaries, as a 
means of occupying portions of the 
enemy's forces. We make special 
exception however of their defensive 
qualities, when well commanded and 
well posted in fortresses or field- 
works. 

The Russian shows, as he always 
has shown, the greatest aptitude to 
fight in masses ; very little aptitude 
and not much self-confidence when 
in small isolated bodies. He is pro- 
bably more of a machine than an 
other soldier in the world. Still 
there is no question that a Russian 
army, from its mere passive quali- 
ties—the vis inertia it shows when 
an enemy attempts to make it move 
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—and its devotion to its great ortho- 
dox chief, almost its divinity, is a 
very formidable affair to deal with. 
The Cossacks, too, are probably the 
finest light troops in the world, i.e. 
as scouts and patrols, not of much 
service for the actual shock of battle. 
An army which possesses such eyes 
can never be surprised, while that 
to which they are opposed can never 
have peace from their incessant 
alarms. They are said on the other 
hand to do much mischief with their 
disorderly practices and pillage. 
The French army evidently dis- 
plays the same ardent bravery, the 
same love of gloire, and the same 
taste for dramatic effect in the 
midst of the toils and tumults of 
war that have ever been the charac- 
teristic of the nation. Its general 
equipment and staff arrangements 
are said to be very good; the in- 
terior economy of regiments not so 
carefully looked after as might be 
expected. There is no’ question 
however that the French army up- 
holds the high military character 
it has borne for centuries over the 
chief battle-fields of Europe. 
~ Lastly, one word for our own. 
Not many years ago it was the 
fashion to decry every branch of the 
service, always excepting the per- 
sonnel, as ineficient, antiquated, and 
in one way or other quite behind 
the requirements of modern armies. 
There is no question this evil did 
exist in some degree, though much 
exaggerated. That it has been re- 
paired with all the energy our race 
invariably displays when fairly set 
to work, and that this work of 
amendment is still going on, is too 
well known to need discussion here. 
Nevertheless so much has already 
been done in this way, the matériel 
and the organization are already so 
well advanced, and the military cha- 
racter of the officers and soldiers of 
all arms so decidedly marked, that 
we do not think our patriotism 
makes us much to err in pro- 
nouncing our army, proportionately 
to its size, one of the finest bodies 
of troops the world has yet seen. 
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